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PEEFAOE. 


Singe 1879, when Messrs. E. T. AtkiDson and H. C. 
Conybeare published the Gazetteer of Budaun, the 
district has changed in many respects so that the former 
volume has become in a large measure obsolete. The 
most notable event was the reassessment of the land 
revenue by Mr. J. S. Meston, whose Settlement Report 
is a mine of valuable information. In expressing my 
obligation to him, I must not omit to mention the help 
I have received from other officers, foremost among ^ 
them being Mr. J. R. Pearson, who has supplied me 
with many useful notes and spared no pains in correcting 
the proofs. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Geis-ebal Featxjees. 


The district of Budann^ or Badayuii^ forms the south- 
western portion of Rohilkhand; being a part of the country 
between the Ganges and its great tribntary, the Ramgauga. It 
is bounded on the north by the districts of Moradabad and 
Bareilly, and for a small distance by the Rampur State. To the 
east is the Shahjahanpur district, the boundary for a considerable 
portion of its length being formed by the Ramganga ; while to 
the west and south the Ganges separates Budaun from the Doab 
districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah and Farrukhabad. The 
tract lies between the parallels of 27^ 40' and 28° 29' north 
latitude and between 78° 16' and 79° 31' east longitude : in shape 
it is somewhat irregular, having an extreme length of 90 miles 
from the village of Sirhu in the east to Chaopur in the west, and 
an extreme breadth of 42 miles from Sikri in the north to Balia 
in the south; the least breadth is 11 miles, the mean being 22 
miles. The district had in 1905 a total area of 1,288,671 acres or 
2013*6 square miles, being with the exception of Moradabad the 
largest in the division. 

Topographically Budaun is included in the great Gangetic 
plain, which stretches from the Himalayas to the hills of Central 
India. In its general aspect it is a level expanse, but its surface 
and appearance vary to a considerable extent in different parts, 
being determined mainly by the course and character of the 
natural drainage channels. The slope of the country is from 
north-west to south-east, and this direction governs the course of 
the streams within the district. This slope is clearly illustrated 
by the recorded levels. Along the Ganges the heights range 
from 606 feet above the sea at Chaopur to 579 feet at Asadpur, 
to 632 feet at Kachhla, 620 feet at Qadir Chaiik, and 479 feet in 
the extreme south-east corner; Beyond the immediate influence 
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of this river a belt of high land runs in the same cliroetion 
thron-h the centre of the clistriet, forming the watershed betn een 
Lifahawaand Sot. The most elevated point is at Gas, an . 

pargafa Eajpura, 616 feet above the sea level, Isla^- agar coming 

LLitheOS feet. The level drops to 577 feat at 
i.etat IJihani, continuing thence to Qadir Chauk. 

beyond the Sot, the line of the conntry is saown bj he 

levels. atSikri, 696 feet; Bisanli,585 feet; llamrganj.o-Ofeet, 
Budaun, 653 feet; and Kakrala 536 feet. Beyond tbe ^si-mc - 
tioued place the high ground continues due eastwards into ^-.ja v 
haupur, Usehat to the south being only 493 feet a^. .ove tbe sc-a, .8>s 
ef Budaun, towards the Euraganga, the land drops rapic v, a ina 

drawn parallel to the eastern border showing 511 feet at ,^ac u m - 

gani, 508 feet at Dataganj, and 497 feet at Ha.watiu r. The posi 

Ln of all these places will be seen in the map, and an examine 
tion of the various heights, together with the courses of the mam 
drainage lines as shown therein, will perhaps serve to gn e a mor 
alear idea of the configuration than any verhal descxuption. 

Eonglily speaking, the entire ti’aet ^^'•Es into > i e- na 
divisions, knoivn as the Bhur, the Khadir, and the Katehr. The 
■first comprises the high ridge already mentioned, which enters- 
Liislriit from tho Smothol lohsil of Moralabad aud parses 

through the eastern portions of the Asadpur and feahaswan 
uari^anas and then continues through the centre of Ljhani 
and* Usehat. This belt is rarely more tbaii four or five miles in 

Ladth, and the soil throughout consists of sand ; there a,e few 
trees and the only natural vegetation consists of high ^batching 
grass, the noxious weed known as kerns, and the shrnb called 

Lmri. The crops are of thepoorest description, and are confined 

to haira, the smaller pulses, and inferior barley , while long fallen 
"ie Sd to restore the fertility of the soil after two^or three- 
ye^s of continuous tillage. In sueh a tract, with ns sparse 
population and scattered hamlets, cultivation is most unstable, 
Ld ifie whole area is liable to extreme vicissitudes of fortune, in 
the poverty of tfie soil, agriculture is^ amperec y 
lie presXse of, wEd animals, especially pigs, which abound m 
every parti Tiiou^b Ibe whole ihur tract is very similar thrm^h- 
- ■ wt the internal variations. The naitreea ; 
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of the district themselves classify the soil into three kincls^ known 
as the thandi hhur^ that is to say, the chilled or moist sand ; 
lokhariya bhiir, or the high sand in which the foxes have tlieit 
earths ; and the wani hhm% the sand blown by the winch Almost 
all the cultivation is confined to the first class, and in the event 
of seasonable winter rains, the quality of the barley is remark- 
able considering the nature of the soil, w’hile on the better 
portions jioar is frequently to be seen, and cane and cotton are 
grown in the manured lands near the village sites. Elsewhere the 
tract consists merely of rolling sand hills, the soil being blowm 
hither and thither by the wind till it consolidates round tufts of 
Ehrubs or grass. The worst part of the hhur is the western edgOj 
which forms a high cliff overlooking the valley of the Ganges, 
and probably representing the bank of that river at some distant 
period. Not only is this the highest part, but all the elements of 
fertility have been scored away by the rush of drainage into the 
jfiils below. Towards the east, where it approaches the hcitehr-^ 
the surface is more level and the soil imperceptibly improves 
into a light loam, though in almost every place there is a distinct 
clip marking the boundaides between the two tracts. 

Between the hhibr and the Ganges is the low-lying kliadir^ 
a tract of very diverse appearance and fertility. Its eastern 
boundary is formed by the high cliff, below which lies a broad 
shallow depression, doubtless representing the old river bed. In 
the north it is occupied by the Chhoiya, but further south in 
pargana Sahas wan this stream turns aside to join the Mahawa, and 
its place is then taken by a chain of marshes and jhiU* In 
former days all this line of low ground sent its overflow into 
the tributaries of the Ganges by means of numerous little channels 
or Imdwciras; but recently these have become silted up, and 
serious waterlogging has resulted, with the result that culti- 
vation has declined and the population has been greatly reduced 
by fever. Beyond this lies the Jehadir proper, in the high lying 
portion of which the soil is good, wells are easily construeted| 
cultivation is steady, and the produce is excellent. In places, 
however, usar makes its appearance, while in the northern half of 
the Gunnaur tahsil a large area is still occupied by dhak jungle. 
T&is tract is traversed in Gunnaur md ■ Sahaswau by numer^-Ui' 
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streams of which the most important is the Mahawa ; and these, 
bavin<^ ’a very irregular and ill-defined course, do mu J damage by 
orerflowin. tLr banks and shifting their channels. Eurther south 
after the iunction of the Mahawa with the Ganges the hUdvr 
improves in riotaess and fertility, awl the stretches of contonous 
high cultivation are only broken by patches of 
In pargana Usehat the land along the Ganges exhibits till g 
good as any in the district, and the only difficulty 
L overflow from the Sot. In Ujhani, too, much of the Ichad^ 
is extremely rich, and it is only where the backwater of the 
Ganges are liable to come down in flood and leave behind em 
a deposit of sand that any deterioration is to be feared. T 
most^recent alluvial formation along the bank of the river i 
known as the hda, and of late years this has \ 

extent owing to the tendency of the river to work westwards 
This hela tract is most marked in Gunnaur and Sahaswan, for 
in the south of the district the Ganges appears to be advancing 
northwards, leaving practically all the pure heto on 

south bank. The soil in this narrow belt is a thin layer of loam 
spread over a bed of sand, and interspersed with large stretches 
of waste, consisting either of sand hills or thick tamarmk jung e, 
which shelters numerous wild animals. The fertility is remark- 
able and rich crops are raised, though the soil is liable to become 
exhausted unless renewed by the annual inundations of the river. 
A more detailed description of the different portions of the hhadir 
tract will be given in the articles on the various pargana 

To the east of the bhur tract lies the broad plain of the 
katehr, a level and perfectly homogeneous expanse of good 
fertile loam. This comprises the entire Bisauli tahsil, excepting 
the western corner of pargana Islamnagar, and also the whole of 
pargana Kot and half of Budaun and Uihani. The only river of 
any importance is the Sot, which runs through the centre, and in 
ordinary years acts as an efficient drainage channel The 
katehr consists of a loam soil, varied by clay in the depres- 
sions, and is very fully cultivated, with large and prosperous 
hamlets, numerous groves, and no lack of irrigation; water is 
found within a slmrt distance of the surface, so that when neces- 
sary a well can bc^dag in almost every field, and with the 
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exception of a few individual villages the whole tract is secured 
against famine. On the other hand, some pwtions are liable^ to 
be affected by floods after a succession of wet seasons, this being 
especially the case in Kot and Islamnagar. In the^ former the 
slope is too slight to carry off the surface drainage with sufficient 
rapidity, the result being seen in injury to the autumn crops 
and delay in completing the winter sowings. In Islamnagar 
some damage occurs from the flood water passing southwards 
from the Sambhal pargana in Moradabad, a tract which has no 
reeular drainage system of its own; but these defects are not 
Noticeable in lorLl years. Towards its eastern edge the 
Icatehr deteriorates. In the north, between the Sot and the Aral, 
the land is somewhat more elevated and less uniform, while the 
soils are lighter and in the neighbourhood of the streams the 
ground is undulating or lowlying, injured by ravines, and 
subject to flooding. Here a run ®f wet seasons results in water- 
logging and the appearance of reh. The same thing occurs^ in? 
the north-east of pargana Bisauli. At its southern extremity, 
where the katehr passes from pargana Budaun into Usehat, 
the land again becomes light and dry, and this upland tmet 
tapers away betiveen the Eamganga valley and^ the hhur. The 
distinction is marked by a change of name, this portion being 
known as the hatil. The soil is still loam, but it is less cohesive 
and contains a greater propoi-tion of sand; unprotected weUs 
are difficult to construct, and in many placas cannot be dug at 
all. None the less, the tract exhibits considerable prosperity , 
having a dense population, small villages and numerous hamlets, 
and extremely close cultivation; it suffers little from excessive- 
rainfall, but at the same time is apt to be severely tried in years 

of drought. . 

The eastern portion of the district, comprising the remainder The 

of Budaun, a small strip of Usehat, and the whole of Salempur, low: 
lies within the influence of the Eamganga. The katehr and katil 
give place to the hankaii, which extends as far as the Aril and 
possesses a heavy clay soil in which rice is the chief crop. 

The raU harvest can usually be irrigated from wells and the 
numerous tanks, but a failure of the rains causes general distress, 
while in wet years flooding is very prevalent. In former day« 
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the banhati ^Tas a dense jnngle, and patclies ot maic smii ieina.ix 
in many places. The climate is feverish, owing to the defective 
drainage; formerly the flood water was earned off hy a channel 
known as the Kadwara, which flowed underneath the eastern 
edge of the Tcatehr, but tMs has become silted up, and the stream 
BOW wanders through the low ground, filling every jhil and stray 
local depression, and doing serious harm at times by its unregu- 
lated overflow. East of the Aril is another elevated plain, 
comprising-the greater portion of Salempur and extending to the 
alluvial bolt along the Ramganga. The prevailing sod is a firm 
and productive loam, but in the depressions it stiffens into a hai-d 
clay. The cultivation is fairly close, but is broken in places by 
dTiah thickets and grassy wastes. The tract chiefly depends on 
the rabi harvest, as the autumn crops are often endangered by 
floods. The riverain lands bordering on the Ramganga are of 
the usual type and are entirely at the mercy of the river. Adjoin- 
ing the stream are stretches of sand, covered in places with 
tamarisk, but further inland the thin alluvial loam produces fine 
crops in the winter. The hamlets located within this belt are 
few and often temporary, the cultivators being drawn mostly 
from the homesteads on the uplands. 

The general distribution of soils has already been shown 
in the foregoing account. The three main divisions are loam, 
clay, and hhur or sand, and these together comprise the whole 
area* although they are capable of indefinite sub-division. 
Ttuia the khadir soils go by different names, although they 
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settlement under the heading of loam. For the purposes of 
assessment the broad natural elassifi^ation was aioptelj, but reifine* 
nieiits were iiitrodueel by dividing-loam into two classes^ the 
sejonl containing the infeiior varieties merging into bhur on 
one side and into poor clay on the other; by clistiiiguisliing ia 
the case of bimr the coarse sands 'of the uplands^ which need 
long fallows after a year or two of tillage^ from the better and 
more permanently culturable stretches of sandy soil; and also by 
introdajing as a special class "the -artificial soil known as 
k'inrij which iiuluies the highly manured and closely cultivated 
land immediately adjoining the- village site. The best part of 
this r/aiiMni’y which corresponds ■ to the goind of the eastern dis- 
tricts and to the hdra of Meerut, .wms treated separately as 
and consists of the fields tilled wdth minute caro 
by Miiraos and other market-gardening castes, and producing 
vegetables, tobacco, and other. crops-^ throughout the year. No 
special division wms assigned to usetr, as there is very iittlo of a 
malignant character in this district and most of it could be 
reclaimed by careful tillage. Classified on this basis, it 
amounted to 10*3 par cent, of .'the whole area, ■ including 2'3- par 
cent, demaraate:! as h:tchhianci. Tha highest proportion in any 
pargana v;as 12*S per cent, in UJliani, closely followed by Usehat 
with 11‘2 per cent, wdiila Budaun, Salempur and Islamnagar w’cre 
also above the district average. The lowest proportion wms 8*5 
per cent, in Sahas wmn, which in 'almost every respeofc is the wmrst 
pargana of the district. Clay ' accounted for eight per cent-, 
and is very unevenly distributed. Salempur occupies by far the 
most prominent position with 25*9 per cent., 'svhile next comes 
Kot with 12 per cent,, and then Biidaiin and Rajpiira; the lowest 
figures are those of Bisaiili and Ujhani, w-hera it is little more 
than two per cent. The bkihr soils aggregate 12T x)er cent., rang- 
ing frem practically nothing in Salempur to no less than 38-4 
per cent, in Sahaswmn, wdiile in Ujhani, Islamnagar and Asad^mr, 
all of which contain x)ortioiis of the main hhur belt, the figure is 
above the average. The amount returned as second class hJmr 
wms very small, being little more than *9 per cant, of the total ; 
two-thirds of this is to be found in jaargana Sahaswan, and the 
balk" of the remainder in the-Gunnaur tahsil. There ramain# 
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loam, which covers 69 per cent., 18-3 per cent, being of the 
variety. Relatively, the least amount is in Sahaswan, 49-o per 
cent., and the greatest in Bndaun, Satasi and Bisaidi, the last 
containing no less than 80-7 per cent, of the loam soils. 

The river system of Budaun has already been described to 
some extent, but a more detailed account is necessary in order to 
elucidate the topography of the district. The chief river is the 
Ganges, and all the others are its tributaries, the most important 
being the Eamganga, which unites with the main stream in 

Hardoi. ^ i i 

The Gauges lias a course of some 93 miles along the borders 

of this district, from the north of pargana Rajpura, past Asad- 
pur, Sahaswan, Ujhani and Usehat, to the trijunction of Budaun, 
Shahiahanpur and Farrukhabad. It flows in a wide and sandy 
bed and is liable to change its channel from year to year, so 
that the total area of the district is constantly subject to varia- 
tion. Numerous islands occur along its course, and as the deep 
stream rule prevails, they are apt to be transferred from one dis- 
trict to another several times within the course of a few seasons. 
The banks of the river are alternatively sloping and abrupt, a 
cliff on one side being usually faced by a slope on the other. Ihe 
vao'aries of the Gauges have been checked in pargana Asadpur 
by° the great Narora weir at the headworks of the lower 
canal and by the series of training embankments that flanked 
it on either side. The chief of these starts from the railway 
bridge and runs parallel to the river for a distance of six miles 
and by this means a large tract has been effectively protected 
from inundation and is now covered with close cultivation. 
Elsewhere the land along the river is of fluctuating value, and 
though the heU is extremely fertile, its prosperity might at any 
time disappear if the Ganges were to exhibit a tendency to return 
eastwards. There are permanent bridges over the river^ near 
Babrala, by which the railway passes from Chandausi to Aligarh, 
and at Kachhla, on the line from Budaun to Soron ; temporary 
bridges of boats are maintained at Rajghat and Ramghat, while 
elsewhere the passage is effected by means of ferries. 

The lowlying hkadvr along fhe Ganges is intersected by a 
multitude of small streamsj some of which have their origin in the 
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interior and maintain a definite course, while the rest are merely 
backwaters of the river and are liable to change from year to 
year One of the most important of these streams is the Mahawa, 
which takes its origin in the Moradabad district and enters 
Budaun in the north of pargana Kajpura, about two miles dis- 
tant from the Ganges. It flows in a direction roughly parallel 
to that of the latter, but below the village of Eajpura it bene s 
sharply to the east, and thence maintains a south-easterly course 
through Asadpur. Entering Sahaswan, it again turns east towards 
the edge of the bhit,r uplands, where it receives the Chhoiya, after- 
wards passing south through the khadir and continuing parallel 
to the Ganges till its junction with that river m the western 
extremity of pargana Ujhani. The Mahawa, which ongina y 
was nothing but a local drain, now acts as an overflow channel 
of the Ganges owing to changes that have occurred in Morad- 
abad. Consequently before it enters this district, its narrow and 
often tortuous bed is filled to overflowing, with the inevitable 
result of serious flooding when the stream is swollen by the drain- 
age brought down along its small tributaries. These in^d^ 
tions fill the whole of the Mahawa valley, and the country is 
swept by a destructive rush of water which leaves nothing behind 
it but damage on every side. The floods extend into Asadpim 
and Sahaswan, and have been productive of much 8atura,tion and 
the consequent appearance of usar, while in many p aces e 
river by its efforts to straighten its winding course, has cut away 
much good land, carving for itself experimental channels and 
then abandoning them, and covering considerable areas wit a 
deposit of coarse gravel and sand. In the lower part of its 
course it is flanked by a line of villages in which the surface is 
uneven and the soil inferior, the tract near the junction with the 
Ganges being perhaps the worst in the whole district. The only 
bridge over the Mahawa is that on the hue of railway, and else- 
where the passage is effected by fording, though tins becomes 

impossible during the rains, £ i 

The tributaries of the Mahawa are very numerous, but of Tikta. 

Httle importance, being mere drainage channels which seldom 
bold water throughoutthe year. The first to join the main stream 
in this district is the Tikta, otherwise known as the Naktaor 
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Ifakatia, which has its origin in the jhUs lying below the hhur 
cliff in pargana Sambhal of Mora:labad. It enters Rajpura on 
the northern border near the village of Singhaula and flows past 
Bhiraoti to join the Mahawa at Gaiha to the north of the raihyay. 
The Tikta is fed by the Kunda Nala^ Avhich rises in the naigh- 
bbnrhood of Gawan and develops into a deep lagoon near 
Bhainsrauli; thence it flows on through Hirauni, whore it 
becomes known as the Andheria^ and falls into the Tikta at Arthal. 
Just above this point the stream is swmllon by the overflow from 
the jhil at Mukatpur. 

The Bm-dmar, known in its upper reaches as the Singh, is 
a small stream which collects the drainage in the tract betv. een 
the Mahawa and the Ganges, and passes through pargana Eaj- 
pura into Asad pur, where it flows along the northern boundary 
to join the Mahawa near Pusaiili. It is a very unimporcant 
stream, containing water only during the rains; but it has a con- 
siderable effect on the land in this neighbourhood, which contains 
a large amount of usar waste and a hard unfertile soil. 

The Chhoiya, to which reference has already been made, 
rises in Moradahad and flows below the sandy uplands of Raj- 
pura and Sahaswan, somewhat imperfectly performing its duties 
as a drainage channel, as it is unduly swollen during the rains by 
a number of small tributaries or kadwaras which carry down the 
surface water from the bhur or else bring into its channel the 
overflow' from the Mahawa. A short distance from Rasulpur 
Kalan, the Chhoiya leaves the Umt and cuts across the khadir 
to join the Mahawa at the village of Bhogajit ISTagaria. The 
iiamA Chhoiya is also applied without distinction to a number of 
small rivulets that assist in carrying off the drainage from the 
kadwara line of swamps to tho Mahaw'a. A fourth tributary 
of the latter river is tho Aka, w'hich drains tho tract known as 
Baiswara and falls into the river near Shoes. To the w'cst of 
this there are a number of small ill-defined streams in the vicinity 
of the Ganges, known generically as sotyas or jotyas, through 
which the river sends its overflow during the rains. The most 
prominent of these are the Ghagel, which passes through the 
alluvial mahals, and the Latheta, winding along between the 
flood bank and- the mar. These are in no sense permanent 
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,ms aacl are liable to alteration or even disappearance at any 

South of the junction of the Mahawa with the Ganges there Kamm, 
' small drainage channels of which mention may be 
' The first of these is the Kamra, which has its 
the'sahaswan hadwara mid flows through the west of 
pith a somewhat rapid current. In ordinary years it 
its functions without doing damage, bnt occasionally it 

a oYerfloWj and then it fioocis 
■ with incredible severity, " 

I an nimsnal sizOy swept 
d to Kaehhla/and' traiisfo^ 
r into a vast lakey entirely destroy- 
number of villages. 

the Kamra falls into the Bhainsanrj a 
some tanks in pargana Islamna- 
Buniiing diagonally 


are inaiiy 
briefly made, 
origin in i 
Ujhani w 
performs : 
has to carry 

the tract through which it passes 
the autumn of 1894 the Ivamra swelled to 
away a portion of the main roaa 
the "whole of the country 

iiig the khdirij' harvest in a 
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suffering much from heat and thirst chi their way fromSambhalto 
Budaun. The river flows in a deep and clearly defined bed, and 
seldom does much damage to the land in its neighbourhood. 
There is a small amount of alluviaH'Aa^dir along the channel, and 
though autumn crops cannot safely be grown, the floods are seldom? 
80 great as to prevent the land from: being cultivated in the rabi, 
and in most years excellent harvests are realized. In Budaun and 
Ujhani the hhadir becomes extremely narrow, while the banks 
increase in height and are cut up by small ravines, above which 
the land is light and sandy. In Usehat the Sot forces its^ way 
through the hhw ridge and emerges' into the Ganges hhadir^ 
thence following the line of the high cliff, and carrying off the- 
drainage from the sandy uplands. Owing to the absence of 
restraint on the right bank, it here pours its overflow across the* 
hhadir during the rains> and in times of flood it unites with the- 
Ganges, such inundations being responsible for much and 
deposits of sand in the valley. Near the eastern border of the- 
pargana, the Sot is made to serve a useful purpose by means o£ 
the canals drawn from it to irrigate the tract of stiff clay soil 
around Khera J alalpur, known as the chaunr. The Sot is bridged 
on the main road near Budaun, but elsewhere the crossing m 
effected by fording or by ferries, the most important of the latter- 
being at Nijra near Bisauli, 

No tributaries of any importa^iee fall into the Sot in this^ 
district, and the only drainage channels of any size are confined 
to the lower portion of its course. One of these is a small nalo! 
known as the Chhoxya, w^hich rises near Sateti in pargana Kot 
and runs into the river at Shahzadnagar after a winding course 
of a few miles.,;; goes by the name of Gutain, whicb 
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tte hliw ridge in. pargana Ujhaai, The low line of drainage 
which skirts the eastern edge of the becomes again an 

mconnectecl string of small swamps, the largest of which lies 
close to the town of Ujhani. The overflow from these morasses 
has adopted an ili-deflnei course for itself, owing to a series of 
wet seasons in which excessive flooding occurred, and now passes 
through Aharwara into a large ravine whicdi joins the Sot near 
Muhamtnadganj. The stream is of insignificant sijse, but does 
an undue amount of damage, as in the upper part of its course 
considerable 'svaterlogging and deterioration have taken pla3e. 

The Aril rises in a swamp of pargana Bambhal in Morad- AriL 
abad, and first touches this district in the north-eastern corner of 
Islamnagar near the village of Ajitpur. Passing into Bisauli, it 
bends northwards, and after uniting with the small stream locally 
known as the Chhoiya, flows along the eastern boundary as far 
as Bharatpur, thence passing into the Bareilly district. In the 
upper part of its course the Aril has a well-defined bed wufch a 
small khadir, in which deterioration has occurred on account of 
waterlogging. In Bisaiili the valley expands and becomes more 
shallow, with the result that in times of flood the stream overflow's 
its bank and does somew'hat extensive damage to the villages in 
its neighbourhood. The Aril reappears in the north of pargana 
Budaun, for a short distance forming the boundary, and then 
turning south-east beyond the Bareilly road. Entering Salem- 
pur, it flow’-s in a very irregular course, separating the hanhati 
from the eastern uplands, and eventually joins the Ramgangain 
the extreme south of the pargana. The river appears to have 
changed its direction at no very distant date, its old channel 
being the hadwara or depression which traverses the bankati in 
pargana Biidaun, . The bed of the river is now fairly well 
defined, and in this part of the district it proves beneficial 
than otherwise, as, although floods are frequent in the wet 
seasons, numerous villages along its banks obtain water for 
irrigation from this stream. Though the flow is perennial, the 
Aril can generally be forded without difficulty, except when 
swollen in the rains. 

In addition to the small Chhoiya in the north of Bisauli, Bajka. 
the Aril has several tributaries, though these merely represent 
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old chaimels of the river. The first of these affluents is the 
Bajha, which runs for a few miles through the north-eastern 
corner of pargana Budaun and then passes into Salempur. At 
Sirsa it receives on its left bank a similar stream known as the 
Andheria, and thence flowing due south it Joins the Aril at 
Chhaohao, 

Further east is the Narha, a small stream which rises in 
Bareilly and flows in a southerly direction through the alluvial 
land that fringes the Eamganga, being finally absorbed by that 
river near the village of XJreua. It carries off the drainage 
from the higher ground to the west, but in its general aspect is 
merely a backwater of the larger stream. In wet seasons it 
swells to a considerable size, and the whole tract between it and 
the Eamganga is liable to be submerged. 

The Eamganga is a large and navigable river flowing in an 
extremely wide bed, within which its channel shifts from year 
to year. It has a course of about 36 miles along the eastern 
boundary of the distriet, separating the Salempur pargana from 
Shahjahanpur. From its entry at Eukampur in the north to its 
exit at Simaiia in the south-east corner of the pargana, the 
banks of the river are fringed by stretches of sand, covered in 
places with tamarisk Jungles, and beyond this lies a strip of thiu 
alluvial loam which produces flue crops in the rqhi harvest. 
The whole of this area is subject to change, as the river is no 
more stable in this district than any other part of its course. 
The banks resemble those of the Ganges, being alternately 
shelving and abrupt; they are of no great height, and in all cases 
are liable to be cut away by the stream. In the cold weather 
fords exist at a few places, but ordinarily the passage is efl’ected 
by means of ferries, the most important being that of Bela Dandi, 
on the road from Budaun to Shahjahanpur. 

The lakes and jhils of the district are numerous and extens-i 
ive, and deserve notice, not only on account of their utility 
for the purposes of irrigation, but also because in many instances 
they are liable to do considerable damage to the land in their 
vicinity by overflowing their banks. At the last settlement the 
area under water amounted to over 2' 4 per cent, of the whole 
distafklj buf tlia igwe w of little use, as it include® the rjveiB' 
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ill a'lditioii to the open sheets of water^ and moreover is liable to 
ohaiigej not only from year to year^ but also at different seasons. 
The various depressions differ greatly in their character and 
appea^-aiiee. Some fe\Y ai'3 of the nature of pennaiient lakes, 
v'hile others are merely ill-determined drainage channels of 
which the bed has become silted up in places, resulting in the 
formation of numerous detached swamps instead of a regular 
stream. Among the latter must be in-eluded all the jhtls that lie 
along the edges of the main hlmr ridge, known generally as 
Imdwaras^ but sometimes possessing distinctive names, as is the 
ease with the Aswar an 1 Gutain A third class comprises 

the numerous small ponds Vvdiich aljOiiud throughout the lo wiving 
clay tra'its, especially in the banhati of the Bii laun and Balompur 
pargaiias, A faw of the larger permanent lakes call for more 
detailed mention. In pargana Rajpura the chief is the great 
Purainla jhil near the village of Bhiraoti, lying in the midst of 
dhalc jungle, the last remnant of a famous forest oE former days^ 
while others ineliiJe the deep lake near Bhainsrauli and numerous 
Binaller depressions in the eastern half of the pargana. In 
A^alpiir there are none oE any note, but farther south in Sahas- 
wan there is a conthiiioiis line of swamps along the hhif/r cliff,, 
culminating in the great Dhand jhil outside the headquarters 
town. This resembles a horseshoe in shape, being about threo 
miles long and some 200 yards broad. Smaller continuations 
of this jhil extend to the southern border of the pargana in a 
line botweoii Kaiilhai and Rasula near Ujhani, In the southern 
portion of the Ganges valley there are many lakes of consider- 
able size, the most noteworthy being the three big jhils in the 
villages of Jalalpur, Qadir Chunk and Nurpur. The last is the 
finest stretch of water in the district and is a permanent lake, 
gradually increasing in area, as the exit towards the Ganges has 
become silted up. Beyond the bhur there are not many lakes of 
great size. A few are to I)e found in Islamnagar to the north, 
the largest being that at Bikrampur Charsaura ; there are none in 
Bisauli, but farther south in pargana Satasi, several broad but 
shallow ||epressions are to be seen, the chief being those of Singh- 
lhara, Bagren, Agai and Urena, all of which are of 

#0i|igicleirabto value im irrigafcio®. Kot possesws m 
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swamps, but a number of small depressions such as the Aswar 
jhils and others in the centre of the pargana, where the rain 
water has no natural outlet. The same remarks apply to the 
katehr tracts of Budauii and Ujhaui, save for the Hue of marshes 
in the latter which develops into the Gutain. To the east, in the 
hankati region, jhils are very numerous, but seldom of any size 
or permanence} the largest is that near Usawan in pargana Use- 
hat, a long narrow piece of water which stretches over a distance 
of about five miles. Lastly, in the extreme south of the same 
pargana there is a large tract of swampy land, which receives the 
escape waters from the Sot canals. This has resulted in extens- 
ive saturation in the villages to the east of Khera Jalalpur, 
while at Dalelganj, between the bhihr edge and the river, a deep 
and permanent marsh has been formed, in which the old irriga- 
tion channels are marked only by the lines of high bulrushes that 
rise above the swamp. 

The streams above described form the drainage lines of the 
country, and as has been already shown, frequently fail to attain 
their object. The annual inundations of the alluvial lands 
along the Ganges and Eamganga are natural and generally of a 
beneficial nature, particularly in the case of the former; but in 
other places the recurring floods do nothing but damage, 
except perhaps in the low clay soils of the hankati tract, whei’e 
abundant water is necessary for the important rice crop. The 
worst damage is done by the Mahawa, which frequently destroys 
good land and leaves behind it a barren silt. In former days 
serious floods in this river seldom occurred, but about 1871 a 
change took place in pargana Hasanpur of Moradabad, by which 
a large volume of water was transferred from the Ganges into the 
Mahawa channel. The floods reached their greatest intensity 
about the time of the last settlement, but latterly they have been 
less severe, owing probably to the different character of the sea- 
sons. The stream affects nearly all the villages along its banks 
in the parganas of Rajpura, Asadpur and Sahaswan. The floods 
of the Kamra have also been noticed, with regard to 48 villages 
in pargana Ujhani; as also have those on the Sot in tlij hhadw 
of Usehat. The last river has occasionally done considerable 
damage in its upper reaches, as was especially the case soon 
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after tlie construefciQU of the railway line, tue emDanfa-menib or 
which caused considerable disturbance in the drainage system of 
the district. Fearing the destruction of the earthworks by the 
amount of water which had collected behind them, the engi- 
neers made cuttings in several places, with the result that the 
whole volume poured into the Sot and carried awa,y the old 
bridge at Isijra, at the same time doing widespread injury to the 
laiuf on either bank. At the present time 41 villages of the 
hatehr are classified as jirecarious through floods on the Sot, and 
11 are liable to similar damage along the course of the Aswar 
and Bhaiiisaur. Soma 17 villages in Kot, Islamnagar and Satasi 
are liable in wet years to flooding and saturation from local 
causes, owing to the absence of any defined lines of drainage. 
The bhur tract, owing to its nature, does not as a rule suffer 
from excessive moisture, although waterlogging may take place 
on the slopes, and the flood water impoverishes the high ground 
by washing away the scanty particles of good soil. 

On the other hand, several portions of- the district are apt to 
be aifect-ed by drought. This is especially felt in thebhwy the 
whole of which is of a precarious character, as irrigation is 
naturally absent. A few scattered villages of the hatehr con- 
tain a high and sandy soil, comprising eight in Bisauli, sis in 
Islamna-ar, and four in Satasi, but with these exceptions the 
tract is practically secure, as even if the kharif harvest is lost 
by a failure of the rains, the ease with vrhich wells can be con- 
structed in every part removes all danger to the rah^. In the Jchadir 
the soil is so moist and the water level so high that drought is never 
to be feared, and floods constitute the only possible calamity, n 
the baukati villages a deficient rainfall means the loss of the 
valuable rice crops, aud tho same contingency has to be faced i^n 
several parts of Salempnr beyond the Aril; but as a rule the 
construction of temporary wells renders the latter tract fairly 
secure in the rabi harvest, while in the hankati sufficient means 

of irrigation are always at hand. n i , i 

The area classified as waste land is considerable, but a large 
proportion of this is only technically so described. At the last 
Ltlemenii the so-called uncultnrable area amounted to, 80,o86 acres 
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13,674 aores were occupied by village sites, roads, and the like, 
leaving only 38,213 acres as actually barren. This excludes the 
land described as culturable waste and fallow, although much of 
the former is doubtless of too poor a quality to repay cultiva- 
tion. Omitting for the present the culturable waste, we find that 
of the barren area the largest amounts are to bo found in the 
Datagau] and Gunnaur tahsils and by far the least in Bisaiili, 
where the proportion is less than four per cent, of the wdiole ; in 
tahsil Budaun it is over twenty per cent., and in Bahaswan about 17 
per cent. The nature of this area differs greatly in different 
parts. Along the Ganges it consists mainly of sandy stretches 
covered with coarse grass and occasional patches of tamarisk, 
while in other parts it comprises the ibsar plains or dhak jungles. 
In Gunnaur %sar is frequently seen in the Mahawa valley, espe- 
cially in the tract known as the dhaher of j)argana Eajpura, 
where the land has at all times been siil)joct to saturation. The 
same thing occurs in the lowdying parts of Sahaswan; and again 
in Ujhani, particularly along the Gauges in the vicinity of 
Kachhla. There is little usar in the Jcatehr, but in the hanhati 
region dhak jungles again occur, and their prosoiico is an indi- 
cation that mar is to bo found in the neighbourhood. In the 
Dataganj tahsil such land is very common in the khadir of the 
Ganges and along the Sot, while small patches are also to be 
seen in the higher ground in pargana Salempur. 

With the exception of the grass and tamarisk covered wastes 
along the Ganges and Kamganga, the only jungles of Budaun are 
the stretches of dhak which are to be seen in different parts. In 
former days these were remarkably extensive, covering a large 
portion of Eajpura, where there was once an extensive forest 
known as the kala dhaka^ which served as an impenetrable 
refuge for the marauding Ahar inhabitants. Another great forest 
W'as that which occupied almost the whole of the bcmkati tract in 
the parganas of Budaun and Salempur, and Avas used impartially 
as a hunting-ground by the Sultans of Dobli and as the hiding- 
place of the turbulent Katehrias. Of late years these jungles 
have greatly decreased in area, owing partly to the spread of 
cultivation, and partly to the demand for firewood created by 
the railway, h^idm the use of steam coal, and by the canal wmrks 
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at Narora. Other jungles are still to be found around Kakora 
in Ujhani and elsewhere^ but the extent of their disappearance 
may be imagined from the fact that in the 30 years preceding the 
last settlement over 14^000 acres had been cleared in Salempur 
and Budaun alone. 

The dhaJc tree ( Buiea frondosa ) is of little use except as Trees, 
fuel^ although occasionally dyes are extracted from the flowers^ 
and a gum used in the manufacture of indigo and in the prepa- 
ration of astringent medicines is obtained from it^ while the bark 
and roots furnish material for a cheap kind of rope • the leaves, 
too, are commonly used by Baris to make platter and cups for 
the reception of curds and other food. The remaining trees of the 
district resemble those found throughout the Doab and the south 
of Rohilkhand. They include the mango, which is generally 
planted in groves or along the roadsides; the shisham^ siras, 
nirrby and tun, all of which are of considerable value for timber , 
and are commonly grown for the purpose ; the hahul, which is 
valuable not only on account of the hardness and durability of 
its wood, but also for the bark, which is in general demand for 
tanning ; the four varieties of fig, known as the gular, pahar, 
pipal and bargad, all of which attain a great size, especially the 
two last, a very celebrated example of the bargad being seen at 
Karanpur in pargana Islamiiagar, where it covers almost an acre 
of ground. Besides these, mention may be made of bamboos, 
which grow in great profusion; date-palms, which are found in 
considerable numbers in the bankati and elsewhere ; and various 
speeies prized for their fruit or their medicinal properties, such 
as the tamarind, jamun, mulberry, bel, her, kaclmar and amaltas 
or Indian laburnum. 

On the whole, the district presents the appearance of a well Groves, 
wooded tract, as in addition to the jungles there is an abundance 
of artificial groves of mango and other fruit trees. This is espe- 
cially the case in the katehr, and to a less extent in the Ganges 
khadir; but in the bhur the absence of trees is very marked, 
and groves are also few in number on the sandy banks of the 
river and in the clay areas. At the last settlement the land occu- 
pied by groves covered 15,926 acres or nearly 1*4 per cent, of the 
whole. It was observed that in many parts, especially the 
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parganas of Bisauli, Sataai, Kot and Biidann^ a number of old 
groves had been out down during the currency of the preceding 
settlement^ but their place had been taken by new plantations, 
and on the whole there wa^ an increase of over 4,500 acres. The 
proportion is still decidedly low as compared with the more 
densely wooded districts of Oudh, in which it sometimes rises to 
five per cent, or more, and the difference is due partly to the 
nature of the soil, and partly to the habits of the people, some 
castes, and notably Kajputs, being much more addicted to plant- 
ing trees than others. The variations in the case of different 
tahsils are somewhat remarkable. Bisauli comes first with over 
two per cent., followed by Sahaswan and Dataganj, in which the 
proportion closely approximates to the district average ; while in 
Budaun it is little more than one per cent., and in Guiinaur, a 
poorly -wooded tract, it is only *5 per cent, of the whole area, 
the deficiency being especially marked in pargana Eajpura, which 
has less than 400 acres of grove land. In Islamnagar, Satasi and 
Kot, there is hardly a village without a plantation of some 
description, the presence of groves being most remarkable in those 
held by Kajputs, Qujars and Musalmatis. Pargana Bisauli ia 
equally well off in this respect, as also is the upland portion of 
Budaun, particularly in the neighbourhood of the headquarters 
town. Ujhani is excellently wooded, although a good deal of 
cutting has taken pla.ee in the south; the groves near Ujhani 
town and Jalalpur being the most noticeable. In Salempur most 
of the bigger homesteads are surrouncled by fine groves, but here, 
too, there has been some tendency to reduce the area and bring 
the land under the plough. It appears that the plantation of groves, 
has been encouraged to some extent by the rules laid down at the 
last settlement, exempting all grove land from revenue, this prin- 
ciple being extended to new plantations even when the ground 
between the trees is brought under light tillage. 

As in all districts of the Gangetic plain, in which the 
surface soil and the underlying strata consist merely of alluvial 
deposits, the geology of Budaun exposes few minerals of any 
interest or importance. The chief is the limestone conglomerate- 
known as kankm ^ appears in many places and is of con- 
siderable value metal and as ballast^ while it is 
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employed for the manufacture of lime. There are many quarries^ 
some of the most important being at Chakolar in pargana 
Budaun^ Rasula in Sahaswan, Bichaula and Sikri Qasimpur in 
ITjhani, Agol in Kot, and Masaudpura in Usehat. The cost 
of excavation is about Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet; but the chief 
factor is the carriage; which amounts to about eight annas 
a mile. Lime is also produced by burning in open kilns a kind 
of calcareous marl; but the article is never equal to that obtained 
from hanhaVy and the latter again in its hydraulic qualities 
cannot compare \Yith the lime from the Kumaun Bhabar. This 
marl is found in beds from five to twelve feet below the surface, 
chiefly at Aharwara and JTarao in Ujliani, and Arolia in Usehat ; 
it is of two qualities; the lime yielded by the best fetching about 
Rs. 20 per 100 cubic feet, while the inferior description costs 
Es. 16 or less. The only other mineral product is the saline 
efflorescence known as reli^ an impure carbonate of soda which 
is an invariable accompaniment of saturation in the soil. *\Thile 
it renders the land unfertile, it is not without its uses, for it is 
collected and employed as a substitute for soap, amd also forms 
one of the principal ingredients in the manufacture of the crude 
glass from which bangles are made. This reli is also employed 
in the production of hliari or sulphate of soda. There are large 
works at which this article is made on the banks of the Ganges nea-t 
Kachhla in pargana Ujhani, and a few are also to be found 
further east in Usehat. The O'Dell is boiled and strained in open 
mud vats, and the resultant deposit is dried and packed for 
export to Farrukhabad. The lessees pay an annual tax of Rs. 10 
for each farnace to the Salt department, but in addition to this 
the za^iindar charges a royalty ranging from Rs. 60 to Es. 60. 
The latter assists the lessee by advances, to be repaid when the 
produce is sold, but he runs the risk of losing everything if, as 
occasionally haicpens, an untimely shower of rain falls while the 
kJm^i is in the straining pits, as the whole outturn is then 
ruined. 

Bricks are not very extensively used for building in this 
district, but when required may be readily obtained. Clay for 
making bricks, which are slop-moulded on the ground and burnt 
in native kilns, is to be found in most parts, usually in the beds of 
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tanks ; and brickworks are generally to be seen in the vicinity of 
the old Muhammadan towns. The bricks are made in four sizes 
and qualities, the price ranging from Re. 1 to Es. 7 per thousand. 
The use of stone is most uncommon : When necessary, it is 
imported from Agra, the most common form being red sandstone 
flags for roofing. Timber is obtained locally ; the usual varieties 
to be obtained are shishaTa, nim^ and mango, but the last is of a 
very inferior description and not durable. The best kind in the 
market is sat which is brought from the forests of Ivumaun 
and Pilibhit, 

In former days the district contained a great abundance and 
variety of wild animals, and we ax'o told by the historians that 
Firoz Shah converted the whole country between Budaun and 
Aonla into an imperial hunting preserve, the like of which was 
not to be found in any other tract within reach of Dehli. Since 
the disappearance of the greater part of these jungles the condi- 
tion of things has 'materially altered. Till within recent times 
there was a comparatively large amount of jungle in pargana 
Eajpura and all along the course of the Ganges, but much of this 
has vanished by reason of the rapid spread of cultivation. The 
last tiger was killed in 1893 near Kajhhla, but there is little 
likelihood of the recurrence of such an event, and the leopard 
also has become practically extinct. Rewards are given for the 
destruction of wolves, which are still very numerous and cause 
some loss of life, both to human beings and cattle, no fewer than 
72 deaths having been recorded in 1901, or more than in any 
other district. Wild pigs are to be found wherever there is 
suitable cover and are often hunted by sportsmen fron! Bareilly. 
Antelope and nilgai are still to be seen in some numbers, but 
they have been greatly reduced of late years and their disappear- 
ance from the jungles of Rajpura w^as remarked shortly after the 
construction of the railway. Among other animals mention may 
be made of jackals, foxes and hares, which are as common as 
in other parts of Rohilkhand. The birds of the district are of 
the usual species, snipe and waterfowl of all varieties being 
found in great numbers during the cold weather, and it is said 
that this fact influenced the first collector in his selection of 
Sahaswan as the distriot headquarters in preference to Budaun. 
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owing to the closer proximity of jungles and jhih. Other game- 
birds include quail; sand-grousO; black and grey partridge; all of 
which occur in ahundaiice; and floricaii; which are somewhat 
rare. 




Fish of many varieties are found in the Ganges and Earn- Fisheries, 
ganga riverS; and also in the Sot; Aril and Mahawa. Some of the 
larger jhils contain several kinds of fish; especially those of 
Nurpur and Lakniipur; and the Dhand swamp near Sahaswan. 

They are caught by various methods; but chiefly with nets of 
different patterns in the rivers and lakeS; and in the small 
streams by means of wicker baskets at an opening in a dam. 

The fishing industry affords support to a considerable number of 
persons; amounting to 2;034 at the last censuS; while many others 
resort to fishing as a subsidiary means of support. The principal 
castes thus engaged are DhimarS; Mallahs and Kahars. The- 
produce is sold in the bazars at prices varying from six pice to 
four annas per ser^ according to the quality ; but a fair amount 
is exported by rail to Bareilly; especially from the Dhanari 
station. Almost all classes of the population eat fish w’hen 
obtainable; with the exception of Brahmans and Baiiias. 

The domestic animals of Budaun call for no special atten- Cafetls. 
tioii; for the cattle of the district are of the ordinary inferior 
type, the better varieties being imported either from the Punjab 
or from the submontane tracts in the north of Rohilkhaiicl. The 
quality of the locally-bred animals depends much on the available 
pasturage; and consequently there is a somewhat marked differ- 
ence between the cattle of the highly-tilled uplands and those of 
the Ganges Jehad ir, and especially the Gunnaur tahsil; in which 
extensive and valuable grazing-grounds exist. The presence 
of these pastures has given rise to several attempts at improving 
the indigenous breed by introducing stud bulls of a superior 
stamp ; but the experiment did not prove sufficiently successful to 
w^arrant its continuance. For several years such bulls were 
stationed at Simri in Gunnaur and at SaifuUahganj in pargana 
Islamnagar. Much of the old pasture land has been broken 
up with the spread of cultivation j in former days the grazing 
grounds of Kaulhai in Sahasw’-an and of Usawan in Usehat were 
very famouS; but all trace of them has long disappeared. The 
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€Oiiiitry cattle^ so long as siifBcient fodder can be obtained^ are 
fully capable of performing the light ^York required of them^ 
and a pair of bullocks may be obtained at any price botvYeen 
Es. 30 and Rs. 80. Those of a superior description are employed 
for draught purposes^ and are used only by the wealthier classes. 

There are no records purporting to show the number of cattle 
in the district before the last settlement. An enumeration made 
in 1892 gave a total of 223/205 plough-animals, or 2*63 to 
each ploughj, the average duty per plough being 5*66 acres, as 
calculated in the cultivated area. The latter figure was unduly 
low, as at the time a considerable amount of land was temporarily 
out of cultivation. A regular cattle census was taken in August 
1899, and it was then ascertained that the number of animals had 


risen to 243,581, the average to each plough being 2-33, which 


was very slightly below that of the provinces generally ; the duty 
had increased to 8T2 acres, this figure being somewhat high for 
Eohilkhand, the reasons assigned being the lightness of the soil and 
consequently of the labour demanded, and also the large amount 
of spade cultivation in the Ganges bda and other tracts. A 
second cattle census was taken at the beginning of 1904, and it 
w^as then found that there w^ere 267,237 bulls, and bullocks and 
20,125 male buffaloes, giving a total of 277,362 plough-animals; 
but though the gross number had increased, the average for each 
plough had declined to 2’ 26, though this was now in excess of the 
general figure for the whole provinces. In addition, there wmro 
116,543 cows, 101,856 cow-buffaloes, and 213,024 young stock. 
The number of cow buffaloes is unusually high and is exceeded 
in but few districts, pointing to a considerable development 
of the ghi trade. There w:as also a large increase under the 
heading of young stock, amounting to nearly 20 per cent, in the 
five years, so that there appears to be no fear of any deficiency 
in the near future. 

Other animals, of which an enumeration ^Yas made at the 
same time, comprised 34,666 sheep, 198,013 goats, 73 mules, 
6,392 donkeys, 595 camels, and 11,438 horses and ponies. These 
figures call for little comment. The sheep and goats ax'O of the 
ordinary description, and 'are kept for food, for penning on the 
land, and for their wool and hair, which in several places m 
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iiiaiiufaotured into rough blankets; the best sheep come from Eajpii- 
tana and the Farrnkhabad district. The number of camels is 
fairly large^ and these animals are used to a considerable extent 
for transport and also for dra»ught purposes, lines of camel-carts 
being maintninod on the roads fromBudaunto Aonla, Kachhla, 
Sahaswaii, Bilsi and Wazirganj. But ordinarily most of the traffic 
goes by carts, these numbering 33,159 — a high figure, as is the 
case throughout Eohilkhand. Mule breeding is not practised to any 
extent in Biidann, and no attempt has as yet been made to render 
. it more popular. Horse breeding, on the other hand, has received 
considerable encouragement from time to time, and for many 
years Government stallions have been stationed in different parts 
of the district. There are now two horse and four pony stallions 
under provincial management, located at Gunnaur, Mustafabad, 

Kaili, Dataganj, Markaoli, and Naushera. 

Cattle disease of various descriptions is fairly common at Cattle 
all times in the district, and especially in the lowlying tracts. At 
times epidemics of considerable intensity occur, and the resultant 
mortality is very great. The returns are of little value, but they 
serve to show that the most prevalent form of sickness, and 
at the same time the least fatal, is foot-and-mouth disease, ■which 
attacks both horned cattle and sheep. Einderpest is also very 
general and works great havoc, although of late years the mortal- 
ity from this cause has shrunk to very small proportions, and this 
phenomenon has been observed throughout the United Provinces. 

Other diseases include anthrax, which is fortunately rare, and the 
malignant sore-throat known as haemorrhagic septicaemia, which 
is usually found in low and marshy localities, such as the khadirs 
of the Ganges and Ramganga. In order to check the spread of 
disease and to promote inoculation for rinderpest, a veterinary 
assistant has been posted to Buclaun under the control of the 
district board. 

The climate of Budaun resembles that of the adjoining districts Climate^ 
of Bareilly and Moradabad, although it lies further to the south and 
consequently at a greater distance from the hills, a fact which 
renders the average temperature somewhat greater than in the 
other tracts of Eohilkhand. At the same time it is undoubtedly 
more cool and moist than the adjacent portions of the Doab 
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beyond the. Ganges. As in other parts of the division, the rains 
are somewhat unhealthy, especially in the southern tracts, \Yhich 
then become waterlogged. The prevailing winds are from the 
east during the rains and from the west in the spring and summer 
months; but the latter blow with less violenco than in more 
southerly districts. Except for the purpose of recording the 
rainfall, no meteorological observations are taken, but it has been 
ascertained that the average monthly temperature varies from 53® 
to 60® in January and from 88® to 93® in May and June, the 
hottest months of the year. 

Statistics of rainfall for the whole district and for each of 
the five tahsils have been preserved since 1864. From that year 
to 1905 inclusive the average annual fall for the district was 33*5 
inches, or considerably less than that of the other parts of the 
division. Nearly two-thirds of the whole are received in July 
and August, and the bulk of the remainder in September and 
June, the driest months being April and November. Showers 
frequently fall in May, as in other parts of the submontane tracts, 
and their occurrence materially reduces the temperature. Some 
rain is invariably received during the winter months, most com- 
monly in January, and occasionally hailstorms occur, though the 
damage resulting from this cause has seldom been serious. The 
local distribution of the rainfall varies to a considerable degree. 
On an average, Dataganj heads the list with an annual fall of 
36*09 inches, while next come Buclaun and Bisaiili with 34*88 
and 34*78 inches respectively. In the western parganas the pre- 
cipitation is less than the general average, the figures for Sahas- 
wan being 31-98 inches and for Gunnaur 29*78 inches, and that 
in spite of the proximity of the Ganges, The annual variations 
are very remarkable. In three years, 1874, 1879, and 1894, the 
total average has exceeded 60 inches, the highest figure on the 
record being 55*68 inches in 1874; and in seven years over 40 
inches have been received. The heaviest fall at any single tahsil 
was 67*1 inches at Dataganj in 1879, followed by 66*8 inches at 
the same place in 1874 and 62*02 inches in 1894. At Gunnaur, 
on the other hand, the highest total ever registered was 48*78 
inches in 1893. Turning to the other extreme, we find that the 
lowest general aterage was '17*12 inches in 1868/ when only ten' 
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inches were received during the year at Sahaswan ; and after this 
comes 1883 with 17*4 inches, 1880 with 18-02 inches, and 1905 
with 19-52 inches, the total on this last occasion being reduced 
by the abnormally small amount of 10*38 inches at Giiniiaur. In 
five other years only the average was less than 25 inches, and 
on the w^hole it may be taken that the district is fortunately 
situated in this respect, and as a rule the rainfall is copious and 
well distributed. 

* That Budaun is comparatively healthy will be seen from an 
examination of the vital statistics. Epidemics are not of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the chief disease is malarial fever, which is 
especially common at the end of the rains and the beginning of 
winter in the low-lying and ill-drained tracts. A table given in 
the appendix shows the annual birth and death-rates from 1891 
onwards.* The former for the first ten years averaged 41 per 
mille, and in the ensuing prosperous period up to 1905 it was no 
less thati 54. Eegistration of deaths has been practised from an 
early date, beginning soon after the mutiny, but up to 1872 the 
system adopted was very defective and no reliability can be 
placed on the figures. In that year an improved method w^as 
introduced. From 1872 to 1830 the average death-rate was 32*33 
per mille, but this figure was very largely in excess of the normal, 
owing to the terrible outbreak of fever in 1879, which resulted in 
the surprising rate of 67*9. During the ensuing ten years the 
average rate was 37*9 per mille, and in this decade thei-e were no 
marked fluctuations. From 1891 to 1900 the figure wms only 
31*7, this being a period of comparative prosperity, as the famine 
of 1897 had but little effect on the district. The returns for 
subsequent years will be seen in the appendix. A second table 
shows the principal causes of death.f Fever, as is the case 
throughout RohilkhancI, heads the list, and in its various forms 
accounts for nearly 85 per cent, of the total mortality. This pro- 
portion has been exceeded on many occasions, and indeed from 
1891 to 1905 more than 90 per cent, of the deaths were attributed 
to this cause. With the exception of 1879 and 1886, both 
unusually wet years, there have been no epidemics of any magni- 
tude. As a matter of fact the disease in this district is of endemic 

# Appendix, Table III. \ f Appendix, Table IV. 
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character and is a necessary concomitant o£ the absence of adequate 
drainage in so largo a proportion of the area. The fever is 
commonly of the intermittent type^ but as olsewhere it mxist be 
remembered that many of the deaths ascribed to fever are due to 
other causes than malaria^ being entered under this head in most 
cases in which fever is merely a symptom. 

Cholera has never been absent from the district for a wliole 
yeai% although on every occasion the number of deaths has been 
insignificant. On an average^ the mortality from this cause froiiv 
1877 to 1905 amounted to 684 persons annually^ but in 14 years 
it was less than 250 and only on five occasions did it exceed 
IjOOO. * There was a bad outbreak in 1882-83^ and again in 1892 
and in 1900^ the last being the most serious oil record, no fewer 
than 8,591 persons being carried off. 

Small-pox similarly occurs every year in some degree, and 
epidemics of considerable intensity aro much more frequent, 
although they are rare as compared with the state of things 
prevailing in former days. From 1872 to 1880 the average mor- 
tality was 2,083 annually, violent outbreaks having occurred in 
1873, 1876 and 1878. During the ensuing decade the number 
fell to 1,426, and would have been much lower but for the ravages 
caused by this disease in 1883-84, when 8,389 deaths were recorded, 
or 29 per cent, of the total mortality of the year. Since that time a 
steady decrease has been observed. From 1881 to 1900 the average 
number of deaths was 632, owing chiefly to the outbreak in 1897, 
which accounted for 4,441 deaths j and from 1901 to 1905 the 
annual average wms hut 260."^ This diminution in the death-rate 
from small-pox may be wholly attributed to the increasing popu- 
larity of vaccination. In early years the measure -was not viewed 
with favour, and for a long time the only preventive wms afforded 
by the dangerous practice of inoculation. The spread of vaeci-* 
nation during more recent years may be estimated from the fact 
that from 1881 to 1890 the average number of operations w'as 
15,800 and in the following ten years 27,900, while from 1901 to 
1905 it was BO less than 35,000, It is estimated that during the 
past seven years over 22 per cent, of the total population 
has been vaccinated, and it is probable that protection has been 
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afforded in this manner to nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of the district. It is only compulsory^ however; within the 
various municipalities. 

The other diseases are of little importance. The returns for 
bowel complaints and plague are shown in the appendix; but the 
farmer do not cause a high mortality, and the latter did not 
make its appearance in this district till 1904, and so far has not 
assumed serious proportions,'^ 

Statistics of iniinnities were first collected at the census of 
1S72; and consequently a comparison can be made between the 
returns of that and each succeeding enumeration. In 1901 the 
number of persons afllicted was 3,041, of whom 2,280 were blind, 
372 deaf and dumb, 267 lepers and 122 insane. There has been 
a marked and steady decrease in the case of blindness, which may 
be ascribed probably to the spread of vaccination and the con- 
sequent diminution of small-pox, one of the most tangible causes 
of blindness. . Leprosy, too, is far less common than formerly, but 
this result cannot be ascribed to any preventive measures. The 
disease is still very common in comparison with other districts,, 
although more eases were found inMoradabad, in the Himalayan 
^tracts, and in the eastern divisions of the provinces. Whether it 
be due to a fish diet, or to the consumption of mouldy rice, or ta 
any other cause, is still a matter of dispute, but neither 
of these theories is contradicted by its prevalence in Budaun. 
The figures for deaf-mutism also are relatively high, but are 
exceeded in Moradabad and Bareilly. Insanity is not common 
but this is in part due to the proximity of the large asylum at 
Bareilly, to which lunatics are sent from all parts of the division, 
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In the matter of agricultural development the district of 
Budaun has made great progress since the introduction of British 
rule. Prior to the cession in 1801, the tract had undergone great 
deterioration^ owing to the impolitic exactions of the Oudh 
officials^ and the institution of a more settled order was at first 
attended with but slow improvement. The severity of the early 
assessments checked any expansion of the cultivated area save in 
those parts where a large amount of recent fallow lay ready to 
hand; for the proprietors were too impoverished to make any fur- 
ther outlay even with the sure prospect of an early return. The 
insecurity of tenure and the absence of any defined rights in the 
soil farther militated against any advance; and matters went from 
bad to worse. It was not till the survey of 1830 and the subse- 
quent regular settlement that the tide turned. At the time of the 
assessment the cultivated area was 681;326 acres or 54T7 per cent* 
of the entire district, and this rep^resented a distinct increasa, 
amounting to nearly 26,000 acres, in the course of a few years. 
The katehr parganas were far ahead of the rest, Bisauli having 
no less than 77 per cent, of cultivation, followed by Kot with 71, 
and Satasi with 65 per cent. These figures contrasted remarkably 
with Sahas wan, in which only 40 j>er cent, was under the p>lough, 
the hkur tract* being in a particularly depressed state. The average 
was also to a considerable extent below the general standard in 
Rajpura and the Dataganj tabsil. The famine of 1837 threw 
the district back, but in a few years & complete recovery was 
effected. In 1849 the land under cultivation aggregated 768,652 
acres or 61*6 per cent., this being an undoubtedly high proportion 
at that time. Every pargana, save Bisauli and XJjliani, where 
none was to be expected, showed a marked improvement, the most 
remarkable being Sahaswan, in which some 56 per cent, was now 
citltivated. The rate of progress was well maintained during the 
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currency of the settlement, and by 1865 a substantial increase of 
cultivation ..as observed. The total area under tillage was 
831,189 acres or 64-9 per cent, of the whole. Ilajpura was now the 
most backward pargana with 50 per cent, cultivated, while next 
came Sahaswan with 66 ; but, as in 1849, this was an ^bnorma 
figure for the hhur was in a state of exceptional prosperity which 
could not be expected to last. In Kot and the three parganas of 
the Bisauli tahsil the piroportion exceeded 80 per cent., while in 
the remainder of the district the ratio approximated to the general 


average. . , 

The annual returns of cultivation go back to 1881, by which 

time it had become evident that the district was flourishing 
under the influence of a light assessment, although the precarious 
tracts necessarily exhibited great variations from year to^year. 
In 1884 cultivation had risen to 892,293 acres, or nearly ^0 per 
cent, of the present total area; but in the following season it 
dropped to 858,628 acres. From 1886 to 1895 the net cultivated 
area averaged 869,700 acres or 67-5 per cent.; but the decline was. 
more apparent than real, as every year the laud bearing a double 
crop was increasing in extent. There was indood some contrac- 
tion towards the end of the decade owing to a succession of bad 
harvests and unfavourable climatic conditions ; but it is difficult to 
compare recent figures with those of former days, owing to the con- 
fusion between the gross cultivation and the actual area cropped. 
From 1896 to 1906 there was a marked improvement, especially 
after the commencement of the new century, wffien the stimulus, 
of a fresh assessment had begun to produce its efiecus. The 
average for the ten years was 916,700 acres or over 71 per cent., 
while at the same time more and more land was made to bear 
two crops in the year. The climax was reached in 1905, whan the 
actual area under tillage was no less than 999,116 acres or ib 
per cent, of the whole district— a figure which is very high even 
for the fertile province of Rohilkhand.* In that year Rajpura 
had 62 per cent, under the plough, while next came Ujhani and 
IJsehat with 70, Asadpur with 73, and Sahaswan with no less 
th^ 74 per cent.— an extraordinary amount for so poor a tract. 
Ail-'tKS'Atlier parg^Dya s. were above the average. Islamnagar 
■■ Table Y, 
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headed the list with the amazing figure of 93 per cent, cultivated^ 
followed by Kot with 90, Bisauliwith 89, Satasi with 88, Buclauii 
with 84, and Salempiir with 77 per cent. "Whatever may be the 
case in the Ganges Ichadir and. the 6/mr uplands, it is at least 
certain that the Jmtehr can be no longer described as backward 
or undeveloped, 

"While the average of the last ten years shows an increase of 
47,000 acres under cultivation over that of the preceding decade, 
the true extent of the expansion can only be gathered by taking into 
account the spread of double cropping. At the former settlement 
no more than 19,850 acres were returned as do-fasli, bringing the 
gross crop-bearing area up to 851,039 acres. The subsequent 
change has been very striking. From 1886 to 1895 the average 
amount of land bearing two crops w^as 131,200 acres, or over 15 
per cent, of the cultivated area ; and in the next ten years it had 
risen to 160,350 acres, or 17*5 per cent. Thus in 1905 the total area 
on 'which crops were sown reached 1,175,690 acres — -a figure equiva- 
lent to more than nine-tenths of the entire district. The prac- 
tice is more prevalent in certain tracts than in others. The 
highest proportion is in the Giinnaur talisil, whore it amounts to 
nearly 33 per cent, of the cultivation, and next comes Salempur 
with 2T7 per cent., while elsewhere the ratio is lower than the 
average, the hateJir parganas shoving the least amount of double- 
cropped land. The difference is due to the quality of the soil. 
It is the general custom to sow gram after rice in the clay tracts, 
but in the loam uplands, where sugarcane and arha r are extensively 
cultivated, the opportunity of getting a second harvest from the 
fields is largely curtailed. 

It at once becomes obvious that but little laud remains to be 
broken up and brought under tillage. Mention has been made 
in the previous chapter of the waste area, which in 1905 
amounted to 105,154 acres, or little more than eight per cent, of 
the ivhole; and the bulk of this comprises either land covered with 
water or that occupied by village sites, roads and the like, leav- 
ing only 32,194 acres of actually barren soil. The last is either 
usar or sterile sand, and for all practical purposes may be neg- 
lected as valueless, save possibly as pasture. The remaining 
area is made up of groves, 13,497 acres j new fallow, 26,722 
' . , ,, S „ 
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.ores which is necessarily out of tillage in accordance witti tne 
isual system of rotation; and old fallow and other culturable 
rst, ll4,l82 acres in all, or 11-2 per cent, of the drstrxct. 
rhe proportion is very small and probably none too muc or 
the grazing and fuel requirements of the tract ; but 
this^it must be observed that the bulk of such land lies in the 
Xs of the Ganges and Kamganga or else in the to belt 
and i^ is more than doubtful whether much of it would ^ fount 
to repay cultivation. As it is, a large amount both of culturable 

waste Ld old fallow has been reclaimed since the settlement 

but much of this is of a precarious nature, especially the bhur of 
Sahaswan and the lands along the Mahawa, where the "oourrenc 
of a wet cycle would cause as much damage by floods as ua. 

formerly experienced. „ u- i o?-. 

The standard of cultivation in Budaun is generally high, as is 
the case throughout Eohilkhand ; but it varies 
parts of the district according to the nature of the soil, the stabi y 
L otherwise of the holdings, and, to a still more_ 
with the caste and capabilities of the agriculturists. The crops 
grown present few peculiar features, and the same ^ ^ 

with regard to the system of rotation and the style of til ^ . 
The implements employed are of the usual description. A cu i- 
yator’s stock-in-trade includes a pair of bullocks, a rope, bucket 
and other requisites for irrigation; a plough, generally made of 
babul wood, with an iron share; the drill or sa%n, wkoh is 
attached to the plough when necessary; the heavy and light 
mattocks, known as fcasi and phaora, respectively ; thepatela oi 
clod-crusher, which serves the purpose of a harrow ; the parchlmja 
or wooden rake, the Jehurpi or weeder, and the hansya or sickle. 

Of the two main harvests the kharif is the more 
extensive, exceeding the raU in area throughout the district, 
" the Dataganj tahsil alone. There the predomin- 
ance of the spring crop is confined to the Usehat parpna in 
which the lowlying ground along the Ganges is hable to inunda- 
tions during the autumn. The relative positions of the tno 
harvests are liable to vary with the nature of the season, but an 
excess, on the part of the raU occurs but seldom. At the sa^ 
time, the Proportiiote have changed to a remarkable degree dui mg 
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the past half-century. At the settlement of 1865 the hharif 
occupied 61*8 per cent, of the cultivated area^ covering 519^628 
acres, and the rabi only 40*5 per cent, with 341,057 acres. 
During the currency of this settlement a notable increase took 
place in the double-cropped area, the ratio to the total cultiva- 
tion rising from 2*3 to 20*6 per cent., so that the rabi gained 
immensely. At the last assessment the latter had actually sur- 
passed the kJiarif, covering 507,682 acres or 60*9 per cent., as 
against 481,654 acres or 57*8 per cent. This was, however, an 
abnormal condition, for in the nine years ending with 1905 the 
average kharif cultivation was 650,389 acres and that of 
the rabi 523,515 acres. During the last five years of this 
period the figures were 577,053 and 556,912 acres respect- 
ively, the spring harvests having been exceptionally favourable. 
The maximum area in the rabi was that of 1903-04, when no less 
than 606,111 acres were cultivated, and the minimum was 439,946 
acres in 1899-1900. The latter year also showed the minimum 
hharif area of 522,293 acres, the maximum being 599,644 acres 
in 1902-03. From these figures it appears that the autumn har- 
vest is the mo-re stable and is less subject to violent fluctuations 
with the varying nature of the seasons. The predominance of the 
kharif is most marked in the Gunnaur and Bisauli tahsils, where 
it now amounts to about 7 per cent., although in 1865 the relation 
of the two harvests in these subdivisions was as 64 to 36. The 
small zaid or intermediate harvest is of little importance. At 
the penultimate settlement it covered but 124 acres, but this rose 
to 14,514 acres at the last assessment. The latter was a some- 
what exceptional figure, for though it was closely a^cproached in 
1905, the average for the preceding five years was but 9,700 acres. 
The largest area is to be found in the Dataganj tahsil, where, it 
averages 3,265 acres, and the least in Sahaswan. 

The main staples of the district are wheat, barley, gram and 
poppy in the rabi, and bajra, juar, arhar, maize, cotton, rice 
and sugarcane in the kharif. Each topographical tract has its 
own crop characteristics, and consequently their distribution is 
frequently somewhat uneven ; but in all parts the lead is taken by 
wheat and bajra in their respective seasons, while the choice of 
other crops is mainly a matter of soil and position. Detailed* 
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statistics of the more important products in each tahsil will be 

found in the appendix.* _ 

In the rabi harvest wheat as a rule occupies 5b per ceii . 
the area sown, according to the figures of the last five years. 
The proportion is highest, 674 per cent., in the Budaun tahsil, 
and it also exceeds the average in Dataganj and Bisauli; m bahas- 

wan it covers 54-2 per cent., and in Gunnaur only 45-8 per cent. 

The increase in the cultivation of wheat since i 860 has eon 
remarkable, for it then amounted to 207,700 acres, rising at t e 
last settlement to 230,600 acres, while the present average is 
312,655 acres. This is partly due to the general development of 
the district, whereby more land has been brought under cultiva- 
tion and superior crops substituted for those grown in former 
days, and partly to external influences such as the improvement 
of communications and the increased importance of the export 
trade. 'Wheat is a somewhat expensive crop, necessitating a large 
number of ploughings and a considerable amount of manure and 
irrigation. The estimated cost is about Es. 18 per acre, and the 
average outturn 9 maunds. The crop is also sown in combina. 
tion with barley and gram, but the amount of mixed wheat is 
nowhor© largo and is stoadily docroasing. 

Barley, sown either by itself or mixed with wheat and gram,^ 
covers on an average 139,670 acres or 26 per cent, of the rabi 
harvest. The proportion drops to 164 per cent, in Dataganj, 
and is little higher in Bisauli; but in Sahaswan it rises to over 
29 per cent., and in Gunnaur to no less than 46-8 per cent. It 
takes the place of wheat in the bhur soils, being a lighter and 

less exhausting crop, and requiring less manure and irrigation. 

In the beta, too, it is more prevalent than other staples, ancl in 
aood years the mixture of barley and peas known as lejharpyeB 
a very fine yield. The average estimated cost of production is 
Es. 17 per acre, and the outturn 12 maunds, though both figures 

are probably too high. _ 

A considerable quantity of gram sown alone, in addition to 
that mixed with barley, is to be found in all parts of the district, 
particularly in the Dataganj tahsil. Altogether it averages 
' 40,^ Itetes,' or ' 7*8 per cent, of the rabi ar ea, and shows a large 
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increase since 1865^ when the crop covered but 23^400 acres* 

This expansion is largely due to the spread of double-cropping, 
large quantities of gram being sown broadcast in the rice lands, 
which formerly were left untillod during the winter. It is the 
cheapest of the rahi staples, costing about Rs. 8-12-0 per acre, 
and yielding some 15 maunds. The land receives several 
plonghings, but when once sown the crop requires little, if any, 
attention, being rarely watered or weeded. 

At the settlement of' 1865 only 385 acres were under poppy Poppy, 
in the whole district, but since that time this valuable crop has 
rapidly gained in popularity. At the last assessment the area 
had risen to 16,051 acres, in spite of its prohibition in Gumiaur 
and other parganas adjoining the Rampur territory. It is now 
grown in all parts, although it has made very little headway in 
the Gunnaur tahsil, and for the five. years ending with 1905 
averaged 34,500 acres or 6*2 per cent, of the rahi area. The 
largest proportion is 8 per cent, in Dataganj, after which come 
Bisauli and Budauii with 7*7 and 6*8 per cent., respectively, 
while Sahaswan has 5*7 and Gunnaur only -8 per cent. In 
spite of the cost of production, due to the large amount of manure 
and water and the careful attention necessitated, the crop is a 
very profitable one, and is much appreciated on account of the 
system of advances. In this district it is habitually grown by 
all castes and at all distances from the village site, instead of 
being confined to low-caste holdings in or near the gaibhan area. 

These crops comprise almost the entire rahi harvest, and the other 
remainder are of very little importance. Peas and masur or 
lentils are grown in every pargana, but the areas are generally 
insignificant, except in Dataganj ; garden crops and vegetables 
never assume a prominent position, and are seldom raised by 
any but Muraos and Kachhis; while the only other produce 
deserving of mention is tobacco, which is cultivated to a small 
extent in all parts of the district, and especially in pargana Kot. 

There are very few oilseeds of any description, and linseed has 
never been cultivated to any appreciable extent in this district. 

In the kharif harvest juar is most commonly sown in the 
better lands and bajra in the inferior soils. According to the 
figures of the last five years, the former averages 119,600 acres 
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or 20-7 per cent., and the latter 243,000 acres or 42*1 per cent, 
of the total area. In the hatil and bhur tracts bajra is the more 
profitable, owing to the lightness of the soil and the lack of 
moisture, bub elsewhere juar is groATii whenever possible. The 
highest proportion of juar is 26T per cent, in Dataganj, and 
the lowest 16T per cent, in Gunnaur; while bajra reaches 
4S'7 per cent, in Budaun, and is lowest also in Guimaur 
with 32-5 per cent., as in this tahsil its place is taken by 
maize. Since the settlement of 1865 the juar area has almost 
doubled, and while bajra has materially expanded in area, the 
increase is very much smaller. These two millets are seldom 
sown alone, but are commonly mixed with the pulse known as 
arhar, which remains on the ground throughout the succeeding 
rabi harvest. In the bhur^ too, bajra is interspersed with the 
coarser pulses, such as urd^ mung and moth, or the oilseed 
known as til; the mixture being generically termed masina, A 
large amount oi juar is grown merely for fodder, the crop being 
cut at an early stage of its growth. The finest j/uar in the 
district is to be seen in the north-east corner of Dataganj, in and 
around the Janghara estate of Sabalpur. Neither of these crops 
entails much expense or attention ; the fields are ploughed four or 
five times only, and the seed is sown broadcast, after the first 
shower of rain; when it has germinated, two or three weedings 
take place, but beyond this nothing is done till harvest. The 
average cost is Es. 7-8-0 per acre for juar and Es. 7-2-0 for 
bajra, the estimated outturn being 6 and 7 mauncls respectively. 

Maize occupies on an average 61,770 acres or 10*7 per cent* 
of the hharif area, but its distribution is very varied. In the 
Gunnaur tahsil it* covers no less than 27*4 per cent., and in 
Sahaswan 11*6 per cent. ; but elsewhere the proportion is very 
small. As in many other districts, maize has made immense 
strides of late years. In 1865 there were but 10,43 1 acres under 
this crop, and at the last settlement the total was 36,880 acres, so 
that the increase during the past decade has been very remark- 
able. It is of especial value in the Ganges hhadir, as it tops 
the floods sooner than any other staple, and if lost, the damage 
hoi, as would "be the case with jmr, owing to the 
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accustomed to maize as an article o£ foody and its spread is to be 
welcomed ; for the crop ripens early and is less liable to be 
affected by a pi'emature cessation of the rains than other staples. 

Another valuable crop is cotton, which, when sown by itself 
or, as is more commonly the case mixed with arhar^ covers on an 
average 46,800 acres or 8*1 per cent., of the kharif. It is more 
extensively grown in Gunnaur and Bisauli than elsewhere, 
averaging over 11 per cent,, in those tahsils, while in Budaun and 
Dataganj it occupies a more humble position. In former days 
cotton was far more common. At the settlement of 1865 no less 
than 137,700 acres were under this crop, but in thirty years the 
area had fallen to under 29,000 acres. There has been some 
recovery of late, but the old figures are not likely to be reached 
again; for the cotton produced in this district is of inferior quality 
and cannot compete with the better fibres from other parts of India. 
Another objection to cotton is that it is removed too late, and 
takes too much out of the soil, to be followed by rabi sowings, 
and consequently it has been replaced by gram, maize, rice, and 
other staples which admit of profitable double-cropping. 

The rice area is comparatively small. It amounts on an ax-^er- 
age to 40,000 acres or 6*9 per cent., of the land cultivated in the 
kharif^ the proportion ranging from 16-9 per cent, in Dataganj 
and 11*7 per cent, in Budaun, both of which contain large stretches 
of heavy clay soil, to 5*2 per cent, in Sahaswan, mainly in the bela 
tract, and only 3 per cent, in Gunnaur. In 1865 the area was 
80,600 acres, and at the last settlement this had risen fco more than 
76,000 acres, but since that time there has been a decline, owing 
chiefly to a succession of comparatively dry seasons. The rice 
grown in Budaun is of several varieties, the main distinction being 
that betw^eenthe early rice and the jarhan or transplanted species, 
locally called chahora. The former is by far the most common 
in allparganas and the latter is seldom grown extensively, except 
in the Dataganj tahsil and the kadwara country of Sahaswan and 
Asadpur, A very popular kind of early rice is that known as 
mthi, so called because it ripens about sixty days after ai)pearing 
above the ground* 

One of the most vsluahle kharif products of the district is 
sugarcane, which averages 17,838 acres or ST per cent, of the area 
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BO^II ill this harvest. The highest proportion is 4*4 per cent, in 
bothGunnaur and Sahaswaii; and the lowest 1*6 per cent, in Data- 
gaiij. Of late years its cultivation has greatly declined., Gspeeially 
in the last-mentioned tahsil, which was formerly the chief cane- 
producing tract in the district; but the fall is probably of a tempo- 
rary nature. At the last settlement more than 40,000 acres were 
under this crop; but this amount was undoubtedly abnormal, and 
was due to the cycle of wet years through which the district 
recently passed, though at the same time the spread of opium 
cultivation, which has the advantage on the score of advances, 
has had an adverse influence on this crop. Cane is grown through- 
out the loam uplands, and also in the kliaclir ; but its cultivation is- 
most successfully carried out in the new alluvium of the the 
only danger in this tract being the rapid exhaustion of the thin 
surface deposit. The cost of production is high, averaging about 
Es. 53 per acre, owing to the constant attention it requires and 
the careful preparation of the soil before planting ; but the outturn, 
estimated at 15 maunds of gur^ amply repays the expense. 

None of the other hharif Gvo'ps calls for any detailed notice.. 
The pulses known as urd, mung and moth are grown in all pai'- 
ganas ; but the proportion is very low, except in the ease of moth 
which covers some 7,000 acres in Sahaswan and is cultivated 
throughout the bJmr belt. In Dataganj there is a fair amount of 
urd^ which is commonly sown in the same field as the larger 
millets, and flourishes best on a slight incline, where the water 
cannot lodge about the roots. Hemp or sanai is grown in all 
parts, the Sahaswan tahsil showing the largest area. Garden crops 
are cultivated everywhere to some extent, particularly in Budaun 
and Dataganj, and consist of vegetables and spices. In former 
-days indigo held quite an important position, and as late as the last 
settlement covered 6,450 acres ; but of recent years it has rapidly 
decreased in area, and has now practically disapj>eared ; in 1905 
there were less than 60 acres under this crop in the entire district. 

. The products of the^id harvest are mainly melons and veget- 
. , ables. The former are grown in pits along the sandy banks of the 
; Ganges ’'and Eamganga, especially in the Dataganj and Gunaur 
tahsils, and constitute about two-thirds of the total area. The hot 
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the crop is sometimes grown after a poor rabi harvest in order to 
supplement the food supply. Vegetables of different varieties are 
cultivated everywhere * the largest amount being in DataganJ. 

The amount of w^ater given to the fields depends on many Jr 
varying circumstances, such as the nature of the season, the 
ability and energy of the cultivators, and the character of the soil. 

As a rule, the district enjoys a copious and w^ell distributed rain- 
fall, and some precipitation may be expected during the winter 
months. The "water-level is generally high, and the soil, except 
in the hliw tracts, is remarkably retentive of moisture. In the 
sandy uplands wells cannot be made, except under favoux’abla 
conditions, but elsew’here their construction is a matter of no 
difficulty, and it is only in part of the Bisauli tahsil adjoining 
Moradabad andRampur that the depth of water renders masonry 
^vells necessary. On the whole, it appears that, to quote the words 
of Mr. Meston : About 90 per cent, of the hhadify about 10 
per cent. , of the hhur, and nearly a third of the hateliT and katU 
could be efficiently protected in any given year.^^’*' Consequently 
there is a great difference between the irrigable and the actually 
irrigated areas. The figures of the penultimate settlement appear 
to indicate the former, at least so far as existing supplies of water 
were concerned. The returns showed 202,544 acres as irrigated,, 
this representing 24 per cent, of the cultivation * the proportion 
varied from 16 per cent, in the Gunnaur tahsil to 21 in Sahaswan, 

23 in Budaun, 28 in Dataganj, and 30 in Bisauli. At the last settle* 
ment the records were^prepared after a series of very wet years 
and then only 8 per cent, of the cultivated land was irrigated, 
Gunnaur on this occasion heading the list wdth 12'3 per cent.^r 
w^hile, Bisauli showed no more than 6-2 per cent. These tw’O 
instances are sufficient to show the uselessness of depending on 
single years. A more satisfactory view is obtained from aver- 
ages, and in this manner we find that from 1886 to 1895, the 
latter half of this decade being a period of abnormal rainfall, the 
irrigated area was 108,700 acres or 12'5 per cent, of the cultiv- 
ation ; while from 1896 to 1905 it averaged^ nearly 140,000 acres 
or 16*3 per cent. The highest amount recorded was 248,935 aoiw 
in the dry year of 1900-01, when irrigation extended to no les^ 
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than 249,000 acres or 27-96 per cent, o the 

on this occasion the plough area was greatly contracted. Aetna ly 
the lowest proportion was that of 1906, when cultivation roache l its 
hierhest point , only G-3 per cent, being artificially wateied. 

" InaUyeisandinallparganaswells form the chief source 
of supply. In 1905 as much as 77 percent, of the irrigated 
area was watered by their means, and when more is requir^ 
they afford the readiest method of expansion. Tanks and is 
Aloyed to some o^at ia aU parts of the drstrrot, tho 
area thus supplied being 9,180 acres m the same seasmi, while 
the rivers and streams were utilized for 6,316 acres, including 
1 143 acres irrigated from canals. These last sources^ are strictly 

lifted, as regards the area commanded ; and though tanks can 

afford water on a much more extensive scale, the aiea on 
several occasions having been over 20,000 acres, they suffer from 

the grave disadvantage of failing in the dry years when they are 

most required. ./n n 

At the last settlement the number of available wells was 

43 126, of which 3,249 were of masonry. The othm-s were of the 
earthen or unprotected variety, and as these are in many cases 
short-lived, the total varies from year to year. Masonry wells are 
the most stable asset in irrigation, and the enhanced security of 
the district is shown by the increase in the number of such wells, 
of which there were 3,922 in 1905. The Bisauli tahsil, together 
with the adjoining pargana of Kot and the katehr^ portion of 
Bndaun, are tha best provided in this respect, while in Dataganj 
and Gunnaur the totals are comparatively small, pargana Salempur 
having extraordinarily few. In Islamnagar their presence is 
largely due to a colony of Marwari Jats, who migrated hither 
from Jaipur many years ago and have consistently maintained 
their high standard of husbandry. The only objection to 
masonry wells is their great cost, which varies according to the 
depth of the water level and the diameter, hut ordinarily ranges 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 250. The unprotected weUs differ greatly in 
Hsse and durability. Where the soil is the tenacious kind known 
loc&n-y .m moti dhmti, wells of considerable diameter and 
lasting for twenty years or more can be made ; but these exi^li 
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only in favoured portions of Islamnagar, Usehat, and a few other 
parganas. Such wells have about the same capacity as the 
masonry type, and can water about a quarter of an acre daily ; 
they are worked by bullocks, who draw up a leatheim bucket by 
means of a pulley. Where the subsoil is loose and friable, smaller 
wells are excavated, and these seldom last for more than a 
single season, being dug about Christmas, and falling in with the 
first heavy downpour in the rains. In order to afford additional 
strength, they are frequently lined with brushwood, but this adds 
nothing to their life. These small wells are worked either by the 
dhenkli or pot and lever, so commonly seen in all parts of the 
provinces where the water-level is high ; or else by the charkhi, or 
pot and pulley system, an earthen karwara being attached to 
either end of a rope, which passes over a wheel suj)ported on a 
wooden framework. Even when industriously worked, little 
more than ten poles can be irrigated in a day by either method. 

Tank irrigation is most extensively employed in the hankati 
tra^t of Salempur and Budaun, but it is also to be found in all 
other parganas, notably Ujhani and those of the Bisauli tahsil. 
The method adopted presents no unusual features, as the water is 
invariably lifted to the fields by means of channels at different 
levels, being raised from one to the other by beris or swing- 
baskets of wicker work, swung between two men. The work is 
very exhausting, and about a rood of land can be watered in this 
manner in a day. 

The other sources include the canals and the small streams. 
The latter are dammed by mud embankments, and the water thus 
collected is raised in the same way as from the tanks. The area 
thus irrigated is greatest in the Dataganj and Budaun tahsils, 
but in every pargana some use is made of the watercourses. 
The Aril is the most important source of supply, and in Dataganj 
its water is carried for a considerable distance by rude distribu- 
taries. The Bhainsaur is similarly utilized in Sahaswan and 
Ujhani, as also are the Sot in its upper reaches, the Bajha in 
Budaun, the Kamra in Ujhani and several of the kadwaras. 

The small area irrigated from the canals is confined to the 
Usehat pargana, in the south of which a very interesting system of 
irrigation works has been in existence from a remote periods, 
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These are of indigenous origin and owe their existence to the Bais 
community of Khera Jalalpur;, who are the owners of the canals^ 
which they have excavated at their own expense. The repairs to 
the channels and minor branches are carried out by private 
arrangement, and the same plan is adopted with regard to the 
distribution of the water ; the system, both in Khera Jalalpur and 
the adjoining villages, working with remarkable smoothness and 
regularity. The tract involved is that known as the Ghaunr^ 
'which lies peculiarly low, so that the water is admitted to the 
fields by flush, with a minimum of labour. Two small canals 
take off near the western borders of Khera Jalalpur, and ramify 
through all the northern half of that estate. Further east, at the 
village of Barenia, there is a larger ohamiel, down which the Sot 
now sends the greater part of its stream ; and from this point to 
the eastern boundary of the district the country is covered by a 
perfect network of rude distributaries from both the river and the 
Barenia canal. The system might w-ell be improved, as no pro- 
vision is made for the escape warer, which has collected under 
the bhuT edge so as to form the great jhil at Dalelganj, while in 
other parts, and notably on the right bank of the river, the 
spread of usar has caused serious deterioration. Nevertheless, 
these canals are of much value, especially in connection with the 
rice crop which forms the main staple of the Ghaimr. 

Various projects have been dravm up from time to time with 
the object of supplying the district with regular canal irrigation. 
In 1866 the scheme was framed for the construction of a canal 
running from Kalagarh on the right bank of the Eamganga in 
Bijnor, through that district and Moradabad, and then passing 
in to Budaun by three channels, of which one was to end in the 
Eamganga near Hazratpur, and the others in the Gauges near 
Kakora and Kachhia. A survey was undertaken, but further 
consideration of the project was stopped by the outbreak of the 
mutiny. In 1861 Colonel Baird Smith recommended the eon- 
sferuction of a canal from the Ganges through western Eohil- 
khand, and a project was drawn up in 1867. This would have 
flowed through Bijnor, and then taken practically the same 
cour»,^'.&’a|‘‘;4^%A^. Eamganga canal. In 1869 a 
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relief work, but further progress was delayed owing to financial 
and other considerations, such as the obstruction of drainage. 

It was eventually abandoned altogether on the ground that the 
supply from the Ganges was insufficient for the demands of a 
third great system, and it was further decided that any canal 
from the Ramganga would be unable to carry enough water for 
Bud anil. 

On various occasions the district has suffered acutely from Faminos, 
famine, although the effect of such calamities during the past 
half century has been but small in the case of Budaun as com- 
pared with other and less fortunate parts of the provinces. Very 
little is knoTO of the early famines that visited Eohilkhand 
beyond the occasional references to such events in the works of the 
Musalman historians. The first visitation of this nature of 
which there is any distinct record occurred in 1346, during the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, when famine raged throughout 
almost the whole of Hindostan. The people were then reduced 
to the lowest extremity by the oppressions of the Sultan and the 
cultivators had deserted their fields, so that when the rains failed 
the stock of food supplies had become exhausted and large num- 
bers of men and cattle died from actual starvation. Mention is 
made of another serious famine in 1424 during the reign of 
Mubarak Shah, who was comp)elled to abandon his expedition 
to Kanauj for this reason. The next great famine was that 
of 1631 in the time of Shah J ahan, which was general throughout 
India, and abnormal drought again caused famine in 1661, in 
the fourth year of Aurangjseb. This was especially severe in 
the Doab and the neighbouring districts, and necessitated exten- 
sive relief, both in the shape of money grants and i-emission of 
rents and taxes, and also of large importations of grain from 
Bengal and Punjab. Exactly a hundred years later Eohilkhand 
was stricken with famine, but all that we know of this calamity 
is that an immense number of people died from starvation, and 
that many emigrated to more favoured parts of the country, 
while apparently nothing was attempted in the way of relief. As 
far as can be ascertained, the famine of 1770, which caused so 
much distress in Bengal and Bihar, did not extend to Eohilkhand, 
as it appears from the records that grain was available for 
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exportation from Ondh, The case was very different however^ in 
the great Chalisa famine of 1783, which seems to have been felt 
first at Agra, and then throughout the country to the east and west. 
The district was at that epoch included in the province of Oudh, 
and the whole of that tract was afflicted, though in a less degree 
than the surrounding country. Prices rose to an unprecedented 
height, although this mattered little owing to the almost entire 
exhaustion of the supplies. The records of the period tell us 
nothing about the state of Budaun, but there is no reason to 
believe that the district escaped the general calamity. 

We hear more of the next great famine in 1803, as Budaun 
was by that time included in the Company's territories. The 
spring harvest in that year was very scanty, and the autumn 
crops completely failed. By July 1803 prices had risen to an 
alarming height, and matters became worse as the dealers were 
engaged in exporting corn with the hopes of benefiting by the 
high rates prevailing. The collector of Moradabad reported in 
September that balances were accumulating, and that the rahi 
harvest would probably be confined to the irrigated land. Large 
suspensions of the revenue were granted and a fall of rain at the 
end of September somewhat improved matters, but the rahi of 
1804 was extremely poor and by the end of the rains the out-^ 
standing balance was greater than in any other district. The 
result of the distress was seen in the general disorganization. 
The demands of the tahsildar were met in some instances by 
violence, although the landholders generally adopted the more 
prudent course of absconding in order to evade their liabilities; 
No fewer than 64 estates in the parganas of Budaun, Kot, and 
TJsehat lapsed on this occasion to Government, but on the cessation 
of distress the villages were restored to the old proprietors and no 
further action was taken, except in the case of Usawan, where the 
zamindars had been guilty of continued acts of lawlessness, and 
even this was restored to the original holders upon the payment 
of a fine of Es. 700. The effect of this famine was felt for many 
years, the general insecurity being enhanced by the approach of a 
new settlement and also by the constant dread of invasion on the 
partbf the Marathas. The only attempt at relief works on this 
Occasion potion of numerous small embankments. 
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with the object of storing tip water for irrigation^ but unfor- 
tunately these were carried out in great haste and no further 
expenditure was permitted in order to assure their perma- 
nence. 

The scarcities of 1813 and 1819 affected Aligarh and other 
portions of the Doab, but beyond raising prices do not appear to 
have occasioned much distress in BudauU; and in the latter year 
the collector of Moradabad stated that there was no anxiety felt 
in the western half of Eohilkhand; the district was in fact able 
to supply large quantities of grain for export to Allahabad and 
Gawnporo, Budaun was not so fortunate in 1825, when the 
hharif failed on account of drought in this and all the neigh- 
bouring districts. The distress in this year was heightened by 
the behaviour of the zamindars, who had been systematically 
reducing the cultivation on their estates and raising their rents 
to an extreme point in view of the approaching settlement. 

In February, 1826, the collector, then stationed at Sahaswan, 
reported that the estimated loss from the drought amounted to 
one-third of the average produce, and that the parganas which 
had suffered most were Islamnagar, Usehat and Salempur. The 
outstanding balances were, however, small and no relief oper- 
ations were considered necessary. 

The next great famine was that of 1837-38, and Budaun Famm© 
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then suffered probably more than on any other occasion. The 
price of grain rose to seven sers for a rupee, and in consequence 
thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors left the 
district, and the cultivators were in many cases forced by hunger 
to sell even their agricultural tools. By August, 1837, the people 
were generally demoralized, and in that and the following month 
more than 200 cases of dacoity were reported and the police 
appear to have been unable to cope with the general tumult. 

Food was demanded from the grain merchant. His refusal was 
followed shortly by an attack on his grain-pits. The police 
establishments were inadequate to guard even the persons aj>pre- 
hended. Mr. Clarke, the magistrate, told the people they must 
trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained ; 
the townspeople kept up an establishment of guards ; the dacoits 
were frequently worsted in the attack and beaten back. 3 n the 
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course of a month and a half this species of crime was put 
dorvn The famine oame to an end sooner than in the districts 
to the’south, and by January, 1838, matters had greatly improved, 
while an opportune faU of rain in the ensuing month practically 
secured the rahi harvest, which eventually was oonsidored up 
to the normal. The revenue returns serve to illustrate the extent 
of this famine. The balances for the two years amounted to no 
less than Es. 4,60,732, and of this Es. 8,05,766 were remitted, 
while the progressive demands, which at the recently comi>leted 
settlement had been adopted for some parganas, were made sta- 
tionary. Previous arrears were struck off altogether, even in 
cases where engagements to pay by instalments had been taken 
from the landholders. The magistrate collected siibsciiptions 
from the wealthier inhabitants for the relief nf the poor, but no 
documents exist to show the amount thus obtained or the manner 
in ■which it was Spent. 

The scarcity of 1861 was less serious. The rainfall in the 
preceding year had been very deficient, and in conseiiuenoe the 
autumn harvest was only one-third or one-half of the normal. 
The following rdbi again failed, except in a few favoured spots, 
and even in these the outturn - was greatly below the average. 
With the rise in the price of grain distress began to be felt in 
August, 1860, reaching its height in the following June. The 
rains of 1861 secured a moderate harvest and in a few months all 
signs of famine had disappeared. In the meantime, however, 
many deaths from starvation had occurred, while great havoc Was 
wrought by disease j but on this occasion theie was no lemaik- 
able increase of crime. The situation was met by relief 
measures undertaken on the first appearance of distiess. A 
famine fund was raised, eventually amounting to nearly 
Es. 24,000, of which the greater portion was contributed by 
the central relief committee at Agra. The money was spent in 
various w'ays, the able-bodied labourers being employed in 
metalling the road from Bareilly to Muttra and in filling up 
' excavations in the city and suburbs of Budaun ; while the aged and 
infirm were supported by means of the poorhouses opened in each 
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■classes. The total number of persons thus assisted was estimated at 
about480,000. No remission of revenue was considered necessary 
for the famine year itself, but the zamindars of 60 villages in 
pargana Sahaswan, which had suffered more than the rest of the 
district, were absolved from payment of old outstanding balances. 
At the same time the tenants were assisted to some extent by 
grants or advances for the purchase of bullocks and seed. 

Scarcity again occurred in 1869, owing to the partial failure 
of the rains in the preceding year, resulting in a kharif outturn 
of but half the average. The rahi area was contracted and much 
damage was done by severe frosts, but good rain fell in January 
and February, and eventually an eight-anna harvest was gath- 
ered. The distress that ensued owed its origin rather to the 
. extensive exportation of grain than to any actual deficiency, the 
people suffering more from the high prices prevailing than from 
the shortage of the food supply. By July, 1869, it became neces- 
sary to organize measures of relief, works being opened on the 
district roads and poorhouses being instituted for the old and 
infirm. The total number of persons relieved was 7 07,287, of whom 
292,192 were employed on the works. The net expenditure was 
Rs. 41,562, of which Es. 17,640 w'ere expended on gratuitous 
relief, this amount being provided by the central committee and 
local subscribers ; the cost of road labour was defrayed out of the 
accumulated ferry fund and a special grant. The distress dis- 
appeared with the advent of the kharif harvest and all works 
were closed by the end of September. The revenue of 1869 . was 
realized without difficulty, and it was deemed unnecessary to 
grant either remissions to the landholders or advances to the 
cultivators. As might have been expected, offences against pro- 
perty increased in proportion to the distress, but none of the 
crimes reported were of a serious kind. 

The famine of 1877 affected this district to a considerable 
extent, although it was more severe in other parts of the division. 
Distress was first felt by the middle of August, especially among 
the field labourers, and raiudly increased with the total failure 
of the kharif harvest, except in a few lowlying villages in the 
Ichadir of the Ganges, and elsewhere. Prices rose to an unusual 
height, and the local stocks of grain were almost exhausted, while 
' " ■ 4 ' ' ' ' 
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,h difficulty was caused by the extensive immigration from 
;i +>,A ftntiP'es Relief works were started and many 
w.° 'across tbs river to Narora, bat thoy wa 
Sed at baviag to bo away from their homo, and soc 
Md, only to add to the misery in their otvn vdlages. Crime 
to Lore<»ed, imd grain riots commenood and spr^^ In 
r L relievo the distrL, twelve works were started, chiefly on 
■oads but the attendance WM small, rising to not more th® 

5 cersmi. doily in October. It then declined owing to the 
Ld tor lah.« in the flelds, bnt in January it rose agam to 
Tm and in February to B,600. The ™6i area was greater 
, r^ual, and the crop falfflled the most sanguine e^ctatio™^ 
lat by the 20th of April all relief was suspended inoluih „ 
poerhous. Budaun, which had been o^ned m Septomber. 
irf measures wore remaned in the irst week of June, and by 
end of the month the numbers rose rapidly although 
in declined when rain fett in July and afforded work m 
nection with the hUHf harveMi. The work, continued 
the end of September, 1878, and probably could have been 
«d at an earlier date, as in several instances the ar«~<fare 
u not able to obtain sufficient labour for their flelds. ^ th 
or hand, there can be no doubt that the distress was very 
to for a considerable period in this district, tepeciaUy among 
,ee ordinarily employed in general labour, and tbe "nortiJity 
. abnormdly Hgb. Altogether 1,118,697 persons, counted by 
to unite, were relieved on the works, in addition to thote 
pported at the poothon.es and those to whom gratuitous tosret- 
ce was given at their houses. The tevenue wan o^totej 
ithout much difficulty, the outstandmg balance in April, 18 , 

iing no mare than Ra.6S, 900, amd the whale of this was sub- 

otuently collected. j- x „ 

The partial failure of the rains in 1880 caused same distress. 

Jib an this occasion no necessity was felt for any measures of 
,Kef, and it was not till the famine of 1897 that the district 
,ain suffered from scarcity. In 1896 the mU harvest was 
Lw the normal, and in the hh-m tract remissions of revenue 
reregimtea tothe ^tent of Rs. 12,000. The rainfaU w^ below 
*.4 distmfenb^d, mi. * 
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good harvest was expected till the total cessation of the monsoon 
in September. The result was that the rice crop failed to the 
extent of two-thirds^ and on the whole no more than 50 per cent, of 
the average outturn was secured. The district suffered little, save 
from the rising prices, and though test relief works were started 
the attendance was very small and operations were practically 
confined to the maintenance of the poorhonses and the distribu-* 
tion of doles among the town population. As before, work was 
done on the roads, including those from Budaun to Dataganj and 
from Sahaswan to Gunnaur, but the demand for labour in the 
fields rendered their continuance unnecessary, and they were 
only opened for a short period in February 1897. One of these 
works was restarted in May, but was again closed on the 19th of 
June. The rabi harvest had on the whole been satisfactory and 
all appearance of distress ceased with the commencement of the 
rains. Since that time there has been no scarcity of any magni- 
tude or importance. Prices again reached a very high level in 
1900 and 1906, but the people had sufficient staying power and 
the need for Government intervention was obviated. 

The history of prices is closely connected with that of FticeSi 
famines, but also is of more general interest as illustrating the 
more permanent tendency towards economic change. In the 
case of Budaun the records are somewhat scanty, since before the 
mutiny the only information we have on the subject is a table 
showing the annual average prices current at the town of Bilsi 
from 1843 to 1860, inclusive. It is not possible, therefore, to 
establish any comparison in the case of this district between the 
rates prevailing at the introduction of British rule and those of 
subsequent periods, when means of communication were being 
gradually developed and an extensive export trade by road and 
rail took the place of a comparatively insignificant traffic along 
the Ganges. It appears that during the period referred to prices 
were very much lower than at any subsequent time. To take the 
principal food grains as an example, we learn that common rice 
fetched on an average 20 sers, wheat nearly 33 sera, barley 50 
mrSj gram 37 aera, juar 47*5 aera, and bajra 42*4 sers to the 
rupee. A considerable rise took place about the time of the 
mutiny, though it was probably independent of the outbreak and 
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had its soixroe in other causes of a purely economical nature. 
Statistics have been preserved of the annual prices of the moi’e 
important staples from 1861 onwards; but as the fluctuations 
caused by the variation in the character of the seasons produce a 
somewhat disproportionate effect, a better idea can be obtained 
by taking the averages for succeeding decades. From these it 
’ will appear that from 1861 to 1900 prices exhibited a constant 
tendency to rise: the increase was at first gradual, but in the 
latter portion of this period the acceleration was very rapid, 
owing partly to bad harvests, resulting in scarcity and famine 
either in Budaun or in the adjacent tracts, while at the same time 
the development of the export trade from about 1886 began to 
have far more marked results than was formerly the case. This 
movement was accentuated by the fall in the value of silver, which 
' had its effect throughout India, Between 1861 and 1870 prices 
’ were still easy, although the upward tendency was very notice- 
able during the second half of the decade. The averages were 
18*02 sers to the rupee for common rice, 21*78 sers for wheat, 
33*86 sers for barley, 28*89 sers for juar^ 28*44 sers for hajra^ 
and 25*2 sers for gram. The next decennial period showed a 
slight relaxation at first, but this was quite obliterated by the 
rise that occurred about the time of famine of 1877-78. The 
enhancement amounted on the whole to some 24 per cent., the 
average rates being, rice, 14*34 mrs; wheat, 19*04 sm^s; barley, 
26*83 sers; juar, 21 sers; hajra^ 19"86 sers; and gram, 24*62 
sers to the rupee. Between 1881 and 1886 all traces of famine 
disappeared and a run of prosperous seasons brought prices back 
to the old level attained between 1866 and 1870. The chan 2*0 

.. ■ ■ ■ o „ 

■was short-lived ; for between 1886 and 1890 the average rates 
were far in excess of any previously recorded, although this 
cannot in any way be ascribed to a deficiency in the outturn, 

' The result was that the averages for ten years exhibited a rise of 
' 31 per cent, above those prevailing in the first period, rice fetoh- 
' ing 14*33 sers ; wheat, 18*8 sers ; barley, 26*62 sers ; jmr, 21*16 sers ; 

■ hajra, 20*6 sers ; and gram, 22*74 sers. In the next ten years the 
! risb whi^ had set in showed no signs of abating, but rather the 

nf the decade was a time of excessive 
' ■r&in^i,:|!i^p^,'^>*b»iharTesi.in many parts of the province 
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and after this came a famine of great intensity, the effects of 
M-hichwere felt throughout the whole of northern and central India. 

The consequence was that prices rose to an unpi’ecedented height, 
being on an average 69 per cent, in excess of those prevailing 
between 1861 and 1870. Of common i-ice only 11-28 sers could 
be obtained for the rupee ; of wheat 14-55 sers, the rate in the case 
of this staple having for some unknown reason slightly fallen 
than otherwise; of barley 20-3 sers ; of jitar l7-o sers; of hajra 
16-16 sers; and of gram 18-45 sers. The abundant harvests that 
marked the first four years of the new century caused a consider- 
able fall in prices, which returned apicroximately to the averages 
prevailing about 1886, although they still remained high in 
comparison with those of former years. The run of good seasons 
was, however, broken in 1905, when much damage was done to 
the ra6i by frosts and the rains were very deficient. Prices- rose 
rapidly and almost at once reached famine lev-el, and it remains 
to be seen whether the downward tendency that was at first 
apparent will be arrested by this temporary check. ^ Other prices 
tba-n those of food-grains illustrate the general rise. Even as 
late as 1875 grass for fodder sold at 5i maunds for the rupee, 
and hhusa or chopped straw for cattle at 3|- maunds ; w-hile in 
the first year of the present century the amounts were 60 sers- 

and 40 sers respectively, ^ . 

The rise in prices has been accompanied by a corresponding Wager. 

but not wholly proportionate increase in the wages of labour. 

In agricultural operations the latter are frequently paid in grain, 
so that the actual cash value is relatively unchanged. In other 
cases the rise is more apparent. After the mutiny the develop- 
ment of the road and railway systems occasioned an increased 
demand for labour, which in time made itself felt in Budaun, 
although this tract was less rapidly influenced than more acces- 
sible parts of the province. Of late years, too, the demand for 
labour has been greater than the supply, and so long as this 
continues and prices maintain an upward tendency , w-ages are 
bound to follow suit. In 1860 agricultural and general labourers 
received from one anna to one anna three pies daily , while in 
1872 the rate had risen to one anna six pies or two annas, and 
at the beginning of the present century the average amount was 
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between two and three annas.. 'Wcmien obtain from one and a 

to two annas, and children from three to six pice. A 
similar increase has been observed in the wages of artisans, 
those of bricklayers and carpenters having risen from Es. 5-8-0 
per mensem in 1860 to about Es. 9 at the present time. 

The weights and measures in common use present no features 
of unusual interest. Generally speaking, the Government Ugka 
of 3,205 square yards is employed for measuring land, having 
been adopted as the standard at the survey, while the English 
acre is also well known. At the same time measurements are 
frequently stated in terms of the local or kachcha Ugha, which 
varies from place to place, ranging from one-fourth to one- 
third of the standard Ugha. Distances are commonly measured 
by the mile, which represents nearly three-fourths of the old koa, 
the latter being shorter in Budaim than usual. The standard 
ser of 80 tolaa is perhaps more frequently employed than any 
other weight, but in different markets several local aers are to be 
found, the most common being one of 96 tolas, while the 100- 
toh. ser of Bareilly and Moradabad is often employed. Some- 
times, too, an even heavier measure of 105 tolas is found, but this 
is generally confined to the weighment of sugar, in order to allow 
for moisture. 

The prevailing rates of interest closely resemble those found 
in other rural tracts of Eohilkhand. The commonest transactions 
are those in grain, either for seed, or else to keep the cultivator 
supplied with food till the harvest. In such cases the interest 
generally amounts to one-fourth of the principal, while the lender 
obtains a further gain by entering the principal at its cash value 
at seed-time, when prices are high, and recovering the amount 
obtained for the same sum of money at harvest. In the case of 
cash loans, where articles are pawned as security, the interest 
varies from 12 to 18 per cent, per annum, though sometimes 
much higher rates are charged. In large transactions, where a 
lien is given on jewels or other moveable property, the usual 
interest ranges from nine to 12 per cent. ; while if lands or houses 
are mortgaged the rate varies with the status of the borrower, 
' but is seldoni lowei than TJ, and frequently rises to 18 per cent, 
•inier^'.^re establishments at Budaun, but 
' i, 
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the bulk of the money-lending bxisiness is done by the village 
Banias. 

The experiment of village banks was first started in 1901, Village 
when an organization society was formed at Budaun. This 
society had in 1906 a membership of 72 persons and a total 
■capital of Bs. 11 ^ 200 ^ of which Es. 6^050 were subscribed and the 
rest obtained as a loan to be repaid within 15 years. The capital 
is distributed among the village banks according to their needs, 
and these local banks issue loans at 12 1 per cent, per annum. 

Half the interest is retained in reserve to meet miscellaneous 
charges, while the remainder goes to the shareholders of the 
organization society. Some of the Musalman shareholders in 
this district refuse to accept interest, and the sums thus accruing 
go to the reserve fund. The general business of each bank is 
carried on by a secretary, an accountant, and a cashier, in each 
case without remuneration : some of the banks are managed by 
officials, but in most cases they are conducted by the landowners 
or their agents. Several are in a flourishing condition, and a 
proof of the vitality is the ease with which they have been able to 
absorb further capital. In 1905 the new system of a central 
bank with affiliated branch institutions was introduced at Sahas- 
wan. Of the other banks those at Ujhani aud Kakora were 
opened in 1901 ; at Bisauli, Gunnaur, Gawan, Oiya, Bhatauli, 
and Sara! Piparia in 1902 3 at Eajaula in 1903 3 and at Sirasaul 
and Pathariya in the following year. 

As is only to be expected in a purely agricultural district, 
the manufactures of Budaun are few and unimportant. The 
chief is that of sugar in its simple form, such as raby and Sugac, 
khand. Eefineries are to be found at several places, one of the 
chief centres of the trade being Ujhani. For producing gw the 
expressed juice of the cane is strained and boiled till it attains a 
thick consistency. In the case of ra&, the process is carried 
farther, several boilings and skimmings being necessary, while 
the liquor is purified by the addition of the alkaline mineral 
known as sajjL The rah is then drained of its molasses and is 
poured over a mat placed above a reed sieve or khancTii. After 
nine or ten days^ fermentation it is found to have resolved 
itself into two parts; the th^in syrup which has filtered through . 
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and is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called 
lat; and the coarse brown granulated sugar or khand^ which 
when boiled with a little water deposits crystals of shakar, misri 
or refined sugar. This is chiefly exported by rail to the great 
market of Chandausi. The district was at one time famous for 
Cndigo. the production of indigo, but this industry has of late years 
declined almost to extinction. Before the mutiny the manufac- 
ture of indigo was carried on at several factories, the chief 
concern being that of Messrs. Donald, who established themselves 
at Bisauli and Bilsi, and also maintained smaller works at 
Ujhani and at Dudhauni and Baraulia in pargana Kot. These 
were destroyed by the rebels in 1867, but the undertaking wm 
renewed by Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam, who carried on the 
business for many years, and largely extended their operations* 
The property was eventually sold in 1889 to Sahibzada Haidar 
All Khan of Eampur, who carried on the business with seven 
factories, while another was started by the former manager, the 
late Mr. Campbell Hamilton. At the last settlement there w^ere 
seven other factories in pargana Kot, six in Bisauli, including 
two belonging to the Rajputs of Bhanpur, five in Satasi, one in 
Asadpur, and a few in Sahaswan and Ujhani ; but the industry 
was then in a declining state and numerous ruined factories 
were to be seen throughout the tract, the only paying concern 
being that of Haidar Ali Khan. Since the settlement the manu- 
factory of indigo has almost disappeared, and in 1904-06 only 
896 acres were under this crop in the whole district. 

Otiief The other industries call for little mention. A fair amount 

tried!" rough country cloth is manufactured by the \veavers in many 

a few villages of 

Asadpur and elsewhere. Budaun was at one time noted for its 
silk industry, but at the present time the trade is almost extinct* 
Raw silk and thread are imported from Agra and Delhi, and are 
worked by the weavers into handkerchiefs, caps, and other 
articles. In some cases the silk is mixed with cotton, the fabrics 
, been known as gulbadan and atlas or satin; they are of various 
^r'['i\Qiol6uv^ and are in some oases adorned with floral patterns. The 
manufactures 70f metals toe quite insignificant, and the pottery 
V' *^'0 fe^ peculiarities# It is made from fcto 
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dark clay found at the bottom of tanks and loeally known m 
chikka mittij to which river sand is added in order to enable it to 
withstand the heat of the kiln without cracking. The articles^ 
made are frequently glazed with a vitreous material obtained 
from powdered glass, either white or coloured blue with a mix-' 
ture of manganese oxide and borax. Glass in the ordinary form 
of bangles or churls is made at several places in the district by 
the Musalman Manihars ; the crude glass is obtained from rehj which 
is also put to other uses as already mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, the principal being tbe manufacture of khari at and around 
Kachhia. A reference may also be mado, while dealing with 
manufactures, to the production of perfumes at Sahaswan from 
jasmine, roses, and the keora or screw-pine, which are grown in 
gardens adjoining the town. Budaun, too, has a special industry 
of its own in the manufacture of small articles from papier- 
m^ch^, such as pen-boxes, trays and the like. 

The export trade of the district consists wholly of agricul- Trad®, 
tural produce, as will have been seen from the list of manufac- 
tures. It comprises grain, sugar and ghi, while formerly indigo 
was a factor of some importance. To the internal trade must be 
added countiy cloth and the various imported articles, the chief 
of which are salt, metals, and piecegoods. Before coal came into 
general use on the railways, a large amount of fuel was supplied 
from the jungles of the district, but the quantity exported is now 
comparatively small. In early days the Ganges and Ramganga 
formed the chief trade routes, but these were in time supplanted 
by the roads, with the general improvement of the communica- 
tions that ensued after the introduction of the British rule, 
while at a later date the construction of the railway largely 
affected the course of commerce, Chandausi in Moradabad 
:becoming the chief mart for this district in place of Bilsi, which 
for many years was the most important collectings centre. The 
great development of the road system has enhanced the pros- 
perity of Budaun, w^hich now possesses a very considerable trade, 

‘while the new railway cannot fail to lend a great stimulus to 
commerce, both at this place and at Ujhani, which already is a 
market of local reimte and is growing rapidly. At present most 
of the trade from the central parganas of the district goes by road 
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various stations on 'the railway. Chandausi is, of course, the 
most frequented and receives large exports of grain and sugar 
from Bisauli and Islamnagar and of ghi from Eajpura. A good 
deal of trade passes through Guimaur to Babrala, where Messrs. 

Brothers have a dep6t, and consists in wheat and raw sugar 
for Chandausi and ghi from the heZa tract along the Ganges. 
There is some traffic between the parganas lying along the river 
and the markets on the opposite bank, especially Anupshahr in 
the north and Soron in the south, the latter place benefiting from 
its position on the railway. The export from Dataganj is very 
small, chiefly owing to the lack of communications ; but a certain 
amount of sugar and grain are despatched either to Budaun or to 
Shahjahanpur and the more accessible stations in that district and 
Bareilly, the nearest being Faridpur, which is only eight miles 
from SaduUahganj. 

A list of all the markets in the district will be found in the 
appendix, and from this it will be seen that in every pargana 
there are several villages and towns in which bazars are held 
once or twice a week. The most important are Budaun, Bilsi, 
Uihani, Bisauli and Islamnagar, while among the purely local 
markets mention may be made of Gawan, Eajpura and Bhiraoti 
in the Gunnaur tahsil; "Wazirganj, Chandoi, Sikri, and Eudain 
in Bisauli; Alapur, Eajaula, Khera Jalalpur and Kakrala in 
Dataganj ; Kumargawan, Kakora and Gularia in Budaun ; and 
in Sahaswan the villages of Sateti, Easauli and Eeonai, as weU as 
Sahaswan itself, though the last is in a declining state and was 
never of any great importance. Several of these places are also 
weU known for their cattle markets, of which a considerable 
number are held in most tahsils ; the most celebrated is that of 
Jagannathpur in pargana Asadpur, a mart of very old standing 
and great repute. 

Another list given in the appendix shows all the fairs held 
in the district, with their dates and the approximate attendance. 
Most of these are of very little interest, except from their religious 
significance; but in several cases, and especiaUy in connection 
with the larger- gatherings, a considerable amount of trade is 

three, however, are of ' any 
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great importance. By far the largest is that of Kakora in pargana 
Ujhani, where immense crowds of pilgrims from this district and 
the neighbouring parts of the Doab assemble for the purpose of 
bathing in the Ganges at the full moon of Kartik (October- 
November). This is accompanied by a considerable amount of 
trade, especially in furniture, metal vessels, shoes, cloth, carts, 
horses, and bullocks. The gathering has grown in popularity of 
late and the present attendance is about three lakhs, or treble the 
number estimated thirty years ago. Special police and conser- 
vancy arrangements are made for the occasion. Similar fairs, but 
on a much smaller scale, take place on the same date at Chaopur 
in Eajpura and Sukhela in Asadpur, but though they possess 
some slight commercial importance, their character is mainly 
religious. 

Till within recent years the district was very backward in Communi* 
respect of means of communications, and few others were less 
accessible from the outer world. In early days, when Budaun 
first rose to prominence under the rule of the Pathan Sultans of 
Dehli, regular roads in the modern sense of the term were 
unknown, but the city lay on a well-recognised highway from 
Dehli to Oudh and the east. This appears to have crossed the 
Ganges by the ferry of Rajghat near Gunnaur, and thence to have 
led past Sahaswan to Budaun, turning north-eastwards from 
the latter place towards Aonla and Pilibhit. There is nothing to 
show us that this road was maintained under the enlightened rule 
of Sher Shah and the Mughals, and it appears that from that time 
onwards Budaun sank into comx>arative insignificance, as the 
regular road from Dehli ran through Sambhal and Bareilly 
towards Shahjahanpur and Lucknow, avoiding this district alto- 
gether. Consequently, when the district came under the British 
administration, and indeed for many years afterwards, the 
collector reported that roads were non-existent, and that tracks 
which went by that name wound about through jungles and 
marshes, to avoid intruding on cultivated or culturable land, and 
were impassable for six months of the year, while progress was 
difficult at any time. Under the early settlements the landowners 
were nominally bound to keep in repair the public roads passing 
through their estates, but the system proved very unsatisfactory, md 
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such labour as was fo-rthcoming was merely wasted on the circuitous- 
routes then in use. At the first regular settlement the zamindars- 
agreed to contribute a cess of one per cent, on the revenue instead 
of executing repairs themselves, and the administration of this fund 
was vested in a local committee constituted in 1841. Up to tho 
mutiny there were no Government roads in the district, and all 
the Ay ia t lng highways had been made and repaired by the local 
committee. The latter had to deal with a large amount of 
trafSc, comprising the bulk of the export produce from Bareilly,, 
Pilibhit and the greater portion of Moradabad. This was 
brought through Budaun either for shipment on the Ganges or 
else carried to Hathras, Uehli and other towns in the Uoab. 
The work accomplished by the committee was considerable. The 
old road to Bareilly through Aonla was improved, and a new 
trunk road was constructed from Bareilly to Budaun and Kaohhla- 
ghat. The important market of Chandausi in Moradabad 
near the modern border was connected by means of four roads 
with Anupshahr, Eamghat, Kachhla-ghat, and with JFatehgarh, 
by way of Budaun. These constituted the main lines of traffic 
at that time, while other internal roads were made in order to 
connect the principal towns and villages within the district. By 
1865 there were 470 miles of road, of which 21 had been metalled, 
the last being confined to a portion of the new trunk road to 
Bareilly. After the mutiny the work was carried on steadily, 
new roads being constructed and those in existence being, 
improved as far as possible ; but it was not till after the commence■^ 
ment of the last settlement that any other roads were metalled, 
the progress that has taken place in this direction dating from 
very recent times. A more important event in the history of 
communications was the construction of the branch line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly to Chandausi and 
Aligarh. This had a marked effect on the course of trade, and at 
once resulted in the growth of Chandausi and the decay of the 
more distant markets in this district, such as Bilsi. A further 
change will doubtless be effected by the new line from Bareilly to 
, Budaun and Soron in Etah, by means of which the produce of 
Rohilkhand now has direct communication with Bombay and 
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The branch line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from Railway^' 
Bareilly to Chandansi enters the district in the extreme north 
‘of pargana Satasi^ and after traversing the northern half of Bisauli 
and the north-east corner of Islamnagar, passes into Moradabad 
•at a point some four miles from Chandansi, its length within 
this district being about 16 miles. Within this distance there 
•are no less than three stations, at Karengi in Satasi, and at 
Dabtnra and Asafpnr in pargana Bisanli, the latter being 
connected with the tahsil headquarters by a metalled road. The 
branch from Chandansi to Aligarh rnns for a distance of some 13 
miles through the parganas of Eajpura and Asadpnr, crossing 
the Ganges at Eajghat by a bridge. There are two stations, at 
Dhanari in the south-east of Eajpura, and at Babrala in Asadpur, 
a short distance from the town of Gunnaur, with which it is 
^connected by a metalled feeder road. This portion of the line 
was opened to traffic in October 1872. The bridge at Eajghat 
was the first of its kind to be built over the Ganges, having 
been completed in 1874, a year earlier than that at Cawnpore. 

The structure is of iron girders, with a total length of 3,040 
feet, and consists of 33 spans of 80 feet each, the height from low 
water to the underside of the girders being 24*39 feet. The cost of 
construction, including the protective works, was Es, 8,22,100. 

The construction of the new line from Bareilly to Budaun 
and Soron was proposed several years ago, but was not finally 
sanctioned till July 1903, while it was opened for traffic in 
the beginning of 1906. This is an extension of the metre- 
gauge system of the Eohilkhand and Kumaun Eailway. The 
line roughly follows the course of the provincial road from 
Bareilly to Muttra, entering the district a short distance west 
of the Aril bridge and crossing to the east of the road at Malga- 
wan some six miles from Budaun. Thence it passes along the 
south-eastern outskirts of the city, and at Sheikhupur bends 
west, running parallel to the road as far as Ujhani, where it 
crosses to the north and remains on that side till it reaches the 
bridge over the Ganges at Kaohhla. The stations on this line 
are at Ghatpuri near Binawar, Budaun, Sheikhupur, Ujhani, 

Sahas wan road and Kaohhla. The total length of the line in 
this district is about 31 miles. - .i 
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The roads of the district fall under two main divisions, 
distinguished as provincial and local. Under the former head 
comes the main road from Bareilly to Budaun and Muttra, with 
a length of 33 miles in this district, maintained by the Public 
Works department at an annual cost of Rs. 278 per mile. 
Originally constructed by the local committee, it w^as subsequently 
taken over as an imperial road, and then again transferred to 
provincial control. It enters the district at the north-east corner 
of pargana Budaun, crossing the Aril by a masonry bridge near 
the village of Puthi, and then runs south- w^est through Binawar 
to Budaun, beyond w^hich it passes the Sot by a bridge and leads 
through Ujhani to Kachhla on the Ganges. The latter river is 
crossed by means of a bridge of boats, replaced by a ferry during 
the rains. 

The local roads are divided into four classes and have an 
aggregate length of 541 miles. The first includes metalled roads 
bridged and drained throughout, with a total length of 87 miles. 
The most important are those from Budaun to Aonla and from 
Ujhani to Sahaswan, with the branch to Bilsi, and from Budaun 
to Qadir Chauk on the Ganges, The others merely represent 
portions of roads which have as yet been metalled for a short 
distance only, with the exception of that from Bisauli to Asafpur 
station on the railway from Gunnaur to Babrala, and those lying 
within the limits of the Budaun municii>ality. The upkeep 'of 
these roads is entrusted to the Public Works department, but the 
charges are met from local funds. The cost of maintenance 
amounts to Rs. 233 per mile annually. In the case of the 
unmetalled roads the Public Works department undertakes the 
construction and repair of bridges and culverts, but the remain- 
ing work is carried out through the local agency. These 
unmetalled roads comprise those of the second, third, and fourth 
classes. Second class roads are further subdivided according 
as they are wholly or partially bridged and drained. Under the 
first category come the unmetalled portions of the roads from 
Budaun to Moradabad and Shahjahanpur, and under the second 
tfcali from Budaun to Fatehgarh and those from Bilsi to Bisauli 

^rd class are officially described 
as unme’fip|^^j]^^ed,^.aad surfaced, but not drained, ^nd «e 
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for the most part mere cross-country tracks^ raised and repaired 
where necessary by a coating of earth. They are but little better 
than the fourth class roads^ which in technical language are 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. In the 
dry season they generally serve the purpose for which they were 
designed, but in the rains they are almost impassable, especially 
in the low-lying portions of the district. Except on the metalled 
roads there are but few bridges, the chief being those over the 
Aril on the road from Buclaun to Shahjahanpur and over the Sot 
between Bisauli and Sahaswan. The total amount expended by 
the local authorities on construction and maintenance of roads 
in 1904 was nearly Es. 41,000, A list of all the roads in the 
district will be found in the appendix to this volume, and their 
position can be seen by a reference to the map. 

On the provincial road there is a dak-bungalow at Budaun Bxmfa* 
and an inspection-house at Kachhla, while encamping-grounds 
aVe maintained at the Aril bridge, Binawar, Malgawan, Budaun, 

Ujhani and Kachhla. There are no regular encamping-grounds 
on the local roads, save at Sarai Piparia and Bela Dandi on the 
route to Shahjahanpur, but inspection-houses are to be found at 
each of the tahsil headquarters, at Usehat, and at Gawan in 
pargana Eajpura. 

The ferries within and on the borders of the district are of 
considerable importance, and a list of them will be found in the 
appendix, showing the river crossed, the position of the ferry, 
and the management. The bridge of boats and the ferry over 
the Ganges at Kachhla is under provincial control, but the rest 
are managed by the district boards of Budaun, Moradabad and 
Farrukhabad. The last has charge of the single ferry at SuraJ- 
pur, leading to Usehat, while the two most northerly of those 
giving access to the Bulandshahr district from the Gunnaur tahsil 
are worked by the Moradabad authorities. In addition to the 
Ganges ferries, there are three over the Eamganga, all belonging 
to Budaun, the most important being that of Bela Dandi on the 
Shahjahanpur road* Several public ferries are maintained on the 
smaller rivers, and carry a considerable amount of traffic during 
the rains. There are seven over the Sot, the principal being at 
Nijra near Bisauli; three over the Mahawa, including that of 
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Dandia between Sahaswan and Gunnaur ; and one over the Aril, 
near Baksena in pargana Salempur. 

As already mentioned, the Ganges and Eamganga were the 
principal highways of comnaerce in former days, but their import- 
ance has greatly declined, and the traffic is now but a shadow 
of its former self. Navigation on the Ganges has been checked, 
not only by the extension of railways, but also by the diminution 
of the stream on account of the growing demands of the canals, 
and the construction of the Narora weir, which practically put a 
stop to all communication between the markets of this district 
and the lower Doab and those of Anupshahr, Garmukhtesar and 
other places higher up the stream. A few boats of no great bur- 
then still ply up and down this river, while the Eamganga also 
carries a small and declining trade, chiefly in fuel, grain, and 
thatching-grass. The latter river affects this district but little, 
for there are no places of any importance on its banks in this 
portion of its course. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Peg pee. 


The first census of the population of this district took 
place in 1847^ the operations being conducted by the collector, 
Mr. C. W. Fagan, The returns show a total population of 693,627 
persons, giving an average density of 350 to the square mile, 
the rate ranging from 439 in pargana Kot and 420 in Bisauli to 
311 in Ujhani and only 299 in Sahaswan. It is remarkable that 
on this occasion the density as originally given in the census 
report was calculated on the geographical square mile, a standard 
which was never again employed in this connection. The statis- 
tics collected at this census were of a somewhat meagre descrip- 
tion, the population being classified merely under the headings of 
Hindus and Musalmans, the latter including all other religions, and 
also as agricultural or otherwise. The district then contained 2,016 
villages, of w’Hch 112 contained more than a thousand inhabit- 
ants, while three others, Bilsi, Ujhani and Budaun, had a popu- 
lation of over 5,000 persons. 

The accuracy of this first attempt is open to question. The 
measure was acknowledged to be experimental, and the belief 
that it was but partially reliable in its results was confirmed in 
1853, when a second general census took place. It was then 
ascertained that the total population was 845,868 persons ; but 
though an increase in the total was generally expected, it is 
almost impossible that it could have amounted to over 190,000 
within six years. The density had risen to 430 to the square 
mile, but the mutual relations of the various parganas had altered 
to a considerable extent. Budaun came first with 528, followed 
by Bisauli with 512 and then by Kot with 607 ; in Sahaswan the 
average rate was 376, this pargana having surpassed Ujhani, 
w4ich had a figure of 343. The number of villages on this occa- 
sion was returned as 1,895, including the five towns of Ujhani, 
Islamnagar, Kakrala, Sahaswan and Gunnaur with over 5,000 
, , , 5 ■ . 
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density to 452*8 to the square mile* The decrease, which was 
also noticeable in the adjoining districts of Shahjahanpur^ 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Etah, was greatest in the Gunnaur and 
Sahas wan tahsils, while in Bisauli, on the other hand, there had 
been a distinct increase, as was also the case in the adjoining 
tracts of Bareilly and Moradabad. The total number of separate 
villages and towns was 1,834, those With less than a thousand 
inhabitants numbering 1,665, w^hile 162 others contained a 
population of less than five thousand, the remaining seven 
including those mentioned above with the addition of Kakrala. 

Ten years later, in 1891, another census was taken, and 
on this occasion it was found that the population had recovered 
to a considerable extent, the total being 925,982, though this 
was still less than that recorded in 1872. The average density 
had risen to 459*9 to the square mile, but the increase, which 
was greatest in the parganas of Salempur, Asadpur and Budaun, 
was unevenly distributed. No fewer than five parganas, Islam- 
nagar, Kot, Ujhani, Bisauli, Usehat, showed an actual decrease, 
and the same phenomenon was observed in the adjoining parts 
of Bareilly and Moraclabad. The cause of decline was not 
satisfactorily determined, as Eohilkhand appears to have been 
fairly prosperous during the decade; but it would seem 
that the chief reason was the prevalence of fever in these parts, 
resulting from a general heavy rainfall, and the consequent 
abnormal death-rate, the average for the district being 37 per 
mille. Budaun then contained 1,866 towns and villages, of which 
162 had a population between one and five thousand, while nine 
others contained a greater number of inhabitants, including those 
referred to in 1881, with the addition of Gunnaur and the large 
village of Khera Jalalpur in pargana Usehat. 

The last enumeration was that of 1901. This was taken 
after a period of general prosperity, in spite of the heavy rain- 
fall in the early years of the decade and the subsequent scarcity 
of 1897. The latter affected this district but little, and recovery 
was very rapid. The result was seen in an increase of nearly 
100,000, the total population being 1,025,753 — a far higher figure 
than any previously recorded. The density had increased by 
10*7 per cent., averaging 516*4 persons to the square mile, this 
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The increase in population must be ascribed to natural 
causes and was not in any way due to migration. Of the total 
number of inhabitants^ 89'91 per cent, were natives of Budaun^ 
while 9*2 per cent, were born in adjacent districts^ and only 
*89 per cent, came from more distant parts. Tims 10*09 per 
cent, had emigrated, but this figure gave a lower proportion 
than that obtained in 1891, Further, the addition thus derived 
was more than counterbalanced by emigration, for of all the per- 
sons enumerated in India who gave Biidaun as their birth-place, 
87*49 per cent, were found in tnis district and 12*51 per cent, 
elsewhere ; so that instead of any increase there was an actual 
net loss of 2*42 per cent. 

At the last., census the district contained 1,818 towns and 
villages, and of these 1,600 had a population of less than a 
thousand persons, 208 others contained under five thousand 
inhabitants, while the remaining ten comprised Bisauli and those 
which came under this class in 1891. The urban, as opposed to the 
rural, population amounted to 10*4 per cent, of the whole, a lower 
proportion than that of other districts of the division. . The villages 
of Budaun generally resemble those seen in other parts of 
Rohilkhand, and for the most part consist of a central site with 
several detached hamlets, thus presenting a marked contrast to 
the walled and semi-fortified villages of the Doab. Except in 
the old Musalman towns, brick houses are rare, and the domestic 
architecture is of an inferior type. An overwhelming majority 
of the population live in ordinary mud houses with thatched or 
tiled roofs, while those of the landowning classes, whether of brick 
or of mud, are frequently of two storeys, and consist of a range 
of rooms built around a square courtyard. The roof is usually of 
tiles, cement being only employed in the case of masonry structures. 

Ill 1901 the male population numbered 553,120, and females 
There were thus 86*4 females to every 100 males, and 
this litiportion has been very closely approached at each of the 
preeedic^, enumerations. The number of females is relatively 
lower ofttr. .part of Rohilkhand, but , distinctly 
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higher than in the districts of the Doab to the souths such as 
Etah^ Etawah, Maiiipuri and Farrukhahaci With these exeep* 
tions^ however^ Badann exhibits a greater deficiency in females 
than any other part of the provinces, excluding the Himalayan 
tracts of Dehra Dmi and Naini Tal, in which special conditions 
prevail. As a general rule, the disproportion between the sexes 
in the United Provinces increases from east to “west ancl^ allowing 
for possible concealment, appears to be due to some undetermined 
natural law. It is remarkable, however, that those districts in 
which the deficiency is greatest have borne in the past the 
worst reputation for infanticide ; and though this crime has now 
been reduced to very small proportions, it is probably true 
that less attention is bestowed on female infants than on those 
of the opposite sex. It is worthy of note that the disproportion 
occurs as well in the case of Miisalmans as of Hindus j but, on 
the other hand, it is more noticeable among the latter and 
especially with the higher castes 5 the defect is in fact most 
prominent among Eajputs, the returns in their case showing 
no more than 78 females to every hundred males. 

Classified according to religions, the population at the last 
census compxfised 847,977 Hindus, 168,020 Miisalmans, 6,116 
Christians, 2,880 Aryas, 599 Sikhs, and 161 Jains. Hindus thus 
amount to 82*67 per cent, of the whole, and Musalmans to 16*38 
per cent. The latter proportion is above the provincial average, 
but is considerably exceeded in the northern parts of Rohilkhand. 
As in so many other districts, ifc has been observed that the 
Musalmans have increased at a far greater relative rate than 
their Hindu brethren, the proportions in 1881 being 16*3 and 
84*64 j>er cent, respectively. The phenomenon has been ascribed 
to several causes, but probably the chief reason lies in the fact 
that owing to a more liberal diet and higher average prosperity 
the Muhammadan population is more fertile and long-lived, 
This suppo,sition is further supported by the age returns, the 
number of Musalmans over 60 being greater than that of the 
Hindus. 

The Christian community included 36 Europeans and 
Eurasians, of whom 26 belonged to the Anglican communion, 
and 6,080 natives. The latter, with the exception of only 108 
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persons, of whom 101 returned no specific denomination and 
should probably be treated with the majority, are members of the 
American Episcopal Methodist church, the only mission agency 
in Budaun. There is a small Anglican church at the district 
headquarters. It was built in 1872 at a cost of Rs. 9,940, of 
which Rs. 3,600 were contributed by Government and the rest 
raised by subscription ; it is known as St. Saviour’s and was 
consecrated by Bishop Wilson in September, 1873. Services are 
held quarterly by the chaplain of Bareilly. The American 
mission was started in I860, by the Rev. J. L. Humphrey, who 
was succeeded a year later by the Rev. S. Knowles. Ihe work is 
both Evangelistic and educational, and has made considerable 
progress in both directions. In addition to anglo- vernacular 
schools for boys and girls in Budaun, there is a school in each 
muhalla of the city and at the various out-stations. The latter 
are at Bisauli, Bil8i,Ujhani,Dataganj and Kakralain this district, 
and at Aonla and Bhamaura in Bareilly. The average daily 
attendance at the schools in 1905 was 455 boys and 286 girls. 
The mission staff employed in teaching and preaching at the 
various stations and in the villages numbers 148 persons, and the 
mission holds property in the district to the value of Rs. 52,900. 

As in other parts of Rohilkhand, the Arya SamaJ has made 
considerable progress in this district since its institution. By 
1891 there were 1,215 Aryas in Budaun, and at the following 
census the total has risen to 2,880. The movement has attracted 
followers in all parts of the district, especially in the Budaun, 
Gunnaur and Dataganj tahsils. There are no fewer than 22 
recognised lodges in the district and a Sanskrit school is main- 
tained by the Samaj at Budaun. This town is the chief centre, 
containing in 1901 no fewer than 579 Aryas. A second school, 
known as the g^rukul, was started at Surajkund in 1903 by 
Swami Darshanand ; it is maintained at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 6,000 by public subscription ; the pupils reside there, and are 
instructed in Sanskrit a-nd the dogmas of the Samaj. The 
members are drawn from many different castes, the best represented 
being , Banias, Kayasths, Rajputs, Brahmans and Ahirs, while 
Sonars also contribute over a hundred persons. No others are of 
any ijuportan#,’ Knrmis and Kahar^, bat it 
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curious to note that Aryas are found even among the lowest classes 
of the population. 

The other minor religions call for very little notice. The 
Jains are almost entirely confined to the Sahas wan tahsil, only 
three being enumerated at Ujhani, while all the rest were residents 
of the town of Bilsi, where several families have been settled 
since the place rose to commercial importance. Of the Sikhs, 
419 live in the Budaun tahsil, 112 in Dataganj, and 68 in 
Bisauli. 

As is generally the case, the great majority of the Hindus 
of this distinct belong to no specified religious sect. Attempt was 
made at the last census to classify the Hindu population accord- 
ing to denomination, but it was found thaf only a comparatively 
small number were able to indicate any particular form of belief. 
It is somewhat remarkable, however, that while only 3*5 per cent, 
were returned as Vaishnavites and less than one per cent, as 
Saivites, no fewer than 373,346 persons, or more than 44 per cent, 
came under the heading of monotheists — a far higher proportion 
than in any other district, amounting in fact to over one-sixth of 
the total number enumerated in the provinces. The phenomenon 
is probably due to some peculiarity in the method of enumeration, 
and does not indicate the existence of any special school of 
religious thought. 

The Hindu community in 1901 'was made up of represent- 
atives of no fewer than 68 different castes, excluding subdivi- 
sions, while in the case of 497 persons no caste was specified. 
Very few of these are of much importance, for in 44 instances 
less than 5,000 persons were enumerated, and the castes with over 
20,000 members apiece were but nine in number. Those calling 
for special mention include the chief proprietary and agricultural 
bodies, as well as some castes which occur in unusual numbers. 

Foremost in point of numbers come the Ahars, of whom 
there were 143,905, or 16*97 per cent, of the Plindu population. 
They are far more numerous in Budaun than in any other district, 
and only occur elsewhere in strength in Bareilly and Morad- 
abad. They are found in all tahsils, but principally in Gunnaur 
and Sahaswan. Owing to the similarity of name, they are fre- 
quently confounded with the Ahirs, of whom here were bufc 2,816 
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in this district — an imusually small proportion ; the latter explain 
the dijBFerence by stating that they themselves are directly 
descended from Krishna, while the Ahars spring, from the cow- 
herds in his service. The Ahars themselves maintain that they are 
of Rajput origin and are properly Jadoiis, their traditions showing 
that they came from Hansi and Hissar some seven centuries 
ago and settled in the 67mt* tracts of this district, wyMcIi afforded 
excellent pasturage for their cattle. They are a sturdy and 
independent race, with a had reputation for cattle-lifting, their 
predatory habits having rendered them notorious in former days, 
while during the mutiny they again gave full play to their old 
instincts. On the other hand, they are good and hardworking 
cultivators, and their presence is of great value in the less fertile 
parts which they frequent. The chief village of the caste 
is Bhiraoti in pargana Eajpura, where the leading family has a 
large estate. As proprietors the Ahars rank third after Rajputs 
and Sheikhs, at the last settlement holding 11*23 per cent, of the 
total area; this includes some 47 ,000 acres in Asadpur, nearly 
41,000 acres in Eajpura, more than -21,000 acres in Sahaswan, 
about 10,000 acres in XJjhani, and smaller amounts in the other 
parganas. 

Next come Chamars, of whom there were 134,006 persons, 
comprising 16*80 per cent, of the Hindus. They are fairly 
evenly distributed, and in the Budaun, Bisauli, and Dataganj 
tahsils outnumber all other castes. The Chamars occupy a very 
low position in the social scale, and are generally employed as 
labourers, either agricultural or otherwise. As cultivators they 
work hard, but as a rule they take little pride in their fields and 
are ready to relinquish their holdings on a slight pretext. They 
are very seldom found in the capacity of proprietors, and at the 
last settlement owned but 845 acres in the whole district. 

The third place is taken by the Muraos with 85,960 represent- 
atives at the last census, or 10*14 ’per cent, of the Hindu popula- 
tion. They are more numerous in Budaun than in any other 
district of the provinces, though elsewhere their place is taken by 
the Kachhis, who are closely akin. The latter numbered 4,905 
, persons, in this district, the , majority residing in the Giinnaur 

Muraos arc most numerous in 
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Budaiiii; Dataganj and Bisauli, As elsewhere^ they take the 
highest rank as cultivators^ mainly devoting their attention to 
the highly manured lands round the village site, on which they 
raise three crops a year steadily, and are specialists in poppy- 
growing and market-gardening of all sorts; but they have no 
objection to working ordinary crops in the outlying fields, w^here 
their presence can always be traoed by the number of dhenklis 
used for working their wells. Though represented, however, in 
nearly every village in the district, their minute industry con- 
fines them to an extraordinarily small area of cultivation. As 
proprietors they hold very little land, amounting at the last settle- 
ment to only 1,223 acres. 

The census returns show^ed 62,238 Rajputs, aggregating 7*34 Kajputs, 
per cent, of the Hindus. They occur in great sti'ength in the 
Dataganj and Bisauli tahsils, but are less numerous in Gunnaur, 
from which they appear to have been ousted by the Ahars, who 
according to one tradition were formerly their serfs. They are 
the principal proprietors of the district, owning at the last settle- 
ment no less than 27*53 per cent, of the entire area, but their 
possessions have greatly decreased of late years, especially in 
Dataganj. A large number of the Rajputs are found as tenants, 
bub they are as a rule indifferent cultivators and bad rent- 
payers. 

The Rajputs of this district belong to a great variety of clans, liajput 
with no marked territorial grouping and few traditions of ancient 
settlements. The Chauhans come first with 6,499 representatives, 
mainly in Dataganj, Bisauli and Budaun, and like many of their 
brethren in the neighbouring districts trace their origin to the 
old rulers of Dehli. The Bais, numbering 6,164 souls, are more 
important. Nearly three-fourths reside in the Dataganj tahsil, 
but there are also large colonies in Sahas wan ; the latter contains 
a tract between the Mahawa and the Ganges still known as the 
Baiswara, and this clan is perhaps one of the first to have been 
established in the district. They claim for themselves a very high 
lineage, and are, it is alleged, admitted to be of pure Rajput origin 
even by the exclusive Bais of the Unao and Eai Bareli districts. 

The Gaurs, 5,251, are only more numerous in Cawnpore and 
Harcloi, and claim descent from two brothers who emigrated from 
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Jaipur into Rohilkhand at a somewhat indefinite period. The^ 
are found throughout the eastern half of the district and own 
a considerable number of villages in Bisauli, Kot and Budaun^ 
their chief estates being those of Gidhaul and Gurgaon in the 
last pargana. The Katehrias, 4^489, also occur in unusual 
numbers, although the figure is generally exceeded in other parts 
of Eohilkhand. They themselves claim to have come from 
Kathiawar, but the name seems almost certainly to be derived 
from Katehr, the tract in which they now reside, and which 
they rendered notorious by their turbulence in former days. 
They appear to be in some way connected with the Gaurs, but 
those of Moradabad state that they are of Surajbansi origin. 
Their headquarters are at Sikri in pargana Bisauli, and the 
majority of them are to be found in that tahsil, though they 
occur in all parts of the district. Next come the Gautams, of 
whom there are 3,714 representatives, almost all of whom belong to 
tahsil Bisauli. They are said to have come from Argal in Fateh- 
pur, the ancient seat of the clan, and to have established them- 
selves in pargana Islamnagar, where they still hold a large pro- 
perty. There were 3,313 Tomars, again a remarkably high figure, 
more than two-thirds being enumerated in the Budaun tahsil and 
especially in pargana Ujhani. Like all their namesakes in these 
parts, they maintain a traditional connection with Anang Pal 
and his descendants, who ruled at Dehli before the Ghauhans. 
The story goes that they came to Budaun at the time of the 
Musalman invasion and established themselves in "Ujhani and 
Kot. The Bargujars, 2,888, are connected with those of Buland- 
shahr, and are most numerous in the Dataganj and Gunnaur tahsils 
particularly in Rajpura, where Gawan is their principal village.. 
The Bachhils, 2,720, only occur in greater numbers in Shahjahan- 
pur and are mainly confined to the Dataganj tahsil and the 
adjoining parts of Budaun, though several families are established 
in Kot and Ujhani. Eathors, 2,307, are found throughout the 
east of the district, especially in Usehat, while they possess a fair 
amount of land in Kot. Other clans with over a thousand mem- 
bers are Chandels, mainly in Dataganj j Panwars, in Gunnaur, 
Budaun and elsewhere ; Solankhis, in Dataganj, Budaun and Bis- 
,Mili,< exceeded in Etah; andRajkumar% 
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in Bisanli and Sahaswan. Mention may also be made of the Eaik- 
wars^ who are confined to Dataganj and hold the large village of 
Miaon in Usehat ; and also of the Jangharas in the same tahsil, 
who appear to be an offshoot of the Tomars, and are a large 
and turbulent tribe inhabiting many villages of Salempur, where 
they were settled under a famous leader named Dhappu Dham. 

Brahmans numbered 60,938 souls or 7*19 per cent, of the Brah- 
Hindu population. They are strongest in Bisauli, but elsew^here 
they are very unevenly distributed. A large amount of land, 
equivalent to 5*6 per cent, of the total area, is held by Brahmans 
in proprietary right, while they also occupy a prominent position 
as cultivators, although they are in this respect little better than 
the Eajputs. They own property in every pargana, but their 
estates are in no case large, the most important perhaps being 
that of Jagat in Budaun, This is held by Saraswati Brahmans, 
but the majority in this district belong to the Sanadh subdivision, 
after whom, but at a long distance, come Gaurs and Kanaujias. 

Both the Saraswatis of Jagat and the Sanadhs of Usehat retain 
the title of Chaudhrl which was bestowed on them by the emperor 
Ala-ud-din. 

The Kahars, of whom 46,943 were enumerated, or 5*54 per Kahars, 
cent, of the Hindus, are remarkably common in Budaun, the 
total being exceeded only in Bareilly, Gouda and the large dis- 
tricts of the Gorakhpur division. More than half of them reside 
intheDataganjand Bisaulitahsils, but throughout the district they 
are engaged as cultivators, general labourers, and domestic 
servants. They have many subdivisions, but most of the Budaun* 

Kahars are included in those known as Bathma and Turai, the 
former prevailing in Bareilly and the latter in Moradabad. In 
spite of their numbers, they are of small importance and possess 
no land in the district, 

Banias, with 33,288 representatives, or 3*93 per cent, of the Banias. 
Hindu community, are very numerous in Budaun, occurring in 
all parts of the district. The principal subdivisions are the 
Barasenis, who prevail in Bisauli and Sahaswan ; Agar- 
walas, who are found everywhere ; Eustogis, in Budaun and 
Gunnaur; Umars, in Gunnaur and Sahaswan; Mahesris, in 
Sahiasw^n ; Kasauuidhans and Baranwals, both of whom are 
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praotically confined to Gunnanr, As usual^ the Banias prac- 
tically monopolize the trade of the district^ and have largely 
increased their wealth and landed possessions^ now possessing 
more than twelve per cent, of the entire area or almost double the 
proportion held 40 years ago. 

Gadariyas numbered 28,049 persons, and are found through- 
out the district, occurring in great strength in the Budaun and 
Dataganj tahsils. They are a pastoral and cultivating caste, 
maintaining large herds of sheep and goats, but their landed 
possessions are very small, amounting at the last settlement to 
only 782 acres. They are divided pretty equally between the two 
main clans of Dhingars and Nikhars, the former being excep- 
tionally numerous in this district, as is also the case in Aligarh 
and Etah. 

The Kisans, of whom there were 26,990, are found in large 
numbers in the adjacent districts of Rohilkhand, and also in 
Earrukhabad and Hardoi. Elsewhere their place is taken by the 
Lodhs, who are very similar. The latter also occur in this dis- 
trict, to the number of 8,543. They are a purely agricultural 
caste, and are cultivators of a very high ordei:. The Lodhs are 
evenly distributed, but the Kisans are far more numerous in 
Budaun than in other tahsils. Neither have acquired any landed 
possessions. 

The other castes with over 10,000 members include Nais, 
Dhobis, Kumhars, Bhangis, Telis, Koris, Kurmis, Kayasths, and 
Basis. None of these occur in unusual numbers, nor call for any 
special mention, except perhaps the Kayasths, who are very con- 
siderable landholders, owning over five per cent, of the district, 
especially in the Dataganj and Budaun tahsils. The groat 
majority of them belong to the Saksena subdivision, as is the case 
throughout Rohilkhand, though they are more numerous in Budaun 
than in any other district except Bareilly. Kurmis are also 
iandholdors of some importance, though in several instances they 
have lost ground of late years, and are perhaps the best of all the 
cultivators. Pew other castes require any attention. There were 
9,748 Kh^is— a figure which is largely surpassed inMoradabad, 
but is approached in no other district. The majority reside in 
iSm the rest in BisauH and Sahaswan, ' They 
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are an agrioultural tribe^ and aesording to their tradition were 
originally Chanhan Rajputs, who came from Ajmer during a 
famine about SOO years ago, and settled at the town of Sahaswan. 
The story goes on to say that they grew in importance and that 
one of them became governor of Sahaswan, but that after a time 
they incurred the displeasure of the emperor and a number of 
them were killed. The widows remar’ried, and thus it came about 
that their Khagi descendants failed to be recognised as true 
Rajputs. Other castes found in unusual strength are Nats, a 
gipsy tribe who wander from place to place ; Kadheras, who 
appear to be a subdivision of Mallahs ; Bahelias or hunters ; Saiqal- 
gars or armourers, of whom more are found in Budaun than 
elsewhere, though greater numbers were recorded in sevei’al dis- 
tricts as Musalmans; and Badhiks, of whom 119 were enumer- 
ated, or more than in any other district ; they were only found 
elsewhere in Muttra and Agra, though the returns are open to 
question. They are a criminal and vagrant tribe closely allied to 
the Baurias, Kanjars and others, and the probable reason for 
their apparent rarity is that they readily adopt a different name 
in order to avoid detection, this practice being very general with 
all proclaimed castes. 

The Musalmans of the district belong with a few exceptions 
to the Sunni sect, which included nearly 9S-6 per cent, of the 
total Muhammadan population. Shias are comparatively scarce, 
and at the last census only 869 persons were so described, the 
number being very small as compared with those of the adjoin- 
ing districts of Moradabad and Bareilly. Among the Musalmans 
were found representatives of no fewer than 53 tribes and castes, 
while in the case of 66 persons no separate return was made. 
A large number of these castes have their Hindu counterparts, 
and many of them are of little importance, 81 having less tham 
1,000 members apiece, while only eight occur in numbers exceed- 
ing 6,000. Few call for any special mention, and none are 
peculiar to this district, although one or two are found in unusual 
strength. 

In the first place come the Sheikhs, of whom there were 
42,720, or 26‘43 per cent, of the total Musalman population. 
They reside in all parts of the district, but chiefly in the Budaun 
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tahsil, while in Sahaswan and Bisauli they yield the premier 
position to the Patlmns. They belong mainly to the Siddiqiand 
Qurreshi subdivisions/with 15;6ll and 11^562 members^ respect- 
ively; the former prevailing in Budaun and Dataganj, and 
the latter in other parts of the district. Other Sheikhs occurring 
in some numbers are Ansaris, mainly confined to Gunnaur; the 
Bani Israil, in Sahaswan and Budaun ; Faruqis^ in Budaun aod 
Gunnaur ; and the Usmanis, in Gunnaur and other parts. Several 
of the Sheikh colonies are of great antiquity. Some of the 
Sahaswan families are said to have settled there as early as the 
reign of Qutb-ud-diu and to have received the title of Chaudhri 
from that monarch ; while others emigrated from Moradabad at a 
later period. Those of Sheikhupur in pargana XJjhani appear 
to have come with Babar in 1526, and subsequently received 
large grants of land in this district. The Sheikhs of Gunnaur 
are a large and ancient community and are divided into four 
classes, known as the Pirzadas and Chughanis, descended from 
a celebrated Faqir known as Tahir Majid-ud-din and his two 
disciples ; the Sheikhzadas, and the Qazizadas or Usmanis, neither 
of w^hom can give any particular account of their lineage. The 
Sheikhs hold more land in the district than any other class 
excepting the Eajputs, owning at the last settlement some 20 
per cent, of the entire area, their possessions comprising about 
60,000 acres in pargana Budaun, 48,000 acres in Ujhaiii, 45,000 
acres in Sahaswan, 21,000 acres in Asadpur, and 19,000 acres 
both in Salempur and in Usehat. 

Next come the Pathans, of whom there were 29,023 repre- 
sentatives or 17*27 per cent, of the Musalmaii inhabitants. As 
already mentioned, they are strongest in the Sahaswan and Bisauli 
tahsils, though they occur in all parts, but are comparatively few 
in Gunnaur. The Pathans belong to many subdivisions, the 
chief being Ghoris, with 6,848 persons, more than half of whom 
belong to Bisauli, while after them come Yusufzais, with 2,547, 
principally in Budaun. Others occurring in numbers exceeding 
600 aretheBangash, Muhammadzai,Dilazak and Khatak Pathans, 
, the last numbering 752 persons — a figure which is only exceeded 
in Farrukhabs^* They are mainly found in Dataganj, as also 
are ,I>ilazak tribe is almost confined to 
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Sahaswan. There were 299 Eohillas, the great majority of whom 
resided at Budaan. The principal Pathan family is that of 
Shahbazpiir in Sahaswan, a village founded by their ancestor, 
Shahbaz Khan, and bestowed on him in revenue-free tenure by 
Akbar, The Pathans hold a considerable amount of land in 
different parts of the district, amounting to 5*58 per cent, of the 
entire area ; this includes nearly 20,000 acres in Sahaswan, about 
9,000 acres in Usehat, and over 7,000 acres in each of the parganas 
of Budaun, Kot, and Bisanli. 

The only other Musalman caste with over 10,000 members 
is that of the Julahas or weavers, of whom there were 20,111, or 
11*97 per cent, of the Muhammadan inhabitants. More than 
half are found in the Budaan tahsil, and the bulk of the 
remainder in Sahaswan and Dataganj. A large number still follow 
their ancestral occupation of cotton weaving, but the trade has 
declined owing to the competition of factory-made cloth, and 
many of the Julahas have betaken themselves to agriculture. 
Closely akin to them are the Behnas or cotton-carders, of whom 
there were 2,354 persons, a number small in comparison with 
those recorded in neighbouring districts j more than half belong 
to the Dataganj tahsil. 

The castes occurring in number exceeding 5,000 were Paqirs, 
9,907 pLohars, 6,526; Telis, 5,993; Eajputs, 5,265; and Dhobis, 
6,200. The first are unusually numerous, but none require 
particular notice, except perhaps the Eajputs. These are 
descended from Hindu converts of many clans, the chief being 
Bargujars, Bhattis, Chauhans and Panwars ; but they appear also 
to include the converted Ahars, of whom none were enumerated 
at the census, although many are to be found in the Gunnaur 
tahsil. The Bhattis only occur in Budaun. Next come Gaddis, 
with 4,483 representatives, ahigher figure than in any other district 
save Hardoi and Kheri. They are an agricultural caste and also 
pay much attention to cattle-breeding; the majority reside in 
pargana Ujhani. The remaining castes with over 2,000 persons 
enumerated were Nais, Qassabs, Saiyids, Bhatiaras, BMshtis, 
Manihars, Nau-muslims, andDarzis. The Saiyids are the most 
important as they own 3*89 per cent, of the district, comprising 
other 17;000 acres in pargana Sabaswan, nearly 11,000 acres in 
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Salempnr, and 6,000 acres in Asadpur. They number in all 3,609 
persons, and are strongest in Budaun and Sahaswan, those of tho 
former place claiming in some cases descent from the Sultan Ala- 
ud-din Alam, while the Saiyids of Sahaswaii trace their origin to 
a Qazi appointed by Humayun. The chief subdivision is the 
Husaini, but Bukharis and 'N'aqwis also are found in some numbers. 
Tho Bhatiaras or inn-keepers only occur in greater strength in 
Bareilly, and are practically confined to the eastern half of tho 
district. The other castes of whom some mention may be made 
are tho Mughals, of whom there were 1,351 representatives, chiefly 
Chaglitais ; Dharhis, 717 ; and Baris, 165. The two last are more 
numerous in Budaun than in any other part of the prov- 
inces, but otherwise they are not of much importance. Both 
occupy a very low social position, the former being musicians 
and dancers, and the latter being generally found in domestic 
sernce. 

The classification of the Inhabitants according to occupations 
at the last census showed that 68 per cent, were directly supported 
by agriculture, whether in the cai>aoity of landlords or of tenants 
or field labourers. The proportion is higher than the provincial 
average, and this is only to be expected in a district which 
contains no manufacturing towns; and the figures closely 
approximate to those of Shahjahanpur, Bareilly, and other parts 
of Buudelkhand. The actual agricultural population is even 
larger, for this proportion does not take into account a great 
number of persons who, though primarily occupied otherwise, 
devote themselves to cultivation as a subsidiary means of 
support. The second place is taken by the industrial class, 
which accounts for 16*8 per cent., a somewhat high figure for a 
district of this nature. This division includes 5*95 per cent, 
engaged in the textile industries, chiefly the manufacture of 
rough country cloth, and 6*61 per cent, supplying the require- 
ments of the population in the shape of food and drink. These 
two industries stand a long distance ahead of any others, those 
occupying the next places being pottery and work in wood, cane, 
and similar materials. The commercial population makes up 1*87 
per cent., but tMs includes transport and storage, those actually 

*7 per cent, of the wjiote; 
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which is exactly the provincial average. The professional class 
inclncles 1-02 per cent,, and is of very varied composition, com- 
prising religions mendicants and mnmmers as well as members of 
the learning and scientific professions. The remainder of the 
population is made up of those engaged in personal and domestic 
service, 5T5 per cent. ; unskilled labourers, other than agrienltnral, 
5*07 per cent . ) those employed in Government and municipal 
service, *91 per cent. ; and those independent of any regular 
occupation, 109 per cent., the great majority of these being 
beggars*. 

The language of the people is Western Hindi, which 
according to the census returns was spoken by all save 371 
persons. The latter gave as their mother-tongues English, 
Bengali, and the Marw^ari dialect of Eajasthani, w'hile other 
forms of speech were very sparsely represented. The Western- 
Hindi of Budaun usually takes the form knowm as Urdu or 
Hindustani in the case of dwellers in towms and the educated 
Musalman population generally, the proportion given under this 
head amounting to 9*5 per cent, of the whole population. The 
rest speak the dialect known as Braj, which is common to Bareilly 
and the districts to the south and west beyond the Ganges. It 
here blends with Hindustani, as in Bulandshahr and Moradabad, 
and also with the Kaiiaujia form spoken in Shahjahanpur to the 
east. The latter is a practically a sub-dialect of Braj, and in 
fact there is very little difference between the two, -while the 
distinction between Braj and Hindustani is merely of interest to 
the philologist. The literature of the district belongs solely to the 
past. In former days Budaun attained celebrity as the birth-placo 
of the famous Abdul Qadir, who died in 1615, after spending, 
much of his life at the coux*t of Akbar. He was a stern Musalman 
of the orthodox school and freely expressed his disapproval of 
the* religious tendencies of the emperor and the encouragement 
given to his rival Abul Fazl. His chief work was the Mihtaklmh-' 
v,t4awarikhy better known perhaps as the Tarikh-i-Badayiini or 
Budauni, published some ten years after the aceession of Jahan- 
gir. Other names connected with Budaun are those of more 
ancient writers, such as Zia JSTakshabi, who flourished between 
1236 and 1316, and a poet, named Shahab Mahmarah, referred to 
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in the foi J ^ ^ maintained throughout the 

of Kaffirs of Oudh, but whereas in the 

dominions 0^ h N formation of taluqas, apart 

LTX hereditary possessions of the local chieftains whose 
prescriptive right was more or less formally admitted, no such 
resffi occurred in Bndaun, owing chiefly to the absence of W 
1 One or two jagirs were in existence at the time of 
XTession in 1821, but these lapsed to Government portly ^ter- 

wards' Consequently the early settlements were made with the 

people found il possession, that is to say, the village communi- 
ties! and the only large estates were those of overgrown bodies 
1, * ilt-i'vnted land beyond the borders of their parent village. 
"e"^r.L a. a„ now to h, found thouefor, 

of recent origin and have been acquired in the natural course of 
4 At the present time the district contains 2,084 villages 
:r:;.a~rana .l.. a„ uow divided into «,«2 
or revenue-paying units. A noticeable, but in no way peon i , 
feature is the growth in the number of these mahals, denoting 
folant subdivision as the members of a family or commnni y 
increase. Thus at the settlement of 1835 there were onty 2,016 

mahals each representing a whole village as demarcated at the 

..rvej, ;„d iWs had inore.™! to 2,140 at to folMng .ettlemont, 
while to eurve, of 1804 .howed no fewer than 4,408, to numte 
having more than doubled during less than thirty years. T e 
. rate of increato has since been fully maintained, and there seems 
' no limit to ihidi partition may not be carried m the futme. O 


the whole number of mahals, excluding 164 which are revenue- 
free^ 1,151 are held by individual proprietors in single mmindari 
tenure, and 2,533 by two or more members of a family in Joint 
zamindari. Of the various communal tenures, the commonest 
is perfect pattidciriy which occurs in 1,016 mahals j and then 
•comes the imperfect form of in 475 mahals ^ while the 

bhaiyachara system is found in QS miahah only. The last 
mainly occurs in the DataganJ tahsil and pargaiia Biidaun, being 
elsewhere extremely rare. Imperfect pattidaTi is found in all 
parts, though there are very few villages of this description in 
DataganJ; and in every pargana \Qlnt mmindari is the most 
usual variety. 

It is far from easy to show the relative position of the differ- Proprie* 
•ont castes to the whole proprietary body, owing to the fact that Pastes, 
the mahals vary not only in size but in value, and also that in 
many instances members of different communities hold rights in 
the same mahals. A classification of mahals according to caste 
allows a total of no less than 8,597 different estates and is in many 
respects valueless, though to some extent it affords an idea of the 
distribution of land among the different classes of the prox>rietary 
community. In 1906 it was found that Eajj)uts held the whole or 
part of 1,929 mahals^ occupying the foremost place in the parganas 
^o£ Salempur, Usehat, Kot and Satasi. Of the various clans, Gaurs 
held 284, mainly in the Bisauli and Sahaswan tahsils ; Jangharas, 

239, almost wholly in DataganJ, and especially pargana Salempur ; 

Bais, 229, their largest possessions being in Kot, Bisauli, Asacl- 
pur and Sahaswan; Bargujars, 195, mostly in Eajpura and 
Salempur; Gautams, 194, three-fourths of these being in Islam- 
nagar; Tomars, 136, their largest estates being in Ujhani; 
Katehrias, 125, half of these being in pargana Bisauli ; Eathors, 

114, in Kot, the DataganJ tahsil, and elsewhere; Chauhans, 104, 
principally in DataganJ and Budaun ; Solankhis, 83, the bulk of 
liheir lands lying in DataganJ ; and Bachhils, 82, their largest 
colony being in pargana Kot; while the rest are owned by vari- 
ous clans, the chief being Raikwars vfith. BO mahals in DataganJ. 

Next come Sheikhs with the whole or part of 1,541 mahals, 
preponderating in the Budaun tahsil and pargana Sahaswan, and 
_ occupying" the second pl^e in Asadpur and Usehat. Banias^ 
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who have largely increased their possessions of late years^ hold 
land in 1^471 mahals^ and come first in Bisauli and Islamnagarj 
occupying a prominent position in every part of the district. 
Brahmans have rights in IfiOS mahcils^ the largest areas lying in 
the Bndann and Dataganj tahsils. Then come Ahars with 710^ 
owning the greater part of Asadpur and large areas in Sahaswan^ 
Eajpnra and UJhani; Pathans with 515, chiefly in Sahas wan and 
Budann; Kayasths with 472 ; Saiyids with 266 ; Khattris with 162, 
mainly in Islamnagar and owned by a single proprietor ; Knrnais 
with 121, almost all of which are in the Budann tahsil ; Goshains 
■with 94; Muraos with 85; Mnghals with 27 ; aiid some 25 other 
castes have smaller numbers. V 

These figures may be further illustrated from the statistics 
of the last settlement, the returns being for the year 1894-95. 
Then Eajputs held 27*53 per cent, of the land, Sheikhs 20*08, 
Banias 12*49, Ahars 11*23, Brahmans 6*63, Pathans 5*58, Kayasths 
6*17, Saiyids 3*89, and Khattris 3*05 per cent. It thus appears 
that the order is practically the same, whether the arrangement be by 
area or the number of mahals in the possession of each caste* 
The extent to which the different classes have gained or lost 
ground is also noticeable in the same returns. Between the 
settlement of 1867 and that of thirty years latei*, Rajputs had lost 
over 100,000 acres, while others w’-ho had diminished in prosperity 
were Mughals, Kayasths, and Kurmis. On the other hand, 
Banias and Mahajans had increased their holdings by over 
59,000 acres, while most other castes among those mentioned 
above had made considerable additions, the result being in several 
cases due to the purchase of large estates by single proprietors* 
The Rajputs have suffered in almost all parts of the district, the 
only prominent exception being the Jangharas of Salempur; in 
nearly every instance they have to ascribe their josses to 
extravagance and mismanagement, and their fall is in no way due 
to the severity of the land revenue* 

As already mentioned, hardly a family in the district 
possesses more than local influence and importance. The* only 
‘ resident hereditary title-holder is the Rao of Bhanpur, the head 
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families of Baiswara in Oiidh and take a high social position. 

The present head of the family is Eao SheoraJ Singh^ but the 
property has been divided, and the largest landowner is Eao 
Narayan Singh of Bhanpur, who owns three %vbol 0 makals 
paying a roveims of Es. 2,491, and has shares in five others 
assessed at Es. 2,164, Other Bais are those of Khera Jalalpnr in 
Usehat, a large community of whom the chief is Tliakur Bijai 
Singh, whose property comprises eight mahals with a revenii© 
demand of Es. 4,006. No other Eajput clan has an}?” proprietors 
of note save the Jangharas of Salempur. Their chief houses are 
those of Bhatauli and Sal)alpur, the former being represented by 
Thakur Dalthaman Singh, at one time a tahsildar in these 
provinces and now an honorary magistrate, who owns 23 mahals 
assessed at Es. 3,064, and Thakur Eum Singh, who has 16 mahals 
paying a revenue of Es. 3,035 ; and the latter by Thakur Bliaja 
Singh, "whose property included 36 mahals, with a Government 
demand of Es. 3,200. Mention may also be made of the Bachhils 
of Easauli in Kot, who own 17 mahals assessed at Es. 2,312. 

The largest Hindu proprietor in the district is Euja Kislian Otlicr 
Kumar of Sahespur in Moradabad, the head of a Khattri family. 

He has added to the estates acquired by his predecessors and 
now owns 80 mahals in Islamnagar, 25 in Kot, 13 in Asadpur 
and two in Budaun, the property being known as Lashkarpur 
Oiya and paying a revenue of Es. 42,458. Much of the land has 
been bought from Eajputs, notably the Gautams of Islamnagar, 
who once held the greater part of the pargana. The only large 
Brahman zamindar is Munshi Kashi Prasad of Bareilly, who 
owns eleven mahals in UJhani and three in Satasi, wdth a total 
revenue of Es. 3,413. Another Bareilly resident is Eao Brij 
Mohan Lai, a Kayasth, who owns the Dataganj estate of nine 
mahals in Salempur and two in Usehat, paying Es. 3,170. There 
is a second large property held by a member of the same caste, 
Monshi Bihari Lai of Bisauli, who owns 19 mahals in that 
pargana, five in Satasi, and one in Islamnagar, the whole being 
assessed at Es. 4,826, Several Ahars have considerable estates, 
the chief family being that of Bhxraoti in Eajpura. Their 
property has been divided, the three principal zaminclars being 
Jairaj Singh, who pays a revenue of Es* 12,513, having 27 
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mahals in Rajpura and two in Asadpur; Dammar Singh, who' 
owns 22 mahals in Rajpura and three in Asadpur, assessed at 
Rs. 5,036 ; and Tara Singh, who has eight mahals in Rajpura 
and four in Asadpur, the revenue demand being Rs. 7,933. The 
Ahar Chaudhri of Mannunagar in Bisauli holds nine mahals in 
that pargana, assessed at Rs. 3,071. The Bania proprietors are 
numerous. The most valuable estate is that of Rajaula, consisting 
of five mahals in XJsehat with a revenue of Rs. 7,950, and owned 
by the widow of an Agarwal of Lucknow; she resides at 
Brindaban in Muttra and has assigned the whole income to a 
temple in that place. Lala Banarsi Das and other Agarwals 
of Islamnagar own 44 mahals in pargana Islamnagar and five 
in Bisauli, with an aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,531, the property 
having been founded by Lala Basant Rai ; others of the same 
family, with Lala Bahai Rai at their head, own 31 mahals in 
Islamnaarar, and two in Bisauli, the combined revenue being Rs. 
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Eampur family^ who acquired the extensive estate held by Messrs. 
.Maxwell and Debnam, indigo planters of Bilsi. His lands 
lie in every . pargana of the district except Rajpura, the largest 
portion being in Kot ; they comprise 59 mahctls and pay a revenue 
of Rs. I85IO6. Of the Saiyids the chief are those of Saliaswan, 
who own 15 mahals in that pargana and two in Kot, assessed 
at Rs. 3.384*" ■ Raja Jafar Ali Khan of Pindrawal in Bulaiidshahr, 
a member of the Lalkhani house of converted Rajput Bargujars, 
owns the Babrala estate of six 'mahals in Asadpnr and seven 
in Rajpura, with a total assessment of Rs, 7,794, The other 
proprietors are Sheikhs. Foremost among them are the old house 
of Sheikhupur, represented during the mutiny by Sharf-ud-din, 
whose loyal conduct was rewarded with a large grant of land 
and remissions of revenue. The estate has now been divided : 
Sheikh Abdul Ghaffar otos 22 mahals of Ujhani and 30 in other 
parganas, paying a revenue of Rs. 13,867 1 Sheikh Mohi-ud«din 
Haidar owns 44 mahals assessed at Rs. 12,484; Sheikh Amir 
Ahmad has 32 mahals in the Budaun and Dataganj tahsils, 
paying Rs. 8,397; and Sheikh Mumtaz-ud-din 28 mahals with 
a net revenue of Rs, 2,851. The old family of Gminaur Chan- 
dhris still retain a considerable property, comprising 46 mahals^ 
assessed at Rs. 7,114, W'Hle other branches of the family hold a 
fair amount of land in addition. Sheikh Muhammad Benazir of 
Sahaswan owns 12 mahals with a revenue of Es. 3,342 ; but the 
family is in reduced circumstances. In the Bisauli tahsil the 
Sheikhs of Sagrampur hold 37 mahals^ paying Es. 8,761. Several 
large za'nhindars reside in or near Budaun. In addition to 
those of Sheikhupur there is the well-known and wealthy Tonk- 
w^ala family, the head of which is Maulvi Wazir Ahmad, who 
possesses 62 mahals in the Budaun and Dataganj tahsils, with a 
revenue of Rs. 14,974 ; the Chaudhris of Khara, ho hold 60 mahals^ 
assessed at Es. 13,694, chiefly in Budaun and Kot, the estate 
being divided between the two branches of the family ; and the 
Chaudhris of Talgaon, headed by Iltifat Husain, 32 mahalsy 
mainly in tahsil Dataganj, paying a revenue of Es. 4,691. A 
fourth is Maulvi Wahid Bakhsh, w^hose estates lie in Salempur, 
Usehat and Budaun, and comprise 25 mahals^ assessed at 
Rs. 5,894. , 
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CuHivat- Turning from the proprietors to the tillers of the soil^ we 
35% cast€s. cultivating community corresponds f airly closely^ so 

far as mere numbers are concerned, to the principal castes inhabit- 
ing the district. At the present time the largest area is held by 
Ahars, who cultivate some 210,000 acres; they largely prepon- 
derate in the Sahasw^an, Eajpura and Asadpur parganas and till 
more land than any other caste in Bisauli. They occur in strengtb 
everywhere, and much of their cultivation is poprietary. The 
same remark applies to the Rajputs, who come next with 182, OOQ 
acres. As husbandmen they are much inferior to the Ahars, who 
are industrious and persevering, wdth a fine broad style of their 
owm. Rajputs are far more prominent in the Dataganj tahsil 
than elsewhere, and also bold more land than any other class in 
the parganas of Kot, Budaun, Ujhani, Islamnagar and Satasi* 
The third place is taken by Brahmans, with 98,000 acres; they^ 
too, are very frequently proprietors as well, and are in no way 
superior to the Rajputs. Their distribution is fairly even, though 
their largest holdings are in the Bisauli and Dataganj tahsils, 
Chamars cultivate 80,500 acres, being most prominent in Budaun 
and Sahas wan; as tenants they are somewhat scarce in proportidh 
to their numbers, most of them being employed as labourers. 
Then come Muraos, perhaps the best of all, with 70,600 acres : 
they, too, are most numerous in the Budaun and Sahaswan tahsils, 
and in all parts of the district they usually hold the richest lands, 
on -which they grow poppy and other valuable crops. Pathans 
and Sheikhs cultivate 60,200 and 45,600 acres respectively, the 
former being most in evidence in pargana Sahaswan, and the 
latter in Budaun. Other castes having in their cultivation more 
than 10,000 acres include Gadariyas, 29,100 acres, found in 
varying numbers in all parganas ; Kahars, 24,400 acres, mainly 
in Sahaswan, Ujhani and Budaun ; Kisans, who hold a high rank 
as agriculturists and till 20,200 acres, of which almost all is in 
the Budaun tahsil, and the bulk of the remainder in Satasi; 
Kayasths, ’who stand in much the same category as the other high 
cultivators, with 15,000 acres in all parts of the district- 
j > Baums, who possess similar qualifications, with 14,600 acres, their 
, holdings beingintbe Bisauli and Sahaswan tahsils ; TTnrTrtTg^ 

who take a nrominAhtivoRlfTtou in the foremost class, but mainly are 



confined to the Bnclaun tahsil, where they hold nearly 14^000 
acres) Barhais, found everywhere and of no great capacity^ with 
12,000 acres; and the clever and industrious Khagis, with 11,150 
acres, who occur only in the Gunnaur tahsil and the Sahaswan, 
Islamnagar and Bisauli parganas. A great number of other castes 
is to be found, but in no case in sufficient strength to have any 
material effect on the general style of agriculture throughout the 
district. Those best represented and holding the largest areas 
are Loclhs, Bhangis, Nais, Dhobis, Jats, Telis, Goshains, Basis, 
Lohars, Baqirs and Kumhars; in each instance they cultivate 
more than 5,000 acres, but are in no way peculiar to the district 
and with one exception belong to the great body of low-caste 
agriculturists, paying high rents and growing the ordinary crops 
in the ordinary manner. The exception is provided by the Jats, 
who migrated to Budaun at some time of famine in their own 
country of Jaipur and have brought with them their traditional 
skill as husbandmen ; the largest colony is in Islamnagar, wffiere 
they hold some 4,200 acres, w^hile they also occur in some strength 
in the neighbouring villages of Kot and SatasL 

At the last settlement the proportion of the wiiole assessed 
area in the cultivation of proprietors amounted to 16*9 per cent., 
in the shape of both sir and Mmdicaskt, The greater portion of 
this consisted of statutory sir. though in many cases land was so 
recorded which w’^as in reality not sir at all, but cultivated by so- 
called sub-tenants, who in this manner were debarred from attain- 
ing occupancy rights. The amount of imoprietary cultivation 
does not vary greatly in different parts of the district, but is 
largest in the Gunnaur and DataganJ tahsils and least in Bisauli. 
Of the remaining area 56*5 per cent, w’as held by occupancy, and 
t'wo per cent, by ex-proprietary tenants, 2 1*6 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will, 1*4 per cent, was rent-free or held at favoured rates, and 
1*7 per cent, w^as grain-rented. The position of the occupancy 
tenants depends on local circumstances. They are strongest through- 
out the Bisauli tahsil, where they held more than 68 per cent, of 
the area at the settlement, and next comes the Asadpur pargana 
with 66*4 per cent, and Kot with 63 *2 per cent, of the cultivated 
land held by privileged tenants. Elsewhere the proportion is 
below the average: it was only 46*7 per cent, in Usehat, 46*7 per 
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cent, in Ujhani, and 51 per cent, in Salempur. These low figures 
can only be ascribed to the action of the zamindars, w'ho for 
several years prior to the assessment deliberately endeavoured to 
break down occupancy rights among the old tenants and prevent 
their acquisition by the newcomers. Excluding the three parganas 
of Budaun, Ujhani and Salempur, there was but little difference 
between the proportion held by such tenants at the former settle- 
ment and that of the last assessment ; but in the suburban area 
the Musahnan landholders had adopted every device for breaking 
the statutory term of twelve years, and the tenants had been 
involved in extensive litigation with generally unfavourable 
results. In the more remote parts of the district, and especially 
in the Eajput estates, the reverse was found to be the case; the 
relation of the landowner to the tenant is far more friendly, and 
cases of oppression are rare. Mr. Meston states that '‘in the 
east of the hatehr the tendency is too much in the opposite direc- 
tion; recusancy and turbulence are dominant; and an absentee 
landlord dare hardly show his face in his own village. To this 
is mainly due the extremely low range of rent-rates in Kot and 
Satasi, two of the naturally richest parganas in the district.”* 
Since the sej;tlement, and still more since the introduction of the 
present tenancy law, the amount of litigation in respect of 
occupancy rights has been very great. The result has in the 
main been favourable to the proprietors, for the occupancy area 
ha,s been greatly reduced throughout the district. As is the ease 
with the proprietary cultivation, a large proportion of the 
occupancy area is sub-let; it amounts to about 20 per cent, of the 
whole, and fetches a rent which is nearly double that paid by the 
tenants themselves. The ex-proprietary area is largest in the 
Satasi, Kot, and Ujhani parganas, but in no case is very important ; 
and IS smallest in the Gunnaur tahsil. Such tenants, who are 
allowed to retain the land which they formerly held as sir in 
occupancy right, did not exist at the former settlement. They 
have, as a rule, been treated with great leniency, especially in 
Bajput villages, where they have often succeeded in retaining the 
old nominal rent-rate of their sir, and generally they find no 
difficulty in sub-letting at twice that amount. The land held at 
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favoured rates or rent-free is for tlie most part insignificant. 
They include the dawidars^ a class that is principally found in 
pargaiia Kot, who w^ere originally claimants for occupancy rights 
and retained^ as compensation for their exclusion, the privilege 
of keeping up their old cultivation at specially low rates, the rent 
being liable to revision along with the revenue and not otherwise. 
This right, which was confined to Rajputs, was found at the last 
settlement to have developed into full proprietary powers, as the 
rent paid was no more than the revenue ; and conseq^uently such 
persons were then recorded as owners, and their cultivation entered 
as sir. A few cases remain, in which no such application for 
legal recognition has been made, and in these the dawidars hold 
a position practically identical with that of occupancy tenants. 

There remain the tenants-at-will, who, for the reasons 
given above, are most numerous in the Budaun and Dataganj 
tahsils, and fewest in Bisauli. They also occupy a prominent 
position in Sahaswan, but here their comparatively large numbers 
are due to the poverty and instability of the hliur tract, the 
inherent precariousness of which has militated against the 
acquirement of occupancy rights rather than any action on the part 
of the za^indars. The fluctuating nature of the hela cultivation, 
too, is probably another reason for this phenomenon, for 
at the time of the last settlement the development of this part 
of the pargana was of very recent date. The recent decrease 
of the occupancy area has been noted above, and this fact, added 
to new cultivation and other causes, has brought about an 
immense increase in the area held by tenants-at-will. Trom 
the time of the settlement to 1905 the latter had risen 
from 187,328 to 361,992 acres, or by no less than 88 per cent. 
The rate of increase varies in different parganas, ranging from 
22 per cent, in Budaun to as much as 135 per cent, in Asadpur, 

The district has never been one in which grain rents have 
been prominent, and the small area which was formerly let on 
this system has exhibited a constant tendency to decrease. 
There has, it is true, been a slight expansion of the grain-rented 
area since the settlement, the figure rising from 14,790 acres 
to 18,620 acres in 1906 ; but it has only been commensarate 
with the general increase in the cultivated area^ and there haa 
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been no reversion to an obsolete system but rather a reclamation 
of hitherto untillecl land. Grain rents are now mainly confined 
to the bhur tract, when cultivators cannot be secured on other 
terms; but elsewhere they are fortuitous and temporary, and 
it is nowhere the case that the good lands of a village are held 
in cash and the bad in kind. The only considerable areas of 
grain-rented land lie in the Eajpura, Asadpur, and Sahaswan 
parganas, and in the w-estern portion of Islamnagar. Usually 
the system adopted is that of taking a fised share of the estim- 
ated produce, generally one-half, in the rahi, and the cash value 
of a certain share, which varies from village to village, of the 
appraised produce in the Jcharif, This is an approximation to 
the hxnkut of other districts, and there is no real hafe'i. The 
general principle is to provide the landlord with a supply of the 
better grains that constitute the rahi staples, and to prevent 
the cultivator from evading his claim by an undue devotion to 
the khaHf crops. This survival of ancient custom is now 
, confined to a few families, such as the Saiyids of Qadirabad 
in Asadpur, the Ahara of Bhiraoti and the Thakurs of Singhanla 
inEajpura, and the Sheikhs of Sirasaul and Easulpur in Sahaswan. 
It is frequently found, too, on the estate of Eaja Kishan Kumar,' 
who^usually takes one maund in every four, plus an addition 
of sers for expenses and adulteration— a far more lenient 
method than that of other landlords. Even in grain-rented 
villages there are some crops, known as zahti, for which cash 
rents are invariably paid; such are sugarcane, cotton, hemp 

and vegetables, and for these the rate is determined by established 
custom. 

Ordinary cash rente depend on the quality of the land and 
the capacity and social status of the cultivator. In a few 
exceptional tracts, such as the bhwr and the hela, fixed rates per 
gha are prevalent and are consistently adopted; but as a 
' general rule the rents of a holding are determined in the lump 
an vary according to compromise, competition and other factors! 
in the heU, the newest alluvial soil fetches Es. 2-6-0 per acre 

cultivator, while in the older 
- and more secure portion the general rate is Es. 8-10-0. Simi- 

•I , ar y,,in the have always been the same, ranging 


from Ee. 0-12-0 to Es. 2-6-0 according to the weakness of the 
soil. In other parts of the district the rates vary with the 
prevalence of occupancy rights and the character of the landlords. 
Thus, for instance, while in Gunnaur and the south of Sahas wan 
the natural difficulties discount the advantages of the statutory 
tenant and render the difference between his rates and those 
of the tenant-at-will inconsiderable, in the richer parganas of 
Budaun and Dataganj the keen competition for land and the 
policy of the mmindars have caused a wide gulf between the 
rents of the two classes of cultivators. The general rent-rate at 
the last settlement was Es, 3*55 per acre for the whole district, 
ranging from Es. 3-3 paid by occupancy tenants to Es. 3*91 in 
the case of tenants-at-will, and Es. 6*26 for subtenants. The 
rate appears to have been at all times lower than those of the 
neighbouring districts, owing to the generally backward state 
of Budaun, and to the distress and disorganization that prevailed 
during the early years of British rule. The improvement in 
the condition of the tract is shown by the marked rise in rents 
that has taken At the settlement of 1836 the assumed 

general rent-rate was but Es. 2T7, and this had risen to 
Es. 2*44 by the time of the following assessment, the average 
increase being close on 25 per cent. During the currency 
of the last settlement a further rise of nearly 38 per cent, 
took place in the cash rental, and this would doubtless have 
been higher had not the revenue demand been admittedly 
light. Since the introduction of the present assessment the 
tendency to rise has been fully maintained, as is evident 
from the numerous applications for enhancement; but the 
rental standard of the district is still low. The rise in 
rents has more than kept pace with the rise in prices, but it 
would seem that the influence of the latter has been but indirect. 
Mr. Meston attributes the low incidence to lenient assessments; 
to the existence of largo precarious tracts, to the strength of 
tradition and custom among a powerful body of tenants, and to 
the defective means of communication with the outer world.^ 
The last cause is now in process of removal, and it remains 
to be seen what effect will be produced on the rental by the 
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extension of the railway system. This effect may be estimated to 
some extent in the light -of an investigation made in 1906 as to 
the existing state of the rental. It was found at the settlement 
that in pargana Budaun^ with its marked fertility^ fairly abun- 
dant means of irrigation, and a plentiful population, the average 
rental for tenants-at-will was Rs. 6*27 per acre, the highest 
rate in the district ; while the lowest was Rs. 2*23 in Sahas wan, 
which has the poorest soil, no trade or busy towns, and the 
least density of any pargana. In the Bisauli tahsil, where 
the most favourable conditions of soil and irrigation occur, the 
rate was Rs. 4*72, and in Dataganj and Gunnaur Rs. 3*87 and 
Rs. 3*31 respectively. Since the settlement the rise has con- 
tinued, hut not at the same rate as during the preceding thirty 
years. The present all-round rate, excluding ex-proprietary 
tenants, is Rs, 3*74 per acre as against Rs. 3*65 at the time of 
assessment. In the case of occupancy tenants the average in 
1906 was Rs. 3*43, giving an increase of six per cent. ; but 
though general, it has not been regular. Several causes have 
been at work, such as the extensive alteration in the occupancy 
area consequent on the number of ejectment proceedings that 
resulted from the new Tenancy Act ; and the deferment of 
enhancement proceedings in many instances for ten years after 
the settlement so as to secure larger additions based on prevailing 
oxemplar rates. It is remarkable that the rise is greater where 
the relations of landlord and tenant are amicable. In pargana 
Rajpura, where conditions have improved, the rise is 11 per cent.; 
in the Bisauli tahsil, where litigation has been less prevalent 
than elsewhere, it is ten per cent, ; in Budaun it is 8 per cent. ; 
but in Salempur only 4 per cent., owing to the number of Brah- 
man and Rajput proprietors who have shown undue leniency 
to their kith and kin. In the case of tenants-at-will the rental 
has risen on an average from Rs. 3*91 to Rs. 4*12 per acre. This 
increase is not universal, and appears to be most marked where 
the most favourable conditions of soil and the like prevail. 
Thus in pargana Bisauli the rate has gone up from Rs. 4*56 
y to Ik. 649, nr as inmh m 41 per ceidJ, ; and in other parts 

'"lalsil ' ibB imrmm varies from ^21 to "'25 per cent." The " 

subdivision is very small, 
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and this probably accounts in some measure for the phenomenon : 
the average all-round rental being Rs, 5*12 in Satasi and Es. 6*08 
in Islamnagar. Then comes Kot with a rise of 20 per cent.^ 
and then Budaun with some 17 per cent. Elsewhere, however, 
the rate is practically stationary, while Ujhani and Usehat show 
an actual decline. Generally speaking, there has been a rise 
everywhere, though not to the same extent. An exact comparison 
of the figures is difficult, owing to the great increase in the area 
held by tenants-at-will, and also to the expansion of cultivation. 
AV"here the latter is abnormal, low rents for new cultivation keep 
down the average and render it deceptive; but in the more 
developed tracts, such as the Bisauli tahsil, Kot, Salempur and 
Budaun, the average incidence for tenauts-at-will is Es. 5*66 per 
acre, as compared with Rs. 4*71 at settlement, showing a rise of 
about 20 per cent., while the occupancy rate has risen to Rs. 3*67 
as against Rs. 3*3, or some 10 per cent. 

The condition of the people is one of average comfort, as 
compared with that of the population of the United Provinces 
generally. The landlords are for the most part in easy 
circumstances, the most notable exceptions being the old and over- 
grown communities of Rajputs, who have suffered through their 
extravagance and mismanagement. Save in a few instances, their 
estates are small, but as yet not too minutely divided to provide 
a moderate competence. The bulk of the proprietary body is 
composed of groups of yeomen, not strong enough to rack-rent 
their tenants, nor big enough to deal with them on broad andt 
liberal lines ; so that on the whole the tenants hold their owm at 
moderate rents, and their rights are respected. The position of 
the cultivators is very different, however, on the estates of the 
absentee landlords, who live in or near the town of Budaun : in 
their case the management is generally hard and unsympathetic, 
and the result is at once apparent in the more impoverished aspect 
of their villages. The tenant is infinitely better off when, as is so 
frequently the case, he belongs to the same clan or family as the 
owner of the laud. Generally speaking, the standard of comfort 
is much the same as that found throughout Rohilkhand. The 
mass of the poor are reckless and improvident, living from hand 
to mouth, and consequently prone to indebtedness in bad seasons 
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and making but little use of their advantages in favourable yeara 
As usual, the first to suffer are the casual labourers, but save in 
exceptional seasons, the demand for work is usually sufficient, 
and their scanty earnings are commonly supplemented by those 
of their womenkind and children. There can be no cl oubt, however 
that their position has materially improved in late years, and 
at the present time the lower class cultivators and labourers are 
in a decidedly flourishing condition. There is a keen competition 
for land of superior quality, capable of producing poppy and other 
valuable crops : while at the same time the demand for labour is 
very strongs owing to the opening up of the district by means of 
the raikvay, the establishment of steam factories at Chandausi 
and elsewhere, and also to the rapid development of the 
tracts, though this factor is of a somewhat unstable character^ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Al>MI2<riSTBATIOi!r AND REVENUE. 


The district forms part of the Rohilkhancl division and is in 
the charge of a collector and magistrate, subject to the control of 
the commiBsioner of Bareilly. In addition, the sanctioned staff 
consists of a joint magistrate and four deputy magistrates and 
collectors, one o^ hom has second class powers ; but this number 
is frequently exceeded. There is a bench of honorary magistrates 
for the trial of cases occurring within the limits of the Budaun 
municipality, and another of three honorary magistrates of the 
second class having jurisdiction in the police circles of Budaun, 
Ujhani and Qadir Chauk, There are also four such magistrates of 
the third class sitting singly for the police circles of Bilsi, 
Bisauli, Datagaiij and Sadullahganj. The remaining executive 
staff includes the five tahsildars, the superintendeiit of police 
and his assistant, the sub-deputy opium agent and three assist- 
ants, posted to Sahaswan, DataganJ and Bisauli, the civil 
surgeon, an assistant surgeon in chai'ge of the Buclaun dispensary, 
the district surveyor, the post-master and the head-master of the 
high school. 

The civil jurisdiction of the district has undergone numerous 
changes since the introduction of British rule. From 1801 to 
1805 the entire area was included in the Moraclabad judgeship, 
but in the latter year six parganas were transferred to Bareilly. 
In 1837 the whole of Budaun w^as placed under the judgeship of 
Bareilly, and this arrangement continued till 1858, w hen the 
Budaun and Dataganj tahsils were included in the judgeship of 
Shahjahanpur. The remainder of the district w^as transferred to 
Shahjahanpiir in the year 1879, as regards civil cases only; the 
sessions wmrk and the criminal appellate jurisdiction are entrusted 
to the judge of Moradabad, assisted by an additional sessions 
judge, one of whom comes every second month to Budaun to hold 
jail deliveries. The other judicial officers include the subordinate 
judge of Shahjahanpur, whose appointment dates from 1869, his 
office prior to that date haying been knowm as that of Sadr 
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Amin^ established in 1831 ; and the various munsifs^, of whom 
there are now four. The munsifs^ courts were at first instituted 
at Ujhani, Sahaswan and Budaun. The court at Ujhani was 
a1)olished in 1814, and its work made over to the Budaun munsif, 
but it was soon found necessary to appoint two additional ofiicers 
for the disposal of the arrears that had accrued. The first of 
these additional munsifs was withdrawn in 1840 and the second 
in 1844, but in their places courts were opened at Islamnagar and 
Bilsi, the latter being subsequently removed to Ujhani, and then 
again to Budaun, under the name of Budaun we a^^ja s distinguished 
from the old Budaun court, now knowm as Budaun east. In 
1846 another munsif was stationed at Dataganj, but his charge 
was subsequently amalgamated with Budaun west, which now 
comprises the Dataganj tahsil and pargana Ujhani. The munsif 
of Budaun east has jurisdiction over the Budaun pargana; that of 
Sahaswan over the Sahaswan tahsil; and that of Bisauli over 
the rest of the district. 

The extension of the Village Courts Act of 1892 to this dis- 
trict dates from March, 1902, when it was decided to apply the 
measure experimentally to Budaun. Some delay occurred in 
working out the details of the scheme, with the result that in 
December, 1903, the Act was put in force in the Dataganj tahsil 
alone, this subdivision being partitioned into 46 circles. of approx- 
imately eqaal size. Nothing further W'Us done till October 1904, 
when ten munsifs’ circles were formed in portions of the Budaun 
tahsil, comprising altogether 87 villages. In June 1906 the 
operations of the Act were extended to seven circles, comprising 
38 villages, in tahsil Sahaswan, The measure will be applied to 
the rest of the district in the course of time, although much 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining the requisite number of 
persons properly qualified. It is too early as yet to pronounce 
any judgment on the success of the experiment, save that so far 
the results have been satisfactory. 

Although the tract now constituting the Budaun district passed 
into the hands of the British Government in 1801, it was not made 
a separate charge for several years. At first the whole was included 
'' ii' ' M^lieidabad, the parganas of Ujhani, Budaun, 
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They so remained till October 1823, when a separate district 
of Sahaswan was formed from the six Bareilly parganas ; five of 
Moradabad, know^ii as Eajpnra, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Bisanli 
and Satasi; and four of Aligarh, comprising Bilram, Soron, 

Marahra and Faizpiir Bad aria, these lying to the south of the 
Ganges. The formation of the new- district was completed in 
1824 and the first collector wm Mr. H. Swetenham. The xAligarh 
parganas were shortly afterwards separated from the district, but 
■were again annexed in 1837, though in 1845 they were once more 
transferred to the deputy collector in charge of Patiali, now the 
Etah district. Their revenue administration, however, remained 
in the hands of the collector of Budaun till 1856. Since that 
date the changes that have occurred have been chiefly in con- 
nection with the internal arrangement, the most important 
being the removal of the headquarters from Sahaswan to Budaun. 

At the time of the cession the area comprising the present 
district was divided into six tahsils, Budaun, Sahaswan, 
Islamnagar, Ujhani, Salempur and Bisauli, the last including 
the Bisauli and Satasi parganas. This number w'as reduced to five 
in 1805 by the amalgamation of Islamnagar with Sahaswan, but 
in 1821 three new subdivisions of Usehat, Eajpura, and Asadpur 
were created. In 1841 the two last tahsils were combined, the 
headquarters being located at Gunnaur, while in 1842 the tahsil 
of Salempur was removed to DataganJ. In 1844 a number of 
small alterations took place. The tahsils of Ujhani and Usehat 
w^ere abolished, the two parganas being incorporated in Budaun, 
wFile Kot, which had previously belonged to Ujhani, wms annexed 
to Sahaswan, and at the same time pargana Islamnagar was 
transferred from the Sahaswan tahsil to Bisauli. In the follow- 
ing year Usehat was taken from Budaun and added to DataganJ, 
and the arrangements thus completed continue in force at the 
present time. 

The various parganas, which at one time or another formed Parganas. 
separate tahsils, with the exception of Kot and Satasi, have 
also been subjected to many changes. Pargana Budaun origin- 
ally consisted of three portions known as Haveli Budaun and the 
tappas or zUas^ as they were called, of Alapur and Azimabad. 

In 1844 the whole of Azimabad and one other village, Kishni 
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Mahera^ wore transferred to Salempnr, 11 villages to TTjhani and 
12 to Usehatj while four were received from the Bareilly district 
and five from Ujhani. Salempnr was further enlarged by the 
addition of zila Hazratpur from Useliat and seven villages from 
Bareilly, but at the same time three villages were transferred to 
the latter district and 12 from Hazratpur to Shahjahanpixr. 
Usehat originally comprised the zilas of Usehat, Mahanagar 
and Hazratpur, as well as the Eajaula taluqa and the jagir of 
Nawab Jangi Khan, resumed at his death in 1830; in 1844 the 
pargana lost Hazratpur, as already mentioned, and gained 12 
villages from Bud aun. The changes that took place in Ujhani 
have been noticed above, excepting the transfer of seven villages 
to Kot, which also received six from Sahas wan. The remaining 
alterations were confined to the parganas of Islamnagar, Bisauli 
and Satasi. The first received 31 villages from Moradabad, 
giving nine in exchange; Bisauli lost four villages, two being 
annexed to Moradabad, and two to Satasi ; while the latter also 
obtained 12 villages from Bareilly, but at the same time six villages 
were transferred to that district. Asaclpur and Rajpura alone 
remained unaltered. The only change that has occurred in later 
years took place in 1892, when 38 villages of pargana Kot, 
including Kot itself, wore given to Bisauli, while at the same 
time 23 villages of Islamnagar were assigned to Asad pur. 

Owing to the number and extent of these alterations, it is 
difficult to follow the fiscal history of Budaun in the early days 
of British rale, and it is impossible to give the revenue assessed 
at the first settlements for each pargana as now constituted. 
When the district was handed over by the Oiidh government, it 
was placed under a Board of Administration, but at first nothing 
was attempted beyond the continuance of the old system of 
farming then in existence. The principle adopted was merely that 
of the native government, whereby certain tracts of land were 
leased to the highest bidders. This method had been in force for 
some years, with disastrous results, and it is no matter for 
- surprise that the more rigid system of collection introduced by 
the new government failed to produce any improvement. A so- 
called settlement was effected in 1803 for a period of three years, 
but this appears to have been regulated solely by the terms 
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procurable, engagements being taken from tlie highest bidders, 
who were placed in possession of villages without any inquiry 
as to their rights or their ability to perform their part of the 
contract. Power to take such engagements was left entirely in the 
hands of the tahsilclars, who received, instead of a salary, an. 
allowance of ten per cent, on the collections. The assessment of 
the district amounted to Es. 7,40,461, but this sum was never 
collected in any year, and in the last season of its currency the 
collector was compelled to reduce it. It is noteworthy that in 
this settlement, as in the case of all the early assessments, the 
demand for each pargana varied from year to year ; it would 
seem indeed that the settlement was merely nominal as w^oll as 
summary, for the records show an almost invariable tendency 
towards an increase in the demand during the currency of each 
assessment, apparently indicating that the one object was to 
obtain the greatest amount possible."^ 

The result of this settlement was that the district by 1805 
had fallen into a complete state of disorganization, and when the 
pargana of Budaun, together with Kot and Ujhaiii, was trans- 
ferred to Bareilly, it was found that no accounts w*ere forth- 
coming from the tahsildars, and that in fact no such officers were 
fco be obtained, as they either declined the responsibility or were 
unable to provide the requisite security. In Kot and Ujhani 
most of the proprietors and farmers had absconded, and collec- 
tions had sunk to a very low ebb. In 1806 a second triennial 
settlement was made, and a few improvements were intro- 
duced. Power to take engagements w^as no longer left to tha 
discretion of the tahsildars, and all offers were submitted for 
approval to the Board of Eeveniie. Directions were also given 
that engagements should be taken wherever possible from the 
actual proprietors, who should be treated with moderation. Except 
in a few instances, however, W'here large taluqas were held by 
Eajput communities, no proprietors were to be found, and it 
apj>ears doubtful whether any proprietary title to land existed ; 
possession was attended with little possible profit, and great 
probable loss and inconvenience. Consequently tha settlement 
was mainly made with farmers on the best terms procurable ; and 
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where no terms could be obtained, the estates "were held direct by 
the collector himsell That the system of farming liad been 
little modified is shown by the fact that the whole of Salempur 
was leased to a single person, and similar contracts were made 
for the tappas of Alapur and Azimabad. The revenue as 
ultimately assessed amounted to Es. 7,09,913, being a net decrease 
on the old demand of Es, 30,548. 

On the expiry of this settlement a third was effected, on the 
same principles and for an equal period, from 1809 to 1811 
inclusive. Apparently owing to a slight improvement in the 
general prosperity, a large enhancement was imposed, the total 
demand being Es. 7,78,650.* As might have been expected, the 
settlement completely broke down, owing to the balances that 
accrued in all parts of the district. In the case of Kot and 
Ujhani the cause was ascribed to the abuses and exactions com- 
mitted by the tahsildars, as is illustrated by the surprising 
statement that no less than Es, 17,000 had been levied from the 
proprietors of Kot as talabana during a single year ; but there 
can be no doubt that the real cause of the failure lay in a demand 
that was too high under existing conditions. The balances were 
subsequently remitted by Government, for any attempt to enforce 
their payment resulted in the disappearance of the malgibmrs. 

In 1812 a fourth settlement was made for a period of five 
years, and on this occasion the district officers adopted a 
different principle. Finding that the system of farming had 
failed, they fell back, for the lack of better information, on the 
code of revenue rates dra^yn for pargana Sahaswan in the 
days of Akbar and known as the Shara-i-sultant These had by 
some chance been preserved, and after a lapse of 200 years w-ere 
applied to deduce a revenue for the whole of the district. After 
ascertaining the cultivated area, a deduction of ten per cent, was 
made in order to meet modern requirements, and the demand 
fixed in this surprising manner amounted to Es. 9,13,195. In 
theparganas of Eajpura, Bisauli, Satasi and Salempur, wffiich 
were in a very backward state of development, the assessment did 
but little harm, for the revenue-payers were enabled to bring large 
tracts of waste under cultivation and still leave a considerable 
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surplus for themselves. The remainder of the district^ however^ 
suffered severely ; for the parganas were already in full cultiva- 
tion, and consequently were assessed at far too high a rate. 
There was little possibility of extending cultivation, while the 
bhwr soils became exhausted, and the difficulty was enhanced by 
the fall in prices. The result was the accretion of large balances, 
many estates being sold for arrears of revenue, while frequently 
no purchasers were to be found or else engagements were refused | 
so that the collector soon found himself in direct charge of a very 
considerable area. 

In spite of this, the settlement was subsequently extended 
by successive proclamations for three more periods of five years 
remaining in force till the beginning of 1832. The only attempt 
made at revision occurred after the promulgation of Regulation 
VII of 1822. When the district of Budatin, which was then 
known as Sahaswan, was first formed in 1824, Mr. Swetenham 
applied for leave to settle the numerous estates under his manage- 
ment according to the provisions of the recent enactment. His 
proposal "was sanctioned, but only on the condition that the 
settlement should be for five years and that the demand should be 
progressive, that of the third year to be equivalent to that of 
1822. This did not satisfy the collector, who had attempted in 
vain to manage at a profit the worst estates in the district. He 
replied that the order would still throw on his hands no less than 
60 estates in pargana Biidaun alone, and in consequence he was 
informed that the original conditions need not to be considered 
imperative in every case, but that the reasons were to be fully 
reported livhere sufficient cause existed for reduction. After this 
a series of settlements were made between 1824 and 1833, but the 
progress was very slow, owing to the mass of statistics that had to 
be compiled under the terms of the regulation. Unfortunately in 
1827 Mr. Swetenham was transferred and his place taken by 
Mr. J. Wyatt, an officer whose apathy was only equalled by his 
fatuous reliance on his unscrupulous subordinates. The district, 
though suffering considerably from over-assessment, had never- 
theless been kept in good order, but from this time it fell 
gradually into a state of disorganization and by 1833 the wdiole 
tract w’^as in a desperate condition. The number of directly managed 
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estates rapidly increased^ while the only attempts at settle- 
ments were made in pargana Kot^^ where through the maohi- 
nations of the collector's stafi* the demand in ten Yillage>s was 
trebled or quadrupled. Having effected this exploit^ the tgihsildar 
threatened the landholders of other villages with similar treat- 
ment, and received large bribes in consideration of inducing the 
collector to pos^tpona further revisions. The enormous balances 
that accrued led ultimately to the suspension of Mr. Wyatt, who 
six months later committed suicide at Sahaswan, where his tomb 
may still be seen. He was succeeded by Mr. Sneade Brown, who 
at once set to work to repair the evil. His first act w^as to dismiss 
the whole stall' — a step that was undoubtedly rendered necessary 
by the numerous and flagrant instances of corruption and neglect 
of duty that came to his notice. He found, for instance, that in 
three years no less than Es. 60,000 had come into the hands of a 
single officer, the tahsildar of Ujhani, who thereupon fled to 
Eampur and destroyed himself by poison. 

The next stop was to commence settlement operations under 
Regulation IX of 1833, which in several I'espects modified the 
previoris directions. It was laid down that all persons in actual 
possession were to be admitted to engagements, judicial dis])utes 
being doeidecl by arbitration, while claimants not in possession 
were referred to the civil courts. Instead of recording the names 
of those proprietors only who entered into engagements with 
Government, the names of all were to be recorded, with the extent 
of their shares ; and the malgumr was to be elected by the various 
sharers. This course necessitated the compilation of accurate 
records, and these were alreatiy forthcoming to a certain extent, 
as a survey of the district had been commenced in 1822 and 
completed in 1834, the work having been entrusted to Captain 
Bedford, who effected the whole task with the exception of 
parganas Usehat and Salempur, in which the survey was con- 
ducted by Lieutenant Fraser. Some difficulty was caused by the 
fact that the greater part of the district had been surveyed before 
the enactment of Regulation IX, and also before the deterioration 
which bad ensued during tfce recent period of misgovernment, 

. 'The' Were eonsequently incorrect Tn their of ttio 

, but they showed the total ’area of 
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each estate, and so far furnished a check to the field measure^ 
meiits made subsequent to the settlement. In other districts such 
measurements preceded the assessment, but in Budaun Mr. 
Brown bad no such information to guide him, and consequently 
had to visit and examine minutely each estate, classifying it 
according to the nature of the soil. The first parganas to be 
assessed were Usebat and Sabaswan, the former having suffered 
more than any other part of the district; these were undertaken in 
1834 by Mr. Brown, while at the same time Asadpur was settled 
by his assistant, Mr. J. Louis. In the following year Mr. Brown 
completed Islamnagar, Budaun, Ujhani and Salempur, but after 
the assessment of Kot in 1836 his place w^as taken by Mr. R. H. 
Clarke, who effected the settlement of pargana Bisauli during the 
same year, and that of Eajpura and Satasi in 1837. The revenue 
proposed was Es. 9,33,202, representing a considerable enhance- 
ment in most parts of the district, although reductions w^ere made 
in Ujhani, Salempur, Sahaswan and Asadpur. Shortly after the 
completion of the settlement came the famine of 1837-38, occa- 
sioning great agricultural distress accompanied by arrears of 
revenue. Remissions were found necessary to the amount of 
Es. 3,05,755, and farther relief was afforded by making stationary 
the progressive demands originally assessed on some parganas. 
It became clear, however, that portions of the district were 
suffering from an exaggerated revenue rate, and between 1838 
and 1841 Mr. Timins undertook a revision in Usehat, Salempur 
and Islamnagar, effecting considerable reductions in the demand, 
which W'as ultimately sanctioned at Rs. 8,97,934. This was 
afterwards increased to a considerable extent the resumption 
of revenue-free tenures, so tbat eventually the demand reached 
Es. 9,28,228.’^ The settlement W'-as sanctioned for a period of 
twenty years, but the term was afterwards extended to thirty. 
Full details of the methods adopted on this occasion by the 
different officers have been j)reserved in the various pargana 
reports incorporated in Mr. Courtis statistical account of the 
district. 

This settlement was far more successful in its working than 
any of its predecessors, and its chief defect appears to have been 
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a certain inequality of distribution. That it ^as not unduly high 
is clear from the fact that the greatest incidence was Re. 1-14-5 
per acre of cultivation in pargana Salempur, while the rate did 
not exceed Re. 1-8-0 in any other part of the district except the 
Gunnaur tahsil, the general average elsewhere being about 
Re. 1-4-0. During the currency of the settlement cultivation 
increased by 27 per cent., so that towards its expiry the demand 
was on the whole undoubtedly light. But at the same time the 
number of alienations was very large; for apart from private 
sales and mortgages, no less than 65 whole villages and 2,174 
portions of estates %vere sold by order of court. Such sales were 
most common in Sahaswan, while Rajpura, Ujhani and Usehat 
also suffered to some extent, though frequently the result was 
due to the improvidence of the mmindars. 

The district again came under settlement in January, 1864, 
when the collector, Mr. C. P. Carmichael, was placed in charge, 
with Mr. H. R, Wilson as assistant. These two officers completed 
the entire assessment by February, 1870, the revenue of the whole 
district being finally confirmed in April, 1871. Mr. Wilson 
commenced with the Sahaswan and Gunnaur tahsils in 1864, 
completing the measurements of the four parganas by the end of 
1865, when Mr. Carmichael returned from leave. The latter then 
assessed tlie Gunnaur tahsil, the demand being declared in July 
1867, and by the following year the three parganas of tahsil 
Bisauli were finished. In 1868-69 the assessments of Sahaswan 
and Budaun were sanctioned, and that of Dataganj was declared 
in the following cold weather. The proceedings opened with a 
survey made by the patwaris under the superintendence of amins 
and deputy collectors, the latter also deciding any disputes that 
arose in the matter of boundaries. The results were compared 
with those of the professional survey of the preceding settlement, 
and wherever a variation of more than five per cent, was found, 
the land was resurveyed in order to account for the discrepancy. 

- , , At the same time the classification of soils was carried on, 

; while village maps and other records were prepared. The par- 
gauas were then divided into circles according to geographical 
features and different degrees of fertility. The rate of rent 
actually paid for variou^. oliasaes of land in each circle was 
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carefully ascertained^ and standard rent-rates were assumed as 
a ba^is of assessment. The plan generally adopted was that 
of selecting for each class of soil in the village the rate which 
was found to prevail most extensively for that class^ and from 
such village rates the circle rates were evolved. The latter 
were then compared with those judicially decreed for the same 
class of soil in cases of enhancement, and the assumed rent- 
rate w'^as generally a mean struck between the two. The result 
w'as a general rent-rate for the district of Rs. 2-11-6 per acre, 
showing a rise of nearly 25 percent, above that determined at the 
preceding settlement. The total assets thus deduced amounted to 
Rs. 20,96,764, and the new revenue was fixed at 50 per cent., 
except in the case of the Budaun tahsil, where the proportion 
taken w'^as 55 per cent., whereas at the former settlement the 
Government share had been estimated at two-thirds of the rental. 
This gave a total demand of Rs. 11,32,625, but the sum includes 
an additional ten per cent, levied for cesses ; the actual revenue 
W'as but Rs. 10,29,418, representing little more than 49 per cent, 
of the assets.* The incidence per acre of cultivation ranged 
from Re. 1-11-4 in pargana Asadpur and an almost identical 
figure in Rajpura to Re, 1-1-3 in Sahaswan, the general average 
being about Re, 1-6-0. 

The enhancement amounted on the whole to somewhat less 
than 11 per cent., and it appears that the settlement officer had 
been determined from the first to impose as light a revenue as 
possible. This intention was justified by the event, although at 
first the wisdom of his leniency was disputed by Government, 
especially in ths case of the BisauH, Sahaswan and Salempur 
parganas. Mr. Carmichael differed from other settlement 
officers of the period in refusing to take into consideration any 
prospective improvement, and as a general rule he showed especial 
clemency towards old Rajput communities and to the numerous 
families that had been well disposed in the mutiny. The result 
of his policy was that the district recovered to a marked extent, 
and in no case was any complaint made of the severity of the 
assessment, which -was most unjustly termed a four-anna jama^ 
The only trouble w^as caused in a few precarious hhw villages, 
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■where the breakdown resulted from the inflexibility rather than 
from any original severity of the demand. Apart from this, the 
revenue w’as collected with great ease, and during the whole 
period only three mahals were farmed and one taken under 
direct management, while not a single instance occurred in w^hich 
land w-as sold for arrears. 

The tenth and present settlement of the district commenced 
early in the year 1893, when Mr. J. S. Meston w'as appointed 
settlement oiScer, and continued till the beginning of September, 
1898, when operations were closed in all tahsils. Mr. Meston 
carried out the entire work of assessment, together with Pandit 
Sri Lai, who was deputed as assistant settlement ojBficer from 
January, 1894. Proceedings began with the revision of the maps 
and records-of-rights, but no professional survey was undertaken, 
and the w^hole of the village maps were prepared through the 
agency of the pativaris and qanungos. At the same time the 
village papers were drawn up and the soils demarcated. The 
heaviest work lay in eliciting the true rents, but it was found 
that though concealment w’as attempted in a number of cases, 
the records were on the whole remarkably correct ; in this matter 
the co-operation of the leading landholders had been enlisted 
from the first, and their assistance proved of the greatest value, 
as it appeared that as a whole they were most anxious to 
avoid the trouble that had recently occurred in the neighbouring 
district of Bulandshahr.’*' 

When the attestation of each pargana had been completed, 
the inspection followed, and this work lasted from 1893 to the 
beginning of 1896. The assistant settlement officer inspected 
Islamnagar, Bisauli, Salempur, most of Budaun, and the larger 
half of Kot, 619 square miles in all, while the rest w^as carried 
out by Mr. Meston. On completing the inspection, assessment 
circles were formed, and these closely followed the classification 
of the preceding settlement. Standard rates for each circle and 
each class of soil were then obtained, by tabulating the village 
rates in each malial and adopting those which prevailed in the 
majority of villages. The deduction of these village rates was no 
easy matter, except ia eerfemnpart^ of the district, such as the hhw 
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and hela tracts, where recognised rates have been in force 
for many years. In the more permanently cultivated parts 
many other factors had to be taken into account, especially 
the difference between rents paid by occupancy tenants and 
those of teiiants-at-will. In the Guniiaur tahsil and the south 
of Sahaswan this difference was inconsiderable, and again in 
Bisauli and the remainder of Sahaswan occupancy tenants were 
found to preponderate to such an extent that their rates alone 
could be used for the purpose of discovering the standard. In 
the upland portions of Budaun and Dataganj, however, the 
keen competition for land and the opposition between landlords 
and tenants had produced a marked distinction between the two 
classes of cultivators •, and in this part of the district the method 
adopted was that of taking the rents paid by those tenants who 
had been allowed to acquire occupancy rights during the latter 
half of the last settlement period. These were found generally 
appropriate for assessment purposes, and their selection undoubt- 
edly saved a great deal of litigation, as in a large majority of 
cases they were accepted as the basis of an amicable agreement 
bet'ween the parties out of court in questions of enhancement. 
When the standard rates had been determined, they were used to 
check the recorded rental. The latter had also to be corrected 
in other ways, in order to eliminate the influence of favoured 
rates. These w’ere especially noticeable in the case of sir land, 
and also in those parts of the district w'here competition was 
keenest, Brahmans and Eajputs there obtaining a considei’able 
advantage over other castes. 

The total assets as shown by the accepted rental amounted 
to Es. 29,58,318, the difference between this figure and that 
ascertained by the use of the standard rates alone being Es. 19,168, 
or *64 per cent. The total was subsequently modified by small 
additions on account of suppressed cultivation and also by the 
inclusion of sayar income. The latter was very lightly assessed 
at Es. 17,388 in all, and was mainly derived from thatching 
grass, grazing dues, fishing rights, and dhah and other jungles. 
These two items brought the accepted rental to a practical equality 
with that of the standard rates, but before assessing the revenue 
a deduction of Es. 25,228 was made on account of sir lm4$ 
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This left a sum of Es. 29,62,836, and of this 46*26 per cent, was 
taken as revenue, giving an enhancement of 29*82 per cent, 
on the revenue- paying land. The assessment of the latter was 
Es. 13,20,670, which represents the actual sum payable to Govern- 
ment. In the majority of cases the new demand was made pro- 
gressive, the amount for the first five years being Es. 11,99,664, 
and for the second five years Es. 12,87,811. The low proportion 
taken as revenue was justified on account of the instability of 
rents in a large portion of the district, as it was estimated that 
the stable assets were considerably less than the accepted figure. 
The settlement was sanctioned for a period of 30 years from the 
1st of July, 1897. The cost of the operations worked out at the 
rate of Es. 172*5 to the square mile— a somewhat high figure, 
although largely exceeded in several districts. 

In the case of a few villages it was not held advisable to 
assess the revenue for the full term of the settlement. In the 
most precarious portions of the bhur tract the abnormally 
deteriorated condition of several villages rendered it impossible 
to fix a satisfactory demand for so long a period, and consequently 
37 villages, comprising 62 mahals in the parganas of Asadpur, 
Sahas wan, Ujhani and Usehat were settled for terms of three, 
five or seven years. The revenue amounted to Es. 6,370, but in 
case of any improvement at the end of these terms, a maximum 
demand of Es. 12,060 was determined. The five-year mahals 
came up for revision in 1902, and a fresh settlement was made 
to run on for the complete term except in twelve cases, where 
further short settlements were effected for three years. In 1905 
these were again revised and the engagements were taken for the 
full term in all cases except Chandaura and Chaundera in pargana 
Ujhani, which were settled for three years only. 

The revenue as given above does not include that of the 
various alluvial villages along the Ganges and Eamganga, which 
were assessed at the same time and are dealt with under the ordin- 
, , ary rules. Those coming under the influence of the Eamganga 
are confined to the Salempur pargana, and comprise 56 mahals, 
' many of which are uninhabited. Their revenue at settlement 
amounted to Ea, 10,82<)| and this was revised in 1900-01 and the 
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amount in 1906 being Es. 11,206. Of the Gangetic alluvial 
mahals, there are 32 in Asadpur and 14 in Eajpura, the demand 
for the Gunnaur tahsil at settlement being Rs. 7,098, which was 
raised to Es. 9,994 in 1901-02 and will come up for revision 
quiiiquennially ; there are 33 in Sahaswan, assessed at Es. 3,144 
at settlement, Es. 5,259 in 1900-01, and Es. 6,862 in 1905-06 ; 64 
in Ujhani, settled at Es. 2,536 and now paying Es. 3,107 ; and 
48 in Usehat, for which the revenue at the settlement was Es. 1,856 
and Es. 1,933 in 1903-04. In each case the date of the last 
revision has been given, and under normal conditions a fresh 
assessment will be male when necessary after the expiry of five 
years. The total demand for all the alluvial mahals in 1905-06 
was Es. 33,102. 

The nominal demand of Es. 45,176 was that assessed for the Nominal 
purposes of calculating cesses on revenue-free mahals. But as a 
rule the numerous small plots of which the revenue has been 
released or assigned were not taken into account, the total amount 
nominally assessed being Es. 69,450. There were altogether 
36,453 acres of such land in the district, as compared with 38,915 
acres at the preceding settlement, the difference being due to the 
resumption of life tenures. By far the largest amount lies in the 
Budaun tahsil, for in pargana Budaun there are 25 whole villages 
and l^mahah revenue-free, as well as an immense number of small 
plots; and in Ujhani there are seven villages and seven mahals. 

The bulli of the remainder lies in pargana Sahaswan, where there 
arc five whole mahals free of revenue and a great number of 
portions. Elsewhere such holdings are scarce. In the Gunnaur 
tahsil there is the small \T.llage of Ziarat Shah Nusrat in pargana 
Asadpur; in Bisauli the villages of Mannunagar and Alinagar ; 
and in Dataganj there are Barara and Enpamai in pargana 
Usehat, and Kalakunda, Sukhaura and two mahals of Salempur 
in pargana Salempur. Most of th^e revenue-free grants are of 
considerable antiquity, having been made for charitable or reli- 
gious purposes, and wore maintained in perpetuity by the British 
Government. The chief are those of Sheikh Badr-ud-din in par- 
gana Budaun and of Sultan-ul-Arfin in Ujhani, the shrine of the 
latter standing on the right bank of the Sot near the bridge on 
the provincial road. Others represent grants of land made for 
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loyal services during the mutiny, while others again are of more 
ancient date, the most i^rominent being that of the Sheikhupur 
family. 

The settlement was recognised as being light from the first, 
as it was the intention of the settlement officer to impose a moder- 
ate assessment in consideration of the generally backward state 
of the district and the large precarious area. As on the previous 
occasion, no attempt was made to anticipate future development, 
and it was considered sufficient to look forward to an increase of 
revenue at the expiry of the term. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the demand should have been collected with ease from the 
first. There have been no balances other than nominal, and none 
of the more severe coercive processes have had to be employed. 
The result of the lenient treatment may be seen in the substantial 
improvement in the assets that has since taken place and in the 
decreasing number of transfers. As already mentioned in a 
previous chapter, cultivation has expanded, though it should be 
remembered that much of this is of a temporary nature, the largest 
extensions having occurred in the bhiir tract. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue, there are the usual 
cesses, comprising the ten per cent, local rate, which dates from 
1871, when the old school, road, dak and police rates were conso- 
lidated and received the sanction of law, and the three per cent. 
patwari rate of 1889. The famine cess of two per cent, intro- 
duced in 1878 was abolished in 1905, and the amount will further 
be reduced by the withdrawal of thepativaH rate. This will leave 
a total of ten per cent, of the gross revenue demand, or roughly 
Bs. 1,36,600. The sum realized in 1905 under the various heads 
is shown in the appendix.* 

When Budaiin first became a separate district, the area was 
divided into 13 police circles. The thanas transferred from 
Moradabad included those of Bisauli, Sahaswan, Eeonai, Gun- 
naur, Bajpura, Dhanari and Danaura, Those received from 
Bareilly included Budaun, Alapur, Ujhani, Bilsi and DataganJ * 
while Khera Jalalpur was transferred from the Shahjahanpur 
, lllftrlofc. This arrangement was maintained till 1844 , when a 
comnlfita;,.rea]lc^ .. place . and .. the number of ,.. 
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stations was- reduced to nine. The system adopted had the advan- 
tage of simplicity, for the circles were fixed to correspond as far 
as possible with the revenue subdivisions. Thus the Bisauli 
tahsil was divided between the Bisauli and Islamnagar thanas, and 
a single station at Gunnaur served the whole tahsil of that name 
The others were located at Budaun,Ujhani, Sahaswan and tJsehas, 
each circle comprising an entire pargana, while for Kot there was a 
station at Bilsi, and for Salempur at Dataganj. The next change 
took place after the mutiny. The area of the circles was greatly 
reduced, necessitating an increased number of stations, while further 
decentralization was effected by the establishment of numerous 
small outposts containing one head constable and three men. There 
were 16 thanas, including seven of the first class, at the five tahsil 
headquarters and at Bilsi and Ujhani; three of the second class at 
Islamnagar, Eajpuraand Usehat ; and six of the third class at Bina- 
war, Hazratpur, Kakrala, Sadullahganj, Zarifnagar and Wazir- 
ganj. The outposts were 17 in number and were located at the 
principal villages. Under subsequent modifications Rajpura was 
reduced to the third class, while two other thanas were instituted at 
Mirzapur Behta in pargana Islamnagar and at Qadir Chauk in 
Ujhani. At the same time the outposts were red:uced to f our, located 
at Kumargawan in the Binawar circle on the road to Aonla, at 
Kaehhla in thana Ujhani on the main road to Muttra, at Agesi in 
thana Hazratpur on the road fromDataganj to Usehat, and at the 
bridge over the Aril on the Bareilly road, the last also belonging to 
Binawar. The arrangement was less open to objection than was 
the case in many other districts, as the old system of making the 
thanas coincide with the pargana boundaries was as far as possible 
preserved, and in no instance did a circle extend bey ond the limits 
of the tahsil in which the station lay. The new scheme of redistri- 
bution consequently involves but slight changes. The thanas of 
Mirzapur Behta aud Sadullahganj will bo abolished ^ the area of the 
former being partitioned between Bisauli and Islamnagar, while the 
latter will be merged in Dataganj. The reallocation of circles in 
this tahsil will necessitate the removal of the Kakrala station to 
Alapur, while for similar reasons that at Wazirganj will probably 
be shifted to Saidpur. Other proposed alterations consist in 
the removal of the outposts from Agesi and the Aril bridge. Tho 
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effect of the new arrangement will be a reduction from 18 to 16 
police-stations, the circles having an average area of 126 square 
miles, and a population of 64,109. 

A table given in the appendix shows the distribution of the 
police force in 1906 under the existing scheme.* It comprises 
110 men of all ranks in the armed police, and 40 sub-inspectors, 
’39 head constables, and 268 men of the regular civil police, 
including the reserve. The proposed redistribution involves a 
decrease of six head-constables and an increase of 15 men, of whom 
nine will be employed at those stations where the work is most 
heavy. The total excludes the force employed for beat duties in 
the municipal towns of Budaun and Ujhaiii, where the place of the 
old municipal ehawkidars has already been taken by the regular 
police 5 they number six head-constables and 70 inen. The old 
system has for the present been retained at Sabas wan and Bilsi, 
where the watch and ward duties are performed by 40 men of all 
grades, but these will be replaced when funds are available. In 
the Act XX towns a force of chd^ukidaTs is maintained from local 
funds, and comprises 158 men of all grades. In addition, there 
are the village and road chaukidars, numbering 1,997 and 48 
men respectively. The former were paid by the mmindars until 
the first regular settlement, when provision was made for their 
maintenance, this in almost every case taking the form of a grant 
of land. The system proved unsatisfactory, as the allowance was 
too small, and even thiswasfrequently appropriated by the 
ddTf while in any case the watchman considered himself rather 
the servant of the landlord than of the Government. About 1855 
a new scheme was introduced, whereby the chawkidars received a 
cash wage paid from provincial revenues. The road police patrol 
the provincial highway from Bareilly to Muttra, and also those 
from Budaun to Shahjahanpur, Fatehgarh and Moradabad, as well 
as the metalled road from Ujhani to Sahaswan. 

The population of Budaun has at all times borne an unenviable 
reputation for its turbulence and lawlessness. Before the advent 
of the Mughals the tract was a hotbed of rebellion, especially on 
the part of the Katehria iRajputs, and even under the more 
stable rule of Akbar aad successors local outbreaks occurred 
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from time to time and were only repressed by the adoption of the 
-fitrongest measures. Matters improved somewhat with the intro- 
duction of the British administration, but as late as 1852 Mr. 
Court wrote that the magisterial duties of this office are and 
Always have been heavy* The people of Budaun, more particu- 
larly the Musalman residents of the cities, have always been 
notorious for litigation and violence.^^ He quotes several 
instances in support of this statement. In 1833 a band of Badhiks 
.settled in the Budaun and Salempur parganas, and gradually 
becoming more daring, they plundered the treasuries ofSakitand 
Patiali in broad daylight, and it was not without great difficulty 
ithat they were surrounded and captured. During the famine of 
1837 more than 200 dacoities were reported within the space of 
ijwo months, although these were more of the nature of the grain 
riots than anything else. The most prevalent crime at that time 
was cattle stealing, which was extensively practised by the Ahara 
of Gunnaur and Sahaswan, where the extent of grazing-ground 
And Jangle rendered their operations very difficult to detect. The 
iiistory of Budaun during the mutiny shows that the people fully 
maintained their old reputation, and the restoration of peace and 
^security was attended with slow progress. Since that date, n® 
doubt, a great improvement has been effected, but the statistics of 
crime still compare somewhat unfavourably with those of the pro- 
vinces generally, although they closely correspond with the 
areturns for the adjoining district of Moradahad.* It will be seen , 
4ihat the most common forms of crime are theft and house-breaking^ 
while these are closely followed by offences occurring from 
Agrarian disputes, such as criminal trespass and offences against 
ithe public tranquillity. These not unfrequently have a fatal 
termination, and in every year the number of murders is con- 
.siderable. Other forms of heinous crime w^hich are unusually 
prevalent include grievous hurt, robbery, and dacoity, and from 
time to time the last assumes a serious form owing to the presence 
cf large organized gangs. Cases of cattle theft still occur every 
jear, more especially in the Gunnaur and Sahaswan tahsils, where 
the Ahars have not wholly abandoned their old habits. Detection 
is still very difficult on account of the close relationship between 
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tlie zciinindcirs and the mass of the population; but of late years 
there has been some diminution in the volume of crime generally^ 
owing possibly to the rigorous application of the preventive 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure. For the five years 
ending in 1905 the average number of j^ersons bound over in respect 
of bad livelihood and keeping the peace w-as no less than 278 
annually. For the same period the average number of persons 
tried for cognizable offences was lj880j and of these 75*8 per cent, 
were convicted. 

One form of crime that appears to have been extirpated is 
infanticide, which in former days rendered the Ahar and Eajput 
inhabitants of the district notorious. Preventive measures were 
first undertaken in 1874, when 113 villages were proclaimed, of 
which 90 were inhabited by Ahars, in the Gunnaur, Rajpura 
and Zarifnagar police circles, and the remainder by Rajputs of 
different clans in the Eisauli tahsil. These seem to have been 
immediately successful, for no convictions for infanticide are 
recorded, and the number of proclaimed villages w^as rapidly 
reduced. In 1901 there were but seven remaining on the list, of 
which five belonged to Ahars, and at the beginning of 1906 only 
four villages were still proclaimed, the list including Pahalwara 
and Kanawa in Rajpura, Nagla Ajmeri in Asadpur, and Kaman 
in Salempur, These were exempted in 1906, though all but the last 
continue to be under surveillance. ISTo cases of infanticide have 
been reported during recent years, and the practice is considered 
to have died out, though it appears that less care is habitually 
taken of girls than of boys. 

The only jail in the district is that at Budaun, adjoining the 
district courts and the police lines. Prior to 1840, all prisoners 
sentenced to a longer term than three months were sent either to 
Moradabad or Bareilly; but in that year a jail was built at 
Budaun with accommodation for 250. This building was not 
only insecure, but also of inadequate proportions, and it was 
found necessary to erect sheds outside the jail walls for the 
reception of short-term convicts. During the mutiny this jail 
apxi^ears to have been destroyed, together with the rest of the civil 
buildings, and a tiew one was subsequently erected, extensions 
«d plaoe from time to time. The existing 
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jail is of the second class and is managed, as usual, by the civil 
surgeon. It was built after the ordinary pattern, and contains a 
havalat for the reception of prisoners under trial, as well as the 
civil prison. The average number of prisoners in 1881 was 413, 
falling to 404 in 1891 and 803 in 1901, the percentage of these 
figures to the population being *45, 43, and ‘32 respectively. 
Prisoners sentenced to long terms are sent to the Bareilly central 
jail. The manufactures carried on within the prison are of the 
usual type and call for no special mention. 

In early days the same system was applied to the collection Excise, 
of excise duties as that adopted with regard to the land revenue. 

That is to say, the right to produce and sell native liquor, as 
well as tar% hemp drugs, and opium was farmed to the highest 
bidder, each pargana being put up to auction separately. Prom 
1824, when the district was first formed, up to 1840 the average 
income from this source amounted to Es. 18,110 annually, 
although at that time the area included the Etah pargaiias beyond 
the Ganges. Prom 1830 the total fell steadily, apparently on 
account of the depressed condition of the district, the culminating 
point being the famine year of 1838, when the revenue was but Es. 

9,7G2. From 1840 to 1850 a marked improvement was observed, 
the average being Es. 25,870, W'hile in the last year it reached Es. 

38,170. The farming system was maintained till 1862, W'hen a 
general change of policy took place wdth 1 ‘egard to country liquor, 
the right of private distillation being abolished and Government 
distilleries established. The receipts at first declined, owing doubt- 
less to the illicit manufacture of liquor, but in a few years rose to 
a higher point than any attained hitherto. The famine of 1869, 
however, combined with another radical change in the collection 
of revenue, brought the income to a very low ebb, the total being 
only Es. 16,250 ; the recovery was slow, and the average for the 
ten years ending in 1872 was no more than Es. 27,840, During 
the next decade few changes of importance occurred, and the 
receipts continued almost stationary till the famine of 1877, which 
reduced the total to only Es. 8,642; there W’-as a fairly rapid 
recovery, but the average for the ten years was but Es. 20,658. 

Prom 1882 to 1892 the district was in a very prosperous condi- 
tion^ and the excise revenue went up by leaps and bounds. This 
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was partly due to the temporary introduction of the out-still sys- 
tem, which created an abnormal competition, and partly to the- 
extensive exportation of liquor to Etah, which made the income im 
Budaun appear far greater than was really the case. The average 
receipts from all sources were Es. 35,114, the highest amount for- 
any single year being Es. 49,836 in 1889-90. The figures for the 
subsequent period will be found in the appendix.* It will be- 
seen that the average net income from 1892 to 1902 was Es. 
46,391, or higher than ever before; and this in spite of the fact, 
that the closing of the Budaun distillery put an end to exportation, 
and also that from 1894 to 1898 the receipts were abnormally 
low on account of bad seasons. The prosperity that began about 
1900 at once showed itself by a rise in the excise revenue to over 
Es. 74,000, while this figure was largely exceeded in the subse- 
quent years. 

The distillery system was introduced in 1863) when distil- 
leries were opened at each of the tahsil headquarters. ^ stills 
head duty of one rupee per gaEon was imposed, half this amount'- 
being paid for liquor more than 26° below proof. License fees- 
for retail vend were limited to Es. 8, but subsequently a- 
ypn-iriTnnTYT of Es. 16 was fixed, while in some instances the 
licenses were put up to auction. In- 1870 the auctions were- 
abandoned, a fixed rate of license at Es. 6 being imposed, while- 
the duty was raised to- Ee. 1-8-0 per gallon. This experiment- 
proved a failure, and the old plan was soon reintroduced. The 
outlying distilleries, too, were closed gradually, that at Gunnaur 
having been abolished as early as 1867, and in 1878 the modified 
distillery system was applied to the district. This remained in; 
force till 1882, when the Gunnaur and Bisauli tahsils were made- 
out-still areas, the rest being under the ordinary distillery system, 
with a single distillery at Budaun. In the following year 
Dataganj also was brought under the out-still system, the result 
being an immediate rise in the license fees. The experiment, 
however, ceased in 1884, when the entire tract was once again 
administered under the distillery system, and a second distillery 
■was started at Sahaswan j though this was closed in 1887. Inf 
1889 wholesale licenses were put up to auction, and gpMtod 
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bidding ensued^ but though the inoome was largely increased, the 
establishment of a virtual monopoly was deemed objectionable 
and the practice was stopped in 1893, In the next year 
the Budaun distillery w^as abolished, and its place taken 
by a bonded w^arehouse, the liquor being obtained from 
Bareilly, Moradabad and Shahjahanpur. The spirit is almost 
universally that made iromshira^ as the mahua tree is very rare ; 
this fact should tend to the absence of illicit distillation, but 
none the less the practice has at all times been very prevalent, as 
well as smuggling from Rampur and other adjacent tracts. The 
low-caste population of Budaun does not seem to be greatly 
addicted to drink, for even in 1904-05 the receipts from liquor 
amounted to no more than Es. 4-37 for every hundred inhabit- 
ants-^a rate which is far below the provincial average, and was 
in fact only surpassed, in point of sobriety, in Garhwal and in the 
neighbouring districts of Etah and Bulandshahr, The number of 
I’etail liquor shops varies from time to time : it w^as 86 in 1905, this 
being sqmew^hat below the average for the past twenty-five years. 

The income from tari, the fermented juice of the tar palm 
tree, from the similar article known as sendhi^ which is 
obtained from the more common khajnr or date palm, is very 
small. The right of vend is leased annually to a contractor, but 
the amount thus realised has seldom been more than Es. 200, 
although of late years this figure has been easily surpassed.* 
From 1862 to 1902 the average was Es. 161, ranging from Es, 
319 in 1867 to only Es. 7 in the famine year of 1877. The variety 
, known as sendhi is more common than tari in this district, large 
numbers of kkajnr palms being found in. the Sahaswan tahsil and 
elsewhere, while the variety known as tm is extremely rare. 

The use of hemp drugs is mare prevalent, especially among 
the higher classes of Hindus in this district, and the average 
receipts from this source are proportionately large, amounting 
to Rs, 4*01 for every hundred of the population as compared 
with a provincial average of Es. 8*9. The right of vend is leased 
to a CQntractor/and this system has at all times been in force. 
The incQine has rapidly increased of late years, but this result is 
due, not so much ta an enhanced consumption, but rather to a 
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kigher rate of duty ^nd also to more open competition^ as in 
former days there was a constant tendency towards the forma- 
tion of monopolies. Statistics showing the annual receipts^ the 
consumption and the number of shops^ for each year since 1890 
will be found in the appendix.*^ From 1862 to 1892 the amount 
realised remained fairly constant, although fluctuations naturally 
occurred from time to time with the variations in the nature of the 
season. The average for this period was Es, 10,734, the highest 
being Es. 21,129 in 1864— a quite exceptional sum, and the lowest 
Es. 3,400 in 1877. From 1892 to 1897 the increase was very 
small, but from the latter year a rapid advance was made, the 
average from 1898 to 1905 being no less than Es. 31,000, while in 
1901 over Es. 41,000 were realised. The drugs imported into this 
district consists solely of the varieties known as char as which is 
brought from Central Asia, and bhang which comes mainly from 
Eumaun ; that known as ganja is never sold. The average 
consumption of charas from 1892 to 1902 was 91*3 maunds— a 
figure which is largely exceeded in Bareilly, though surpassed in 
few other districts. 

On the other hand, the excise receipts from opium are com- 
paratively small, in spite of the large Musalman population. This 
is partly due to the extensive cultivation of the poppy in this 
district, which renders the illicit possession of crude opium in 
small quantities almost impossible to detect. That such smuggling 
is very extensive appears certain from the insignificant number of 
licenses issued in the chief opium-producing tracts ; in 1883, for 
instance, not a single license was applied for in the DataganJ 
tahsil, where more poppy is grown than in any other part. The 
receipts on account of opium vary but little, although of late years 
there has been some rise, owing possibly to the aboliti on of the oiScial 
vend. ^ From 1862 to 1892 the average income from all sources, 
including license fees and the sale of Government opium, amounted 
to Es. 4,800. This sum also included the receipts from licenses for 
the sale of the preparations known as madak and chandu 
which was prohibited in 1893. From 1892 to 1902— a period in 
which several unfavourable seasons occurred — the average was 
Es. 4,255, but for the next , three years it amountAd ta 
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Es. 5;200, and the consumption rose proportionately, being 12*6 
maiinds as compared with 10*2 maunds in the preceding 
decade..: ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The registrar of the district is the judge of jMoradabad, this 
arrangement having been in force since May 1897, prior to 
which date Budaiin was included for this purpose in the Shah- 
jahanpur judgeship. There are five registration offices, located at 
each of the tahsil headquarters, in the charge of departmental sub- 
registrars. Since the introduction of Act VIII of 1871 the 
business done by the department has steadily increased, especially 
in the direction of optional registration. In 1877 the receipts 
amounted to Es. 8,565, while 20 years later the figure had risen 
to Es. 10,608. The average income for the eight years ending in 
1905 was Es. 12,022, the highest amount being Es. 14,742 in 
1903-04; the average annual charges for the same period were 
Es. 5,083, leaving a net balance of Es. 6,939. 

A table given in the appendix shows the annual receipts and 
charges under the head of stamps, both judicial and otherwise, for 
each year since 1890-91.* Eecords have been preserved to 
show the statistics of stamp income from 1825 to 1850, and 
these serve to illustrate the immense increase that has occurred in 
this form of revenue. In the first year of its existence as a 
separate district the stamp income of Budaun was Es. 7,111, but 
in 25 years the total had risen to Es. 40,000, the average for this 
period being Es, 20,475, while the charges, in the shape of 
establishment, commission and refunds, amounted to Es. 2,062. 
After the mutiny the receipts increased at a far greater rate, the 
average from 1872 to 1877 being Es. 1,14,000, while the charges 
were reduced to Es. 1,440. Similar figures for the quinquennial 
period ending in 1895 were Es, 1,49,000 and Es. 2,700 respect- 
ively. Since that time the increase has been very marked, 
possibly by reason of the amount of litigation that accompanied 
the settlement, while the new tenancy law has not been without 
its effect. The receipts from 1896 to 1900 averaged Es. 1,84,380, 
and the expenditure Es. 2,640; but from 1901 to 1905 all previous 
records were surpassed, the annual income being Es, 2,13,600 and 
the charges Es. 5,400. The increase has not been confined to 
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judicial stamps^ though perhaps it is more marked in this direction ; 
the sale of court fee and copy stamps occupies the most important 
place^ accounting on an average for 80 per cent, of the total income. 

Income tax was first collected under Act XXXII of 1860^ by 
which all incomes over Rs. 200 were assessed. This wms in force for 
five years only, and yielded an average sum of Es, 62,500. In 1867 
a license tax on trades and professions was introduced, but only for 
one year, and then came the certificate tax of 1868, followed by the 
income taxes of 1869 and 1870, the latter being at the rate of sixteen 
pies in the rupee on all profits exceeding Es. 500. This was abolished 
in 1872, but in 1878 a new license tax was imposed; and this, 
under the modifications of 1880, continued to be collected till 
1886, when the present enactment came into force. The district 
contains few wealthy men, ,and consequently the sum realised 
is comparatively small. The average receipts for the ten years 
ending in 1903, when the new regulation exempting incomes 
under Es. 1,000 was introduced, was Es. 37,866, but in the 
two succeeding years it dropped to a little over Es. 25,000. Most 
of this is still paid by persons assessed at four pies, as will be 
seen from the figures given in the appendix, where tables may be 
found showing the totals for the district as a whole and for each 
tahsil * The largest amount is collected in the Budaun talisil, 
while next come Dataganj, a large centre of the sugar industry, 
and Sahas wan, which contains the commercial town of Bilsi. 
The smallest sum is derived from the comparatively remote tract 
of Gunnaur. The assessees are chiefly sugar-boilers, pleaders, and 
traders, but in very few cases do their incomes exceed Es. 10,000. 

The history of the post-office in this district is very similar 
to that of other parts of the province of Agra. At first the 
arrangements were very imperfect, as the transmission of corre- 
spondence was entrusted solely to the police, but in 1838 a new 
scheme was instituted, by which a force of runners was kept up 
between Budaun and the outlying police-stations, the cost of 
maintenance being defrayed by the mmindars' In 1846 a fresh 
departure w^as made by allowing private letters to be carried 
mail lines, the postage a^^Qnnting to two pice for each 
Theye w^r§ foT|r prlnaipal lines, from Budaun to Gunnaur 
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■with posts at Ujhani and Sahaswan ; from Budann to Islamnagar, 
through Bilsi; from Budaun to Bisauli, and from Budaun to 
Usehat. Altogether 20 runners ■were employed, but this district 
dak ■was altogether independent of the general post, which was 
maintained by Government along the roads from Bareilly to 
Budaun and Muttra, and from Budaun to Dataganj and Shah- 
jahanpur. The disadvantage of having two distinct systems was 
recognised at an early date, the chief objection being that, with 
the exception of the imperial post, there was no means of com- 
munication with the tracts lying beyond the district borders. 
The trade between Bilsi and Chandausi was estimated in 1850 to 
amount to two lakhs annually ; but in order to send a letter from 
one place to the other, it had to go round by Budaun, Bareilly 
and Moradabad, a distance of about 160 miles. In 1863 the 
system was further developed, and the personal obligation of the 
sawindars was replaced by a cess. Under Act XIV of 1866 
the operations of the imperial post-office were greatly extended, and 
a number of the local mail lines were taken over, the object in 
view being the gradual abolition of the district post, save in places 
where an establishment of an office was considered necessary for 
administrative purposes, but not w’arranted under the commercial 
principles of the post-office. By 1877 there were seven imperi^d 
and eleven district offices in Budaun, but all of the latter have 
since been taken over by the imperial authorities, while many 
others have been added. A list given in the appendix shows the 
arrangements as they existed in 1906. There are now 32 imperial 
offices, including the head office at Budaun and the sub-offices at 
Bilsi, Islamnagar, Wazirganj, and Ujhani, and each of the tahsil 
headquarters. Three branch offices, at Baizganj, at Bhiraoti and 
Zarifnagar, remained under the management of the local author- 
ities till 1906 ; and these, too, were transferred in that year. 
The mails are carried as far as possible by the railway, and there 
are now only seven lines on which the old system of runners is 
retained; the construction of the railway from Bareilly to Soron 
having caused a great modification of the arrangements in the 
eastern half of the district. 

A line of telegraph connects Budaun with Bareilly, but with 

the exception of that at headquarters there is no Government 
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telegraph office in the district. Eallway offices have long existed 
at the stations of Karengi^ Dabtxira^ Asafpiir> Dhanari and 
Babrala^ and others have recently been established at the stations 
on the metregauge line, at Ghatpnri, Budann, Sheikhupiir, Ujhani, 
Sahaswan Road and Kachhla. 

At the present time the three towns of End aim, Ujhani and 
Sahaswan are administered as mnnicipalities under Act I of 
1900, while Bilsi is now a notified area under chapter XII of the 
same enactment. Budaun and Bilsi were first ' constituted muni- 
cipalities in July 1862, while Ujhani followed in December 1866, 
tod Sahaswan in March 1872. Before these dates some form of 
local administration had existed, the earliest measure being the 
establishment of town police under Regulation XXII of 1816, 
the cost being defrayed by a tax on houses assessed by a local 
committee. The municipalities were at first instituted under 
Act XXVI of 1850, subsequently modified by Acts VI of 1868, 
XV of 1873, and XV of 1883, of which the last remained in 
force till the introduction of Act I of 1900. In 1904 Bilsi was 
reduced to the status of a notified area. Some account of the 
municipal administration of these places will be found in the 
various articles, while the details of income and expenditure for 
each year since 1891 are shown in tabular form in the appendix.* 

The operations of Act XX of 1856 were extended to a number 
of places in this district in November 1859, the list comprising 
the towns of Ujhani and Sahaswan, afterwards made municipalities, 
and also Islamnagar, Bisauli, Gunnaur, Kakrala, Usehat, Data- 
ganj, "Wazirganj, Eajpura and Gawan. The number was 
subsequently increased by the- addition of Mundia, Alapur, 
Haibatpur, Sirasaul and Behta Goshain in August 1872. It was 
soon found that several of these places were too small and poor 
to justify the retention of the measure, and consequently the 
operations of the Act were withdrawn in 1876 from Wazirganj, 
Rajpura, Gawan, Haibatpur and Sirasaul. In December 1898 
a further reduction was made by the removal of Usehat, while 
IBehfca Goshain followed a year later. Thus there are now seven 
towns administered under the Act, the income being derived from 
the usual house-ta and devoted to the maintenance of the town 
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policej the conservancy staff, and to small local improvements. 
Details of receipts and expenditure will be given in the several 
articles on these places. Section 34 of the Police Act, V of 1861, 
is in force in the municipalities and the notified area of Bilsi only ; 
the provisions of the Sanitation Act have been applied to 24 
villages of the district, mention of which will be made in the 
various tahsil articles. 

The district board is constituted under the United Pro- 
vinces Act of 1906, having first come into existeiice under Act 
XI V of 1883, with the introduction of which the old district com- 
mittee was replaced, the latter having been in existence since 1871, 
when the various local committees for the management of roads, 
education, and dispensaries were amalgamated. The board consists 
"of 21 members, including the magistrate as chairman, the five sub- 
divisional officers, and three elected from each of the tahsils. 
Its functions are of the usual character, and comlcrise the manage- 
ment of local roads, ferries, schools, cattle-pounds, dispensaries 
and medical arrangements, as well as a number of minor heads. 
The annual income and expenditure of the board under the 
different departments are shown in tabular form in the appendix.* 

One of the most important of these duties is that connected 
with education, although the actual supervision is entrusted to 
the inspector of the first or Moradabad circle and his subordinate 
staff. For a considerable period after the introduction of British 
rule, there were no Government schools in the district, and the 
only existing educational institutions were small indigenous 
malctabs. In 1847 an educational census was taken, and it then 
appeared that there were 228 schools in the district, of which 47 
were situated in the town of Budaun alone, and the number of 
pupils was 2,203. These figures do not appear to be very reliable, 
as in 1852 the returns showed 129 Persian schools with 976 
pupils, 43 Hindi schools with an attendance of 452, and 15 
Sanskrit schools with 122 scholars. Of these 40 were at Budaun. 
The variation is pro1>ably attributable to the fact that most of 
these schools were extremely small, so that their existence was 
very precarious. The teachers were chiefly Musalmans, Kayasths 
and Brahmans. In the Persian schools their salaries ranged 
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from Es. 3 to Es. 4 per mensem, while in the others it was much 
less^ the emolumente consisting principally of food and other 
gifts. In 1864 an anglo-vernacular school was started at Budaun^ 
the cost of construction being defrayed by public subscription ; 
it was afterwards taken over by Government, although for many 
years contributions continued to be levied for its support. It was 
not till after the mutiny that much progress was made with the 
establishment of Government schools. A few were opened in 1854, 
but were closed in 1857, and the work had to be recommenced a fresh 
in 1869, when the halqahandi system was gradually introduced. 
By 1872 there were, in addition to the high school at Budaun, seven 
town schools, of which that at Sahaswan was of the anglo-vernacular 
type, 105 village schools, and 25 girls^ schools, the total number 
of pupils being somewhat over 2,900. Of the girls^ schools no" 
less than twenty were at Budaun, six being supported by the 
municipality and 14 by the American Mission ; the others were 
confined to the Eajpura and Usehat parganas. During the next 
few years the number of institutions was reduced to some extent, 
owing to financial considerations; in 1877 the high school at 
Budaun was converted into a middle school, the other secondary 
institutions being at Sahaswan, Bisauli and Gunnaur, although 
pargana schools were maintained at Islamnagar and Ujhani. 
Since that time, however, rapid progress has been made, as will 
be seen from the table given in the appendix, which shows the 
number of schools and scholars for each year since 1896.* Another 
list shows all the schools in existence in 1906. It will be noticed 
that, in addition to the high school at Budaun, which was restored 
to its original status in 1891, there are now nine secondary schools, 
teaching up to the vernacular*final examination, and located at 
the five tahsil headquarters, and also at Ujhani, Alapur, Islam- 
nagar and Saidpur. The primary schools under the management 
of the district board are 119 in number, 58 of these being of the 
upper, and the remainder of the lower, primary type. There are 
Also two upper and eight lower primary schools for girls under 
the control of the same authority. The schools supported by the 
Mtmidpalities include four at Budaun and five at Sahaswan for 

two at Sahaswan, one at Ujh^i, 
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and one at for girls. In addition to the above^ a consider- 
able number of indigenous schools receive grants-in-aid from 
the district board, and are regularly visited by the educational 
authorities. There are 44 such schools for boys, 13 being of the 
upper primary type, and 16 girls’ schools. The remaining 
indigenous schools are not included in the list, though a consider- 
able number still exist in different parts of the district, parti- 
cularly in the larger towns. These are for the most j)art confined 
to the teaching of Arabic and Sanskrit; the number of pupils is 
usually very small, and the institations are mainly of an ephemeral 
character. The number of girls’ schools has rapidly increased of 
late years and is now remarkably high, as is also the case in the 
adjoining district of Bareilly, where, apart from the separate 
establishments for female education, girls are frequently to be 
seen in the ordinary village schools. The distribution of schools 
varies greatly in different j)arts of the district. They are naturally 
most numerous in the towns, but of the rural tracts the Dataganj 
tahsil, and especially pargana Salempur, is far in advance of the 
rest of the district, not only in the number and class of the 
schools, but also in the matter of attendance. The Budaun tahsil 
comes next, w^hile the most backward portion of the district is the 
large but poor pargana of Sahas wan, in which, excluding the 
municipality,’ there are but nine schools of all classes, with an 
attendance of 189 pupils. 

The progress of education is illustrated to some extent by 
the statistics of literacy recorded at successive enumerations. At 
the census of 1872 it was ascertained that the number of persons 
able to read and write was ^^9 , including but five female^ 
but not taking into account fflPistians or any others besides 
Hindus and Musalmans. This gave an average of only 1"06 
literate persons to every hundred of the population, although it 
W’as considerably higher, or nearly 1-5 per cent., in the case of 
Musalmans. For males alone of both religions the figure was 
1*96 per cent., a very low proportion* By 1881 a considerable 
improvement had been effected, as 2*6 in every hundred males 
Were literate, and at the following census the average had risen 
to 2*9 per cent. Since that time naatters appear to have remained 
’almost stationary, and at the last cmsus an actual decliM.wt# 
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observed, for of tbe whole population only 1-63 per cent, were 
able to read and write, including 2-76 per cent, in the case of males 
and -22 per cent, of females. Budaun thus possesses the unenviable 
notoriety of being tbe most backward district throughout the 
United Provinces, Kheri and Hardoi alone showing- figures which 
in any way approach those recorded here, with 1-79 and 1-8 per 
cent, respectively. Female education has indeed exhibited some 
improvement, but in the case of males the uneducated condition 
of the population is very remarkable. The Musalman community 
is far in advance of the Hindu, as over, four per cent, of the 
males and "27 per cent, of the females were returned as literate 
in 1901, while the corresponding figures for Hindus were 2-44; 
and ’16. It will also be' observed that over 20 per cent, of the 
literate population belonged to the Kayasth caste, a community 
which in all districts is traditionally prone to education. Exclud- 
ing these, we find thed; no more than 1'3 per cent, of the 
population are aide to read and write. Of the total number of 
literate persons somewhat more than 50 per cent, knew the 
Persian script only, and 37 per cent the Fagri, while the rest 
were ac<j^uajnted either with both, or with other languages such 
as English. ’ 

The medical institutions in charge of the district board 
comprise the hospital at Budaun and the branch dispensaries 
established at the various tahsil headquarters, and also at Bilai, 
Islamnagar and Usshat. These have all been in existence for- 
a considerable period, the earliest being that at Budaun, which 
was first built by subscription in 1846, the necessary funds 
having been collected from residents of the district. This institu- 
tion was put in a very efficient state from the first, and at the 
end of the following year it was converted into a Government 
dispensary, and a grant of Rs. 70 a month was made for its 
support. The sum proved insufficient, and private subscriptions 
were again called for ; but after the mutiny the dispensary was 
re-established on a more secure basis. The construction of 
branch dispensaries was strongly recommended as early as 1852, 
especially at Gunnaur, Bisaidi and Dataganj, owing to the prevar- 
lence of sickness in ifiany locdities and the somewhat remarkable 
scarcity of native phy^dahsi. Prior to- 1846 a small house had 
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been rented in the town of Budaun to serve as a dispensary for 
outdoor relief, while elsewhere all that was done consisted in the 
distribution of cholera pills and medicines for snake-bite at the 
different police-stations. After the mutiny an early start was 
made in Budaun with a view to remedying these defects. It had 
already been determined to build branch dispensaries at Islam-- 
nagar arid Gilniiaur in 1856, but operations were dela^’ed by the 
rebellion. They w’ere completed on the restoration of order, and 
a fourth dispensary w’as opened at Bilsi in 1800, while others were 
erected at Dataganj, Usebat, Sahaswan, and Bisaiili during the next 
two years, the last to come into ' existence being that of Bisauli 
in 1862. They were hampered at first by lack of funds; those 
at Datagaiij and Usebat had to be rebuilt in 1807, while from 
1864 to 1868 the Bilsi dispensary was handed over to the muni- 
cipal authorities. Since that time only one new dispensary has 
been opened, biit in several cases the buildings have been 
enlarged or rene^ved. The one in question is the female hospital 
at Budaun, built by public siibsciiption in 1S8S and supported 
from local funds. 

Cattle-pounds have for many years been maintained at 
different places in the district, their institution dating from 
shortly after the mutiny. With the exception of those under 
municipal control, their management was at first entrusted to 
the district magistrate, and I’emained in his charge till 1891, 
w’hen it w'as transferred to the district board, and the ii}comc3 
was no longer administered separately. Since the transfer, 
several new pounds have been added, and in 1 906 there wnre 26 
belonging to the district board, as well as five municipal pounds, 
two being maintained at Budaun and the others at Ujhaui, 
Sahaswan and Bilsi. The district board pounds are located at 
each police-station, other than those in municipal towns, and 
also in the villages of Kumargawan in pargana Budaun, Kaclihla 
in Ujhani, Gawan in Eajpura, Asad pur and Pusaiili in A sad pur, 
Sagrampur and Mundia in Bisauli, Agesi in Salempiir, and 
Alapur and Katra Saadatganj in Usehat* The income from 
these pounds is considerable, and is increasing yearly, in 1905 
amounting to over Es. 10,000. * 
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There are altogether 3,217 acres of iiazid land in the district, 
but by far the greater part of this consists of roads, schools, 
police-stations, and other Government plots of small area acquired 
for public parposes after payment of compensation. These lands 
are managed department ally, though the largest share is taken 
by the district board. Few of these plots bring in any revenue, 
though some Es. 775 are realised by the distiict board from the 
sale of grass and the like in the case of roads, together with 
Es. 114 from sarais at Babrala, Gunnaur, Kakrala and elsewhere. 
The lease of the Government encamping grounds, which are 
under the collector's control, amounts to about Es, 475, these 
being situated along the provincial road. The only large norzul 
property is that at Ujhani, which comprises 79 acres of gardens,, 
bringing in Es. 1,375. This is land confiscated from a prominent 
rebel named Abdullah Khan, and has been retained by govern- 
ment since the Muting’’ : it is under the direct man^ement of the 
Board of Revenue, Other confiscated nazul land is that admi- 
nistered in Budaun by the municipal board and formerly the 
property of Tafazzul Husain; it includes the thriving market 
of Carmichaelganj. 
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Histo'Et. ■ 

Trarlition assigns the foundation of the chief town^ under the Ancient* 
name of Buddhgaon, to Buddhj an Ahar prince %Yho is said to 
have lived in the tenth century of the Christian era. Other forms 
of the name are Budclhmau^ 'Vedamau, and Bedamau, and the last 
two variants are ' explained ' by a legend which states that Suraj- 
;dEva|, prime ■ mmister of .Mahipal- of.Dehli and a great Vedic 
scholar,', founded a’ theological school' here. There is nothing 
improbable in the story that the district was once under the 
Tomars of Dehli, to whom Mahipal belonged. A more reliable 
iOurceofhi8tory,howev0r,istheinscriptiondiscov6rediiiLakimn- 
suburb of the city, which is now in the Lucknow Museum.**® 

This gives a list of eleven" rulers, representing eight generations, 
■as-showm 'below" 

■ CHANDEA ■ 

. r ■ 

Vigrahapaladera 

B3s.uvanapal 

Gopaldeva 

L 

. ! I I 

Tribiluvaaa Madanapal Bevapal 

BhimajMal 
Sura pal 

Attiritpal LakBanapa! 

The Rajas are described as of the Rashtrakuta clan, and may 
tkw have leen connected wdth the Rathors of KanauJ. The inscrip- 
tion may be dated on palmographical grounds in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, and records the erection of a Saiva temple at 
Vodamaynta, which, in all probability, represents the modern 
Budaun, and is described as ornamenting the land named 
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Panchala. A place mentioned in the inscription as Ahadegarh is 
possibly Ahar in the Bulandshahr district.* The sixth rnlerj 
Maclanapalj is described as exhibiting such prowess '^ that there 
was never any talk of HamCiras coming to the banks of the river 
of the gods.’'^ This reference to the Musalmans may perhaps be -a 
guide to the chronology of the line. Although Budaun is said to 
have been raided by Saiyid Salar about 1028, when he lost 
many of his followers, it was held according to some accounts by 
Ajayapal, a Hindu prince, in 1175, and the latter is even said to 
,have founded the fortress and temple ascribed to his ancestor, 
Buddh. In 1190, when bhe town was besieged and stormed by 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak,. afterwards Sultan -of Dehli, but at that time 
.viceroy of India, the name of the Raja, according to tradition, 
was Dharmpal, who died in the defence of his city, and no less 
.than 900 wives performed sati at his pyre. The inscription does 
.not mention Ajaj-apal or Dharmpal, and was ^obviously .composed 
before the supremacy of the Muhammadans was established. It may 
therefore be reasonably assumed that the description of Madana- 
pal quoted aliove refers to the earlier raids of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and this Raja probably reigned about 1020. A ^type of coin 
ascribed by Cunningham to Asatapal, said to be identified with 
Ishtpal of Kabxxl, is commonly found in Rohilkhand, and it seems 
possible to read the name of the ruler inscribed on it as Amritpal, 
-who may be identified with the tenth Raja. Pew remains of any 
antiquity, outside the headquarters of the district, can be assigned 
with any certainty to the Hindu period. The mound at Kot Sal- 
vahan, 20 miles north-west, contains remains of Musalman build- 
ings, but has not been explored. A mound in Sahaswan is 
pointed out as Sahasrabahu^s fort. 

\ Budaun was one of the first places in Rohilkhand to come 
under the domination of the Musalman invaders. The earliest 
historical reference, as stated above, is to the semi-mythical 
invasion of Hindustan by Saiyid Salar Masaud, the youthful 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. His attack on Budaun, however, 
appears to be even more legemlary than the rest of his story. The 
popular account states that in 1028 Masaud took Meerut and 
then marched towards Kanauj, On his way he stopped at Budaun, 
* Gftxeiteer of Baland^hakr, p. X72, 
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where the reigning prince refused to pay tribute^ %vith the result 
that the town was besieged and taken. In the assault Miraa* 
MalhaUy the tutor of Masaud, and a noted leader named Burhan 
Katil or Beruii'Kotwal were killed ; the former was buried in the 
fort and the latter near the Marhi gate^ while others who lost 
their lives were entombed in the large cemetery to the west of tho- 
town on the Biisi road, or else at Lakbanpur, three miles to the 
east, where an annual fair is still held in their honour. The story 
goes on to say that the Raja was tht^n pardoned and restored, on 
condition of paying tribute, and that the wave of invasion passed 
on eastwards. It is* impossible to say whether there is any truth 
in the legend, but itds at least significant that at the next storming 
of Budaun another Berun Kotwal was killed and buried in the 
identical spot occupied by his predecessor. 

At all events the Hindu rule remained undisturbed for a? 
century and a half, and in 1175, according to the tradition, 
Ajayapal built or reconstructed the fortress aiicl the temple ol 
Nilkanth Mahadeo. He was succeeded, as already stated, by 
Dharmpal, the last Raja of Budaun. In 1196 Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
took the city by a night attack after a siege of some duration, 
and slew the Raja. It is uncertain whether Qutb-ud-din remained* 
for any time at Budaun, but he is said to have founded a college 
known as the Muixzi'Madrasa, which traditionally stood behind 
the old temple, though no trace of it remains. He returned to 
Budaun in* 1202, after the capture of Kalinjar-*'*' The place is 
described' as one of the chief towns of Hindustan, and apparently 
became the capital of a province at this early date. The first 
governor of whom any mention occurs was Hizabbar-ud-din 
Hasan, who was the patron of Muhammad Bukhtiar Khilji, 
afterwards ruler in Bengalf. He was soon afterwards- succeeded, 
by the more famous Shams-ud-din Altamsh,wvho led a contingent 
in the campaign against the Gakkars, conducted by Muhammad 
hin Sam in person. When Qutb-ud-din became Sultan, lie 
retained Altamsh at Budaun, which continued in his possession 
till the accession of Aram Shah in 1210. The latter was obviously 
unsuited for his position, and the nobles at once summoned 
Altamsh to Dehli, where he ascended the throne without serious 
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opposition * Ho is supposed to have built the Iclgah at Budaun^ 
which still stands in a grove to the ivest of the town* In 1215 
he overthrew his rivals Taj-ud-din Yalduz, who was taken prisoner 
and sent in captivity to Budaun^ where he died and was buried.f 
His tomb, known to this day as that of the Ghor Shah Balkhi, 
stands near the supposed site of the Muizzi Madrasa. It is not 
known w^ho succeeded to the charge of Budaun at the beginning 
of the reign; but a local tradition, which is almost certainly 
incorrect, states that Rustam Khan Dakhani, was in charge and 
that it was he wdio changed the name of Keodhana to Islamnagar* 
The governor of Sambhal in the reign of Shah Jahan was of the 
same name, and it may safely be assumed that he was the person 
in question. In 1228, however, Eukn-ud-din Firoz, the son of 
Altamsh, received a grant of Budaun with the dignity of the green 
umbrella, his lieutenant being Ain-ul-Mulk Husain Ashari4 In 
1230 Rukii-ud-din built the great mosque at Budaun, still called 
the Shamsi Masjid, the date of its erection being preserved in a 
Persian inscription. Rukn-ud-din succeeded his father in 1236, 
but his licentious conduct caused immediate dissatisfaction and 
rebellion became general, one of the first to revolt being Izz-ud- 
din Muhammad Salari, now governor of Budaun.§ He was 
joined by the prime minister, Mzam-ul-mulk Muhammad Junaidi, 
and other nobles, but in the meantime the princess Rizia had 
imprisoned the Sultan and assumed the reins of sovereignty. 
The insurgents did not acquiesce in this step, but she soon 
managed to win over Izz-ud-din, who remained faithful to the 
empress till her overthrow in 1239. She w^as succeeded by 
Muizz-ud-din Bahram, who appointed his chambeidain, Badr-ud- 
din Sankar Rumi, of whom he had suspicions, to the government 
of Budaim, but the latter returned to Dehli four months after, 
and w’as there imprisoned and slain, y Bahram was succeeded in 
1242 by Rukn-ud-din^s son, Ala-ud-din Masaud. This monarch 
appointed Taj-ud-din Sanjar Khan to the government of Budaun 
where he entertained Minhaj-us-Siraj, the celebrated author of the 
Tabahat-i-NasiH^ in the following year.f Taj-ud-din remained 
here for some time, but was afterwards transferred to Bengal, his 
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place being taken bj Malik Jalal-ud-4m in 1248* In 1251 
Isziz-iid-clin Balban, a pardoned rebel and the son-indaw of the 
notorious Katlagh Khan, became governor, and in the next 
year he accompanied Nasir-ud-dln on his expedition against 
Multan. The Sultan himself paid a nine days’ visit to Budaun 
in 1254, and shortly afterwards sent thither Imad-ud-din Eihan 
as governor.* The latter was transferred to Bahraich in the next 
year, but he rebelled and w^as put to death; his ally, Katlagh 
Khan, was more successful, as he defeated the royal forces near 
Budaun* He could accomplish nothing further, however, for on 
the- approach of a second army under Ulugh Khan he was 
compelled to retreat towards Kalin jar.f 

A gap of tan years then occurs in the history of the district, 
for the next mention of Budaun refers to the accession of Ulugh 
Khan-i-Azam, better known as Ghias-ud-din Balban, to the throne 
in 1265. His slave, Malik Bakbak, was then in charge, but B’hen 
the Sultan visited the place and received the complaint of a woman 
whose husband had been scourged to death by the governor, he 
forthwith inflicted the same punishment on the offender, while the 
royal spies were hanged over the gate of the town for failure to 
report this misdemeanour.^ In the beginning of this reign a 
Rajput rebellion broke out in Katehr, the name given to the tract 
that included Budaun and Sambhal, and the Sultan proceeded \vith 
a large force to chastise the inhabitants. This he accomplished in 
such an exemplary manner that ^^the whole district \vas ravaged, 
the blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be 
seen near every village and jungle, and the stench of the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges To render the suppression of 
any further outbreaks more easy, he had roads cut through the 
jungles which then covered a large area* In 1280 Balban again 
visited Budaun, on bis return from the expedition against 
Tughril in Bengal, and proceeded thence to Dehli by the ferry of 
Gunimur, probably Ramghat or Narora.|j Balban again exhibited 
his severity by hanging the captured rebels on gibbets all along 
the road from Budaun to Pilibhit. Along the same road passed 
Balban’s grandson and successor, Kaiqubad, on Ms way to 
II, SH 373. ! fibid, 355. . 1 J iUd, HI, lol ' 
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his famous reconciliation with his father, Bughra Khan of 
Bengal. 

With the accession of Jalal-nd-din Firoz in 1289 a new 
dynasty was established, but in the following year Chhajju, the 
nephew of Balban, rose in rebellion at Kara and marched on 
Pehli. Jalal-ud-din proceeded with his army to Budaun where 
he remained, sending on his son, Ai’kali Khan, to meet the 
insurgents. The royal forces crossed the Ganges and defeated 
Chhajju, who was treated with great and even foolish clemency.* 
Firoz gave Budaun to his nephew, Ala-ud-din, who soon after- 
wards went to Kara, and according to Ferishta his place here was 
taken by Chhajju himself. After the murder of Firoz by Ala-ud- 
din in 129G, the latter set out for Dehli, halting on the way at 
Budaun to collect fresh troops, and then marching through the 
district towards Bulandshahr. He left Budaun in the charge of 
his nephew, Umar Khan, but the latter in 1299 broke into 
rebellion, only to be capjtured and put to a cruel death together 
with his brother, Manga Khan of Oudh-f In 1308 the country 
was invaded by the Mughals under Ali Beg Gurgan, who occupied 
the Doab and extended his operations into Budaun and Oudh ; but 
though the capital was at one time in great danger, they were 
ultimately overthrown by Malik Kafur. 

For some time nothing is heard of Budaun, and no governor 
is mentioned till the reign of Firoz Shah, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1351. He appointed one Saiyid Muhammad to the 
province, and in 1379 this man was treacherously murdered by 
Kharag Singh of Katehr. The crime was terribly avenged. The 
next year Firoz laid the district waste, slaying several thousands 
of the Hindus, and ordered that the entire tract should be con- 
verted into a hunting preserve. For six years, says Ferishta, not 
an inhabitant was to be seen and not a chain of land cultivated. J 
Malik Daud was appointed to Sambhal with orders to ravage 
Katehr every year and to commit every kind of devastation ; in 
order that the work might be the more effectually performed the 
Sultan paid an annual visit to the district up to 1385. In that 
ha built a fortress at Bisauli and called it Firozpur; 



Bufiered, called it AkHrinpur (the last city); and in truths it 
happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suflPer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of 
new cities and towns, and consequently the fortress continued to 
be called Akhirinpur.^’ It is possible that the name of Bisauli 
is wrongly given ; another account says Beoli, which is a Tillage 
of pargana Satasi, wnth an old site. It also seems preferable as 
being nearer to the alleged seven kos from Budaun than Bisauli. 
Kharag Singh himself escaped to Kumaun, and apparently was 
never captured. That Firoz succeeded in making a fine hunting- 
ground cannot be doubted. Shams-i-Siraj Afif, who frequently 
accompanied the Sultan in his excursions, states that the chase 
was carried on principally in the neighbourhood of Budaun 
and Aonla, where deer, and other animals were to be 

found in great numbers, and that no other such waste was to be 
found near Dehli. He ingenuously remarks that orders were 
given for its being retained w^aste for hunting purposes, otherwise 
it %vould have quickly become peopled and cultivated under the 
prosperous and fostering government of Firoz 

Muhammad was replaced by Malik Qabul Khan, but The 
nothing else is knowm of this governor, save that he gave his 
name to the Qabulpura niiikalla of Budaun. After the death of 
Firoz there were six Sultans in as many years, and during the 
general confusion no mention is made of Budaun, save that in 
1394 Nusrat Shah had possession of the district, 'while Mahmud 
was confined to the capital.f 1398, Nusrat w’-as deposed by 
Iqbal Khan, who secured all the real power for himself, keeping 
Mahmud as a puppet, and he retained this position in spite of 
the invasion of Timur. In 1399 he entered Katehr, where he 
exacted tribute from the ruling Hindu prince, Rai Har Singh, 
but w^as unable to proceed further east, as Oudh and all the 
adjacent territory were in the hands of KhwaJa-i-Jahan of 
Jaunpur. After the death of Iqbal Khan in 1405, Mahmud 
reasserted his authority and secured Sambhal, which was entrusted 
to Asad Khan, and in 1410 he again visited Katehr, where he 
spent some time in hunting. This visit was repeated in 1412, 
and shortly after his return he died. The governor of Budaun 
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at that time was Mahafaat Khan, who, together w'ith Eai Har Singh 
and other chieftains, joined the forces of Daulat Khan. The 
latter made a vain attempt to resist his rival, Khizr Khan, but 
eventually surrendered, Khizr Khan became Sultan in all but 
name in 1414, and in the same year sent Taj-ul-Mulk into Budaun 
to chastise the Hindus. Har Singh fled from Aonla to the 
hills, but afterwards submitted and was pardoned, Muhabat 
Khan being confirmed in his appointment.* Har Singh paid 
his tribute for a few years, but again rebelled in 1418, and 
when Taj-ul-mulk invaded the country for the second time, 
the Eaja laid waste the whole district from the Ganges to the 
forest of Aonla. Here he was defeated and driven towards the 
hills. Taj-ul-mulk passed through Budaun on his return, and 
then crossed the Ganges by the ford of Bajlana, the name being 
possibly a corruption of Bichaura, as he was on his way tow^ards 
Etawah.f In 1419 Khizr Khan himself came into Rohilkhand., 
and after scouring the jungles in Sambhal along the Eamganga, 
proceeded to Budaun, for Mahabat Khan was apparently in a 
state of active rebellion. The fortress was besieged for six 
months, and remained untaken, as Khizr Khan was recalled by 
the news of a conspiracy at Hehli, Mahabat remained at Budaun 
till the death of Khizr Khan in 1421 and the accession of his son, 
Mubarak Shah. The latter paid a visit to Budaun in 1423, and 
Mahabat Khan tendered his submission, receiving the royal 
forgiveness in returmj He does not appear, howevei', to have 
kept his province in order, for Har Singh was still independent 
in Katehr, and when the Sultan came again in the next year, the 
Eaja paid the tribute himself. Mubarak thence marched along 
the banks of the Ramganga towards Kanauj, but returned to 
Dehli on account of the terrible famine then raging in Hindustan. § 
In 1426 Budaun was for the first time threatened by the Sultan 
of Jaunpur, who reached the Ramganga, but was there defeated. || 
Mubarak Shah was murdered in 1434, and was succeeded by 
Muhammad, a grandson of Khizr Khan, though the actual ruler 
was the minister, Sarwar-ul-mulk. The latter's arrogance created 

/ ■^ 'geAeral discontent, and the nobles, including Allahclad Khan 
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Lodi of Sambhal and Ahar Miyan, otherwise called ChamaUi 
who now held Budaun, made a conspiracy against him. A force 
was sent to repress the risings but its leader joined the rebels^ 
who crossed the Ganges and besieged Sarwar-ul-mulk in DehIL 
The minister was subsequently killed in attempting the life of 
the Sultan^j who rewarded Chaman with the title of Ghazi-ul- 
mulk and the territories of Budaun and Amroha.'*' In 1445 
Muhammad died; and his son, Ala-ud-din Alam Shah, ascended 
the throne. He was a weak and incompetent prince, wholly 
incapable of withstanding the ambitious designs of Bahlol Lodi, 
In 1447 Ala-ud"din went to Budaun, which appears to have had 
great attractions for him. After a brief stay at Dehli, ho 
returned in 1448, giving himself up to pleasure and remaining 
quite content with this small territory.f Here he stayed for the 
rest of his life, permitting Bahlol to assume the sovereignty. 
Ala-ud-din lived at Budaun for 28 years longer and ended hia 
days there peacefully in 1478. He is said to have founded 
Alapur, while one of his sons, Haidar, built the muhalla of 
Miran Sarai, and another the now vanished quarter of Saiyid- 
pura. His mother, Makhduma Jahan, died at Budaun and 
was buried in the mausoleum on the road to Sheikhupur beyond 
Miran Sarai, an Arabic inscription stating that it was built by 
Ala-ud-din in 1472. This tomb, too, represents in all probability 
the resting-place of the deposed king himself. 

Bahlol, like other usurpers, had to fight for his throne. The 
nobles resented his intention, and this gave an opening to 
Mahmud of Jaunpur, who -won over to his side Darya Khan Lodi, 
then governor of Sambhal. The latter, however, j)roved a 
useless ally in a fight against his own kindred, and Mahmud 
retired to his eastern capital. Bahlol forgave the offence of 
Darya Khan, confirmed him in his charge of Sambhal and added 
seven other parganas.J When Ala-ud-din died, Husain Shah 
of Jaunpur proceeded to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with the 
family, but in reality to seize the town, which he wrested from 
the late Sultanas son.§ He then inarched to Sambhal and took 
prisoner the governor, Mubarak Khan, and continued his 
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advance- towards Dehlii A. truce was patched up^ but wasr^ 
promptly broken by Bahlol, whov captured Husain^s baggage 
and a. number of his chief nobles* The Jaunpur king jSed east- 
wards, and shortly afterwards was overthrown. Budaun wae 
recovered, and given to^an old noble of the Lodi^ family named 
Khan Jahan, of- whose liberal generosity many stories are toli."^' 
Bahlol himself stayed at Budaun for some time after his return-' 
from Jaunpur, and a few years later he died. His son, Sikanclar 
Lodi, succeeded him in 1488, but he was opposed by his brother, 
Barbak, who was driven to- Budaun and there surrendered after 
a brief siege. Khan Jahan seems to have retained possession- 
of hisfeof till his death, when Miyan Zain-ud-din was mado 
governor. In 1492 the- Hindus of Katehr again, rebelled, and: 
Sikandar went thither in. person, defeating the insurgents after 
a well-contested fight. 

Sikandar Lodi held his dominions intact till his death, but 
during the reign of his successor, Ibrahim, the Afghan nobles* 
broke into revolt, and at the time of Babar^s- victory at Panipat 
in 1626 all the country beyond the Ganges was in the hands, 
of the refractory chieftains, among whom mention is made of 
Qasim- Khan of Sambhal.-j* They elected Bihar Khan, son of 
Darya Khan Loliani, the original leader of the rebellion, as, 
Sultan under title of Muhammad Shah, but in the next year. 
Humayun took Jaunpur and Sambhal was seized by Zahid Khani. 
He was soon, however,, compelled tO’ retire and the Afghans 
recovered the country till the defeat of the confederate nobles 
by Babar at Khanwah near Fatehpur Sikri. Babar regained 
Lucknow and Oudh in 1628, from-which it would appear that 
Eohilkhand: alsO' was nominally subject to* him. Humayun 
succeeded his father in 1530, but during the ten years of his- 
troublous- reign we hear nothing of Budanm After his defeat 
by Sher- Shah and his flight-to Lahore, it is recorded that Nasin 
Khan- was in charge of Sambhal, but that he was replaced on< 
account of his tyrannous behaviour by Isa Khan Kalkapuri.J 
This man reduced the lawless zamiThdars of Katehr to orden 
and destroyed the- jungles, which for years had constituted an 
impregnable, place of refuge. How long Isa Khan held charge 
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is not known; but at the death of Islam Shah in 15S3 the gover- 
nor was Yahya Khan, who espoused the oause of Ibrahim; one 
of the three rival Sultans, He inflicted a defeat on the forces 
•of Adil Shah at Budaun, but was overthrown -at Agra by 
Sikandar Suri, and then again in the same vicinity by AdiPs 
Hindu general; Hemu. During the ‘troubles that ensued and 
the second invasion of HumayuB; Budaun.; together with 
Sambhal and a portion of the Doab; was seized by one Kambar 
Diwanii; a ■'•man -of low birth; but somewhat remarkable attain- 
ments.'*' Humayun on recovering Dehli had sent Ali Quli Khan 
to Sambhal; and had recognised Kambar as governor *of Bud^un, 

The latter^s ambition pi’ompted him to make a military demon- 
stration against the domains of his neighbour; and Ali Quli 
Khan in return invaded Budaun and besieged the fort. Kambar 
made a gallant resistance; but the inhabitants detested him for 
his gluttony and cruel disposition; and eventually the place 
was taken by treachery. Kambar was captured while -attempting 
to escape; and was put to death by Ali Quli Khan, who sent his 
head to the Emperor. His body was buried at Budaun; and 
for many years the lower classes used to make pilgrimages to 
his tomb. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so little mention should be Akbar. 
found of Budaun during the long reign of Akbar; especially as 
one of the greatest historians of the day; Abdul Qadir Budauni, 
was a native of that place. The government does not appear 
to have been of much importance; probably because the district 
lay within easy reach of the capital and at no time was the 
scene of any serious rebellion. Budaun itself was one of Akbar^B 
mint citieS; for the coinage of copper only. The only governors 
of whom -anything is heard were Qasim Ali Khan Baqqal in 
the early years of the reign; and Sheikh Qutb-ud-din Chishti, 
a grandson of the famous Sheikh Salim of Fatehpur Sikrk 
During his rule a great fire broke out at Budaun in 1572; when 
immense numbers lost their liveS; the dead being carried off in 
carts to the Sot. f One result of the conflagration was the partial 
destruction of the great mosque, of which the dome collapsed^ 
the damage was repaired by Qutb-ud-din. In the next year. 
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there appears to have been a small outbreak in. the district^ for 
Husain Khan Tukriya, governor of Kant and Gola, was sent 
thither to repress the rising. As will be noticed, Kant and 
Gola were subsequently included in the administrative area 
known as Buclaun. 

Considerable light is thrown on the administration of the 
district during the days of Akbar and his successors by the 
records preserved in the Ain-^i-Ahhari. From these it appears 
that Buclaun under the Mughal emperors was no longer the capital 
of a province, but gave its name to a sarhar in the siiba of 
DehlL This subdivision contained 13 mahals or parganas, but 
only a few of these lay within the limits of the present district^ 
the rest being now included in Bareilly, Pilibhit and Shahjahan- 
pur, while small portions extended beyond the Ganges into the 
modern district of Etah. The remainder of the tract now con- 
stituting Bud aim lay in the sarkar of SambhaL Owing to the 
change of name and the alteration in area in the case of several 
parganas, it is impossible to effect a complete reconstruction 
of this district as it then existed, and consequently any compari- 
son of the old and present areas and revenues can be merely 
approximate. 

The mahal of Buclaun Haveli then comprised a large stretch 
of country, including the modern parganas of Eudaun, Ujhani 
and XJsehat, as well as Niclhpur and Aulai beyond the Ganges 
in Etah, the southern boundary having apparently been the 
Burhganga river. Budaun had a total cultivated area of 668,320 
highasj assessed at 73,57,571 dams; the land owners were Sheikh- 
mdas and Kayasths, the military force being 50 cavalry and 
6,000 infantry. Sahaswan included the present pargana of that 
name, and also, it would appear, Faizpiir Badaria of Etah. The 
cultivated area was 253,120 bighas^ the revenue 24,93,898 dams, 
and the military contingent 100 horse and 2,000 foot; the caste 
o.f the mmindars is not mentioned. The mahal of Kct Salbahan 
^comprised the present pargana, as well as the portion now 
luoluded in Bisauli, the village of Kot itself now lying beyond 
:^^-#^.patgana boundary. It eontaaned 227,600 bighm of oultiv^*** 
\ paid, a 12^19,166 dawa, the iniHl»ry ' fo3#e 
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Eajputs. The Salempur pargaua did not then exist, but was 
apparently included in the Saneha mahal, although it seems 
probable from an examination of the map that some portion lay . 
in Buclaun Haveli. Saneha \yas a very small mahalp and cannot 
have covered more than the area of the present pargana in the 
Bareilly district. The modern Satasi is presumably represented 
by the maJial rendered as Satasi Mixndia by Sir H. M. Elliot.’*' 

The spelling assumes many different forms, but there is no 
reasonable doubt that this interpretation is correct. The name 
Satasi still survives, and Mundia is a well-known place near 
BisaulL The mahal embraced both the Bisauli and Satasi 
parganas of the present district, having then a cultivated area 
of 58,110 Mghas^ assessed at 796,315 dams, and held by Tagas 
and Brahmans, the local levies being 50 horse and 500 foot. 

The remainder of the district, comprising the Gunnaur Sar^:ar 
tahsil and pargana Islamnagar, lay beyond the limits of sarkar 
Budaun, aiid were included in the government of Sambhal. This 
covered a large area, and the identification of the various names 
is a matter of great difficulty. There was Ss mahal of Gunnaur, 
which seems to have comprised the greater part of pargana 
Asadpur and a portion of Eajpura. It contained 51,005 liglias 
of cultivation, paying a revenue of 2,67,919 dams ; it was held 
by Musalmans, who contributed ten horsemen and 100 infantry. 

The rest of Eajpura belonged to the old mahal of Majhaula, 
the greater portion of which now lies in Moradabad ; it wa.s a 
large pargana and owmed by Bargujars. Islamnagar was known 
as Neodhana, as w^e are told by the traveller Tieffenthaler, and 
this place gave its name to a mahal which comprised most of 
the modem Islamnagar pargana and probably the rest of Asad- 
pur. It had 209,620 bighas of cultivation, and paid a I'evenua 
of 9,04,675 dams, although the two figures are somewhat out of 
proportion; the owners were Gaur Rajputs, and the military 
force 100 cavalry and 500 infantry. The rest of Islamnagar, 
comprising the north-eastern portion was included in the mahal 
of Jadwar, aBargujar property, which lay mainly in Moradabad, 

For the purpose of a rough comparison we may take the The 
mahals which lay wholly or mainly within the present district 
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as equivalent to the existing area> the portion of the Gnnnau? 
and Bisauli tahsils then included in Moradabad being prac- 
tioally equivalent to the parts of Budaun and Sahaswan beyond 
the Ganges. This gives a total cultivated area of 911,000 acres' 
paying a revenue of Es'. 3,84,000, if the amount assigned as 
myurghal be added to the ordinary revenue. The former figure 
is surprisingly high, and is almost certainly incorrect; while 
the revenue demand is roughly one-fourth of that at present ini 
force. Nevertheless even if 'we assume that the figures are 
reliable and that the areas Involved closely correspond, it will 
be admitted that the laud tax pressed more heavily in Mughal 
days; for the value of the rupee was at least five times as much 
as at the present time. In the absence of more accurd!^ informa- 
tion, however, the comparison is of very slight importance. 

; After the death of Akbar in 1005, and during the reigns 
of his successors, Budaun is rarely mentioned by the historians, 
and it appears that the place lapsed into comparative insigni- 
ficance. The annals of the time referred mainly to events at 
the capital or on the outlying confines of the empire, and con- 
sequently the district never assumed a position of any promi- 
nence. Tradition states that in the days of Jahangir one Nawab 
Farid Khan was appointed governor of Budaun, while at the end 
of this reign the district was entrusted to Sultan Ali Khan. 
The latter only held office for one year, for in 1628 Ali Quit 
Khan was placed in charge. No events of any importance- 
occurred during their administrations, and a further blow \vas 
^ven to the prosperity of Budaun when Shah Jahan removed the 
headquarters of the local government to Bareilly. The successive 
officials who held sway at the new capital were Abdullah Khan 
of Malihabad, Manik Chand, a Khattri of Behli, and Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, who in 1632 built a masonry bridge over the’ 
Sot in Budaun which was afterwards destroyed by lightning and 
restored by the Eohillas. In 1667 Baja Makrand Eai, the son 
of Manik Chand, was posted to Bareilly, and in his time Budaun 
, : and Samhhal were united under the old name of Katchr. In 
1679 Muhammad Eafi was appointed to the governorship, 
• and, during his rule: the Katehrias and Jangharas rose in 
, Aurangzeb died the district, 
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and in fact all Eohilkhancl^ was in a state of complete 
anarchy. 

This condition of things was maintained till the advent of Tiie 
the Afghan adventurers in the persons of the Rohilla leaders of 
Rohilkhand and the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad. The latter 
were the first to appear upon the scene, for in 1720 Muhammad 
Khan had gained possession of Jalalabad in Shahjahanpur as well 
as Budaun and Sahaswan.* These parganas were entrusted to 
Shamsher Khan, . a Banaphaj* Rajput, who had been captured 
when a child. In the meantime, however, the Rohilla, Ali 
Muhammad Khan, had risen to prominence. This man was the 
adopted son of an Afghan, named Baud Khan, who had seized a 
number of villages in the Bareilly district and afterwards, in 
reward for services rendered against the Marathas, had obtained 
a grant of land in pargaua Satasi, including Beoli. When Baud 
Khan was murdered by the Raja of Kumaun, Ali Muhammad 
was ordy 14 years of age, but he at once took possession of Baud^s 
estates and collected round him a considerable force, adding 
largely to his property in Satasi. He then seized Aonla, having 
first assassinated the Katehr chieftain, and in 1737 he received 
the title of Nawab in i^eturn for his services against the Barha 
Saiyids at the sack of Jansath in Muzaffarnagar. He was then 
joined by Hafiz Eahmat Khan, another Rohilla, to whom he made 
a small grant of land in Bareilly. The extent of Ali Muhammad's 
power at this time may be estimated from the fact that as early 
as 1729 his assistance was sought by Muhammad Khan Bangash 
against the Marathas, the Nawab of Farrukhabad having sent 
his son, Qaim Khan, to Ali Muhammad's fort at Bangarh, some 
ten miles north of Budaun. In 1741 Raja Harnand Khattri, the 
governo.r of Moradabad, was ordered to eject the Rohillas from 
Katehr, as the emperor had become alarmed on their growing 
power. Harnand was Joined by Abd-un-Kabi, governor of 
Bareilly, but they were slain and their forces defeated by Ali 
Muhammad, who had marched swiftly against them from Aonla 
with 12,000 men. In spite of this, or rather perhaps for this 
reason, peace was made with the Rohilla, who was now recognised 
as governor of Katehr, holding the north of Budaun, all Rampur,, 
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Sliahj^hanptir and Moradabacl, and the greater portion of Bareilly « 
To this he suon added Pilibhifc and the Tarai^ but his victories 
aroused the jealousy of Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh, through whose influence Muhammad Shah advanced in 
person on Eohilkhand. The emperor crossed the Ganges at Eam- 
ghat, and All Muhanamad retired from Aonia to Bangarh, \Yhich 
adjoins the village of Yusufnagar. After a short siege he wa^ 
compelled to surrender, and was taken to Dehli, where he was kept 
prisoner. Six months later Eahmat Khan appeared suddenly 
before the capital with a large force of Pathaiis and demanded his 
release. In order to satisfy their claims, the emperor appointed 
Ali Muhammad governor of Sirhind, retaining as hostages his 
two sons, Abdullah and Faizullah, while Badr Islam Khan and 
Farid-ud-clin Khan were appointed governors of Katehr. In 
1748 the invasion of Ahmad Khan Abdali gave Ali Muhammad 
an opportunity of recovering bis old domains, and returning to 
Eohilkhand he had little difficulty in regaining control of that 
proviiice. A few months after, however, he died and was buried 
at Aonia, leaving his possessions to his third son, Sadullah Khan, 
whdse elder brothers had been sent to Qandahar. 

The Kawab Wazir then directed Qaim Khan of Farrukh- 
abad to take charge of Eohilkhand, with the double object of 
revenging himself on the Ban gash leader as well as on the Kohillas, 
The attempt but partially succeeded, for after ineffectual negotia- 
tions at Aonia, Qaim Khan advanced to the Ganges, sending 
Shamshcr Khan and Khan Bahadur in advance to Usehat. The 
Eohillas, led by Hafiz Eahmat, who held the office of regent, ^ 
Dunde Khan, Sardar Khan and Fateh Khan, took up their 
position between the villages of Kauri and Easnlpiir, a short 
distance to the south of Budaun. The Bangash forces were by 
far the more numerous, but their leadership appears to have been 
very faulty, and the result was that they underwent a signal 
defeat, Qaim Khan and three of his brothers, as well as a great 
number of nobles, being killed, and the remnants of the army 
driveh in confusion across the Ganges. This great battle, which 
look place on the 22nd of November 1748, placed the entire 
Ifae.liaiiids. dlhh# E'ohillas.'**, , , Fateh Khan Khansamh% 
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the steward of Ali Muhammad, was placed in charge of Budaun 
and Usehat, while Salsmpur was assigned to Hafiz Eahmat, Ujhani 
and Sahaswaii to Abdullah Khan, on his return from captivity a 
few years later; Kot to Sardar Khan Bakhshi, and the rest of the 
district to Dande Khan. 

The complete success of the Eohillas did not at all satisfy 
the Nawab Wazir, but the latter first directed his attention to 
the enfeebled ruler of Farrukhabad. In 1751 he made an allianca 
with the Marathas, with the object of attacking the Bangash 
capital on both sides, and Kawab Ahmad Khan at once sought 
help from the Eohillas against the common enemy. This ivas 
granted at the instigation of Bahadur Khan, although the princi- 
pal chieftains hold aloof, and Sadiillah Khan set off with Bahadur 
Khan and Fateh Khan and a force of some 12,000 men. Baha- 
dur Khan was killed, and the Eohillas thereupon retired towards 
Aonla, whore they were soon afterwards followed by Ahmad 
Khan, who had abandoned Farrukhabad. With the approach of 
the Marathas and the Oudh forces, the Afghan leaders held a 
consultation and resolved to attack the invaders ; failing to avail 
themselves of an admirable opportunity that was offered of crush- 
ing the Marathas on the bank of the Eamganga, they were com- 
pelled to retire to Baugarh and thence to Aonla, which they burnt, 
afterwards retreating to the foot of the Kumaun hills. Here they 
w^’ere kept blockaded for some months, and were only relieved by 
the advent of Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1752. The latter, main- 
taining his traditional friendship with the Eohillas, released the 
two sons of Ali Muhammad, and his rapid advance on Dehli 
compelled the Nawab Wazir and the Marathas to retire. Before 
their departure a peace was made, whereby the Eohillas ga\’'e 
bonds for indemnity and tribute, these being handed over by 
Safdar Jang to the Marathas in j4rt payment of their promised 
reward. 

The original distribution of this district was maintained 
after the j>eac8, but for several years the history of Rohilkhaiicl is 
but little concerned with Budaun, as neither the subsequent inva- 
sions of Ahmad Shah nor the incursions of the Marathas appear 
to have affected this portion of the province. In 1701 Abdullah 
Khan died at Ujhani, and was succeeded by his son, Nasr-ullah. 
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Buclaun seems to have remained in peace till 1769, when the 
Marathas again invaded the Doab, and threatened the possessions 
of Nawab Ahmad Khan and Hafiz Eahmat. The two resolved 
to join forces, and Eahmat passed through Budaun and Usehat, 
intending to cross the Ganges at Qadir Chauk. Having reached 
that place he halted for a while to obtain fuller information, and 
then retired to Sahaswan ; but afterwards he marched down the 
left bank of the river to cross it at Fatehgarh* The result of this 
campaign 'was the com];)lete discomfiture of the Eohillas, who were 
forced to cede Etaw^ah and other territory to the Marathas. The 
Afghan power was further weakened in 1770 by the death at 
Bisauli of Dunde Khan, who w'as succeeded in his Budaun 
possessions by his sons, Mahib-ullah and Fateh-ullah. In the 
succeeding year the Marathas invaded Bijnor, and the various 
rulers of Budaun fled northwards to Pilibhit. Their precipitate 
departure proved unnecessary, as the Marathas did not enter this 
district. Hafiz Eahmat sought assistance from Shuja-ud-daula, 
with whom a treaty was made on the understanding that the ‘ 
latter would drive the Marathas out of Eohilkhand in considera- 
tion for a bond for 40 lakhs of rupees, the engagement being 
countersigned by Sir Eobert Barker on the 16th of June 1772. The 
bond w-as executed and handed over to the Marathas, who then 
withdrew for a time. In the meanwhile Sardar Khan died at 
Aonla, and his pargana of Kot was left to his sons Ahmad and 
Mir Muhammad Khan. The former had succeeded to his fathers 
ofiQce of Bakhshl, and quarrelled with his younger brother about 
the division of the property. Mir Muhammad applied to Hafias 
Eahmat, but having failed to obtain help in this direction, took 
up arms and seized the Gunnaur tahsil Eahmat sent Fateh Khan 
against the insurgents, and Mir Muhammad was defeated and 
taken prisoner on the banks of the Sot. Shortly after, EahmaPs 
own son, Inayat Khan, rebelled against him, but was induced to 
appear before his father by the promise of forgiveness and the 
grant of Salempur ; on his way towards Bareilly he was captured 
^nd subsequently banished. I 

Hafiz Eahmat was wholly unable to pay the 40 lakhs 
promised, and consequently in Hovember 1772 the Marathas 
threatened an invasion; I The Eohilla leader turned again to 
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Shuja-ud-daula^ and at the same time sent Ahmad Khan Bakhshi 
with a force to Eamghat, while he himself proceeded to Bisauli. 
Thence he advanced to Asadpur, but before his arrival Ahmad 
Khan had been attacked by a large force and after a stublDorn 
resistance compelled to surrender. Hearing the news^ Hafiz 
Kahmat determined to attack the invaders, when messengers arrived 
from the Kawab Wazir announcing the arrival of reinforcements 
under Colonel Champion. A battle then ensued in which Sindhia 
w^as forced across the Ganges by the Oiidh troops, who pursued 
him for a long distance and captured his camp and baggage, while 
Hafiz Rahmat was equally successful against Holkar, who was 
driven in flight towards Sambhal and thence over the Ganges. ^ 
Shortly after the retreat of the Marathas, Fateh Khan died and 
his parganas of Biidaun and Usehat passed into the possession 
of his son, Azim Khan. The elephants, artillery and other pro- 
perty of the late chief, which at the time of his death were at 
IJsehat, became the subject of a quarrel between Azim and his 
brother, Irshiclad Ahmad cf Aonla. The mediation of Hafiz 
Rahmat was invoked and Azim was forced to give up half of the 
property ; but Irshidad, after a profession of good will, marched 
straight to Usehat and took possession of the whole, at the same 
time seizing Budaun, and was afterwards confirmed in his father^s 
title of Khansaman. At the same time Kot was restored to 
Ahmad Khan, who had been released by the Marathas on i)ay- 
ment of two lakhs of rupees. 

After his return to Oudh, Shuja-ud-daula endeavoured to 
recover the money due from Hafiz Rahmat, and the latter’s 
refusal was the immediate occasion of war. The Kawab Wazir 
first seized Etawah, and then obtained the assistance, not only of 
the English, but of several Rohilla chiefs, including Ahmad, 
Muhib-ullah, and Fateh-ullah, who between them held half the 
district of Budaun. Early in 1774 he sent Latafat Ali with a 
force from Farrukhabad to build a bridge at Ramghat, while he 
himself advanced from the direction of Lucknow. Hafiz Rahmat 
at once began to organize resistance, but he was ill supported by 
the Rohillas, who concealed their treacheiy by arriving too late to 
be of any assistance. At the battle of Miranpur Katra on the 
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23rcl April 1774 Hafiz Rahmat was defeated and killed, and in 
this waj' the whole of Rohilkhaud passed into the hands of Shnja- 
ud-daula. Ahmad and Irshidad fled to Eisauli, but deeming 
themselves unsafe there, continued their flight with their families 
and treasure to the hills above Bijnor. Muhib-ullah and Fateh- 
ullah, who ai-rived later, elected to remain at Eisauli, and the latter 
afterwards started off to Bareilly with the hopes of making his 
peace with the Nawab lYazir and o])taining a substantial grant of 
land. The attempt failed, for he was at once placed in confine- 
ment, and at the same time Najaf Khan was despatched, to take 
possession of Eisauli, where Muhib-ullah was seized and sent w'ith 
several other Rohillas to Allahabad. During the rains the Eng- 
lish forces and those of Shuja-ud-daula remained cantoned at 
Eisauli, but in August they were compelled to march northwards 
against Faiz-ullah, this campaign ending in the treaty of Ijaldhang. 
On their return, Shuja-ud-daula stayed for a short time at Eisauli, 
while the English troops encamped for several weeks at Ramghat 
before quitting the district. The next year Shuja-ud-daula died, 
and was succeeded by his son, Asaf-ud-daula, who released the 
prisoners, giving them pensions for their support. 

For twenty-seven years Eudaun remained in the possession 
of the'rulers of Oudh, and the district was administered in the same 
manner as the rest of the province. 'While at Eisauli, Shuja- 
ud-daula had given the whole of Rohilkhand to one Bias Eai, 
the diwan of Hafiz Eahmat, for the sum of two crores of rupees. 
His malversations and tyrannies were too open to escape notice 
even in that day, and he was soon displaced ; hut the system of 
■governing the conquered districts by revenue farmers remained 
in force, with the result that Eudaun was reduced to a far wmrse 
condition than it had ever experienced during the rule of the 
Fathans . ! Several well-known names occur among the governors 
of 'Budaiin, but few spent long time in the district. Khwmja 
Aftab Khan was in charge for the remainder of 1774, and was 
‘succeeded next year by ‘Raja Kundan Lai, who held the district 
till 1780, except for the two years 1777 to 1779, when Raja Suraj 
Sin^ and Haja Dadlat' Singh obtained the contracts. From 1780 
l^waja Ain-ud-din, and after him came 
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l^rom 1788 to 1794 Budauii was under the strong hand of Mahdi 
-■Ui Khan^ ^yh.o was followed hy Eaja Moliau Lai for two years, 
and then by the equally famous Almas All Khan for a similar 
peiiod. Tlio last na^im of Budami vras Husain Ali Khan, who 
ol)t£7ined that post in 1798. By this time the state of the district 
was deplorable, for the farmers, ^Yith their uncertain tenure, ha:l 
made it their sole ol^ject to collect as much, and to pay as little, 
as they could. They sublet the country in estates to the highest 
bidder, but a total want of goodwill existed between the governor 
and the subfarmers, whose lease was as precarious as that of the 
nazim, and they in their turn exacted all that they could from the 
cultivators of the soil. Whole villages Avere depopulated, culti- 
vation disappeared, and in its stead dense jungle spread oyer the 
face of the countrjn 

This period of misrule terminated in 1801, when the Fawah 
Wazir, being totally iinablo to pay the su1)sidy due to the East 
India .Company, agreed to surrender Rohilkhand and other pro- 
vinces. This step was effected by a treaty ratified on the 10th of 
November in the same year, and Budaun W'as placed under the 
collector of Moradabad."^ 

The subseqii.snt history of the district has been narrated 
already in the preceding chapter, aiid the only event of 'svhich 
notice remains to be taken is the mutiny of J857. Biiclaun was 
then in the charge of Mr. William Edwards, the only man of pure 
European descent in the station. He had, how'ever, three. fellow- 
countrymen in the district, in the persons of the Messrs. Donald, 
father and „son, indigo planters of Bilsi, and Mr. Gibson of the 
Customs department. The military force at his command com- 
prised .about a hundred men of the 68th N. I. then stationed at 
Bareilly, who were on duty at the treasury at Budaim. The 
trouble began soon after the arrival of the news of the Meerut 
outbreak, which reached the district about the 15th of May ; and 
its effects were soon visible in an increased spirit of lawiessness. 
This was first exhibited at Behta Goshain, wLere some carts were 
plundered and the police were put to flight by the rabble. The 
magistrate was powerless to punish the outrage, and thus the 
movement gained strength. On the 21st of May disturbances 
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broke out in pargana Asadpur, where the villagers opened a cam- 
paign of robbery on the highway and piracy on the Ganges. Mr. 
Edwards endeavoured to enlist the aid of the more influential 
landholders in preserving order, but with little effect, for robbery 
w^as now giving place to murder j two 0amindars were killed by 
the Ahars of Pataria in Asadpur, and a third was slain by Raj- 
puts at Binawar. The first sign of danger at Budaun itself was 
displayed on the 25th of May, which was a Muhammadan festival. 
The collector was informed that a general rising w’as arranged 
for that date, but averted the danger by inviting all the leading 
Musalmans to his house, on the pretext of debating on measures 
to ensure the public safety, and detaining them there till the pre- 
arranged hour "was over. The Musalmans were in a very excited 
state, but eventually they calmed down and the day passed with- 
out incident. 

On the 28th of May, Mr. A. Phillips, the collector of Etah, 
rede into Budaun to obtain military aid for the repression of dis- 
turbances in his own district. He learnt from Mr. Edwards that 
nothing was to be expected from Bareilly, for indeed help had 
been already refused for Budaun. The collector made another 
appeal in order to save Bilsi from a threatened attack, and on this 
occasion the despatch of a company of native infantry was 
promised. On the 1st of June, however, news came of the mutiny 
of the Bareilly brigade, and of the advance of a hostile force on 
Budaun. Thereupon Mr. Phillips at once rode off, and succeeded 
in reaching the Ganges and crossing the river before the roads 
were closed. Mr. Edw'ards, however, determined to remain at 
his post till the last, and that day he was joined by the Donalds 
from Bilsi and Mr. Gibson. The collector strongly urged them 
to make good their escape, but they insisted on remaining together 
and were encouraged in their determination by the strong pro- 
fessions of loyalty made by the native officer in command of the 
treasury guard. The value of his promises was shown in a few 
hours. That very afternoon the guard mutinied, seized the 
treasurer, broke open the jail, and released some three hundred 
forthwith made for the magistrate’s house. 
'Mr. Edwards and his companions, together with a Sikh orderly 
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delay; but mounted their horses and galloped off. On the road 
tfney met Sheikh Sharf-tid-din of Sheikhupur; who persuaded them 
to take refuge in his house. There they spent a portion of the 
night; but the situation was so threatening that they resolved to 
continue their flight and before daybreak they reached Kakora. 
Thence they crossed the Ganges into the Etah district; and 
continued their course towards Fatehgarh. Eventually Mr. 
Edwax'ds found refuge with Eaja Hardeo Bakhsh Singh of 
Katiari in Hardoi; but his European companions all perished. 

In the meantime the rebel sepoys from Bareilly reached 
Budaun and joined the treasury guard and the city rabble. 
They destroyed the civil station; but their spoil was small, for 
the collector had wisely refused to receive the instalments of 
revenue then due from the zamindars. The more respectable 
inhabitants; in terror at the prospect of general plunder, spread 
a report that a British force was approaching from Agra, and the 
mutineers thereupon decamped with their ill-gotten gains to 
Bareilly. Their departure enabled several Christians who w^ere 
in hiding to escape. Mr. Stewart; the head clerk of the collector's 
office; obtained shelter with his family at Sheikhupur; whence 
they were afterwards conducted by Sharf-ud-din to Aligarh; 
another clerk; named Erith, found security with the zamindars 
of Nagla Sharqi; though the villagers of that place had already 
rendered themselves notorious by destroying the munsif’s courts 
and the central police-station. Three brothers named PeterS; of 
whom two were in Government employ, were sheltered by friendly 
mmindars of the Budaun and Ujhani parganas. 

Both at Budaun and throughout the district anarchy reigned 
supreme. In the absence of any large landholders, such as the 
taluqdars in Oudh, the more turbulent spirits commenced a course 
of plunder and petty warfare against their neighbours. Bands of 
armed men scoured the country in search of plunder, and all the 
old feuds between rival communities were renewed. This was 
especially the case among the Ahars of the Gunnaur tahsil, the 
Musalmans of Bisauli; and the Ahars, Eajputs and Muhammadans 
of Sahaswan. The Ahars attacked the Thakur of Bhoes, and after 
a desperate siege, stormed his fort and put him to death with forty 
of his followers. A similar scene was enacted at Dhanari, w^here 
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the zamindav .was slain by the men of Bhiraoti, \vho ean-iod off 
bis head in triumph. For a whole fortnight Bilsi vais sacked l)y 
the Rajputs^ tlie indigo factories were guttocl^ and es'on the iron 
boilers were melted down for shot; and the same thing htippened 
at Badaiin, Bisaiili and -Ujhani. The wealthier tradesmen^ ^Yhen 
they did not actually suffer in person^ were sii!.)jected to consi- 
derablo loss in the shape of blackmail. At Datagaiij the tahsil- 
dar managed to save the treasure from the insurgent Rajputs^ 
but lost the greater part at the hands of the mounted police who 
were engaged to carry it -to Budauii^ while the rest was appro- 
priated by the petty officials^ of whom a few were subsecpiontly 
compelled to disgovge their plunder. At Bisauli one AyAz Khan 
proclaimed himself governor and seized the money in the tahsil, 
but the attacks of the villagers soon fo.rced him to take it olf to 
Bareilly, where Khan Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Hafiz 
Bahmat, had established himself as ruler of Eohilkhand in the 
pame of the emperor of Dehli. 

On the 17th of June Khan Bahadur appointed Abcl-ur- 
Rahim Khan as nazim of Budaun, with Fasahat-ullah as deputy. 
He at once endeavoured to restore order to the best of his ability, 
driving off the Rajputs, who had already made an rinsuccessfiii 
attack on Sheikhupur, and a few days before had raided the city.. 
He restored Aziz Khan to Bisauli, and then directed all the 
subordinate Government officials to return to their\luties. The 
collector’s sarishkf^daT was made deputy magistrate, and two 
retired tahsildars became deputy collectors ; some sort of military 
organization was introduced, and a brigadier and paymaster were 
nominated. Most of the old officials obeyed the summons, 
generally through fear of the consequences of refusal, but many 
took the earliest opportunity of resigning their posts. The diffi- 
qnlties encountered by the new- administration were far from 
inconsiderable, and the chief obstacle lay in the comparatively 
small numbers of the Mnsalmaus and the strength of the Rajputs, 
who wei:e by no^means agreeable to the Muhammadan usurpation. 
Matters camedo, a h^ad in July, when the found it neces- 

mry to demand -subsi^i^s from the landowners in the neighbour- 
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consequence^ no money was ever paid. In the same month Khan 
Bahadur appointed two landholders of influence to manage the 
BatagaiiJ tahsil, but this step proved almost ineffectimL The 
Rajputs collected their forces, their leader being the head of the 
Jangharas, vdio revived the old title of Rhappii Dham, a name 
borne some centuries before by a famous chieftain of the clan. 
Having assembled a largo body of men, he was emboldened to 
advance on Budaiiii itself, but he was defeated on the outskirts 
of the city and retired ea*stwaids to his own country. A second 
attempt was made by the Rajputs of Dataganj in August, but the 
rising was quelled by the arrival of troops aud artillery from 
Budaiin, In the same month the landholders of Bisauli refused 
to recognise the rebel tahsiklar, and Fasahat-ullah was sent with 
some troops and with one gun to punish them. Near Wazirgan j he 
was met by the Rajputs of Eaharia, and a fight ensued in which* 
theMusalmans were defeated and the deputy wmunded. He soon, 
however, received reinforcements under Niaz Muhammad Khan, 
and with their aid he succeeded in overpowering the insurgents ; 
Eaharia was sacked and burnt, while the merchants of Bisauli and 
Wazirgauj were compelled to pay heavy fines. The rebel govern- 
ment was now supreme throughout the district, except in the 
Gunnaur tahsil, where the support of the Ahars enabled the police 
and revenue officials to remain at their post as late as November. 

After having experienced so much difficulty in the collection 
of revenue, the authorities resorted to the old practice of farming. 
ToAvards the end of August pargana Sahaswan Avas leased to 
Aziz Ahmad, wdio established his authority by means of a few 
troops and some artillery. In the folloAAdng month a similar 
lease of Bisauli and Islamnagar was granted to Rahm Ali Khan, 
a fugitive from the Boab. An attempt was made to set up a 
revenue farmer in Gunnaur, but this was frustrated by the Ahars, 
who immediately ejected him. In October, Khan Bahadur gave 
the lease of Salempiir to Bhure Khan, who now found the Rajputs 
submissive. They had been severely chastised by Niaz Muham- 
mad, who had plundered the village of Kharkhauli and killed the 
son of the Rajput proprietor. That officer subsequently visited 
Usehat and Sahaswan, levying contributions from the merchants 
of those places. 
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In the same month the Musalmans received a reminder that 
their rule was not likely to remain long undisturbed. In the 
beginning of October a body of fugitive rebels under Bala Eao 
crossed the Ganges from Anupshahr and hurried onwards to 
Shahjahanpur, while towards its close intolligenee was received 
that a body of hostile cavalry had appeared on the opposite side of 
the Ganges, in the direction of Aligarh. This force was commanded 
by Mr. J. (afterwards Sir John) Cracroft Wilson, formerly judge 
of Moradabad, but now holding a roving commission for the 
suppression of rebellion. On the 20th of October Mr. Wilson^ 
being then at Aligarh, received a letter begging for assistance 
from Captain Gowan of the 18th N. I. That regiment had 
mutinied at Bareilly, and the adjutant, with other English f ugitives^ 
had managed to escape into the Dataganj tahsil, where he found 
shelter with some friendly zarrhindars. On receipt of this new^s 
Mr. Wilson determined to make the attempt, and wrote to Captain 
Gowan directing him to come to Kachhla on the 28th. Mr. Wilson 
reached that place on the 27th with about 150 irregular horse, 
and then learned that the village was held by some rebel cavalry. 
In order to disperse them he procured the aid of a well-disposed 
Bania, who spread the report that a large English force was about 
to cross the river, whereupon the rebels fled to Sahaswan. Of 
this, however, Mr, Wilson received no news, and consequently he 
retired southwards to Soron. There he received a reply from 
Captain Gowan, w^iitten in Greek, informing him that he would 
be at Miaon in pargana Usehat on the 29th. Mr. Wilson at once 
started with 100 picked men and reached the Ganges before 
midnight of the 28th. He found only four small boats, which 
were quite insufficient for the rapid transport of his force. A letter 
was consequently sent to Captain Gowan, urging him to cross the 
river at any ferry where he could obtain a passage; but in the 
meantime Mr. Wilson heard that the rebels had collected 28 boats 
on the Budaun side and determined to obtain possession of them. 
Dismounting some of his men, he sent them acro-ss the river and 
thus brought the boats in safety to the western bank. He then 
sent for the superintendent of the ferry and gave him orders for 
the immediate construction of a bridge capable of bearing artillery, 
lihe’' stratagem" tras^^alf, oWe successful, for news of the appro^bh 
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of a large British force was sent to Biidann, and thence transmit- 
ted to Bareilly. On the evening of the 30th a messenger arrived 
from Captain Gowan stating that the party would cross at Jati 
in Usehat^ and begging Mr. Wilson to meet them at Qadirganj 
on the opposite side. The force forthwith marched and reached 
the latter place on the morning of the 31st, and shortly afterwards 
the fugitives arrived, disguised as native w'omen in a closed 
waggon. In this daring manner Mr. Wilson accomplished the 
rescue of Captain Gowan, Sergeant Major Belcham, his wife and 
three children, while subsequently 18 other Christians, presumably 
natives, were conveyed in safety to his camp. 

On the 1st of Jfovember 1857 the rebel governor, hearing Change 
the true state of Mr. Wilson^s force, sent a brigade of 4,000 
men and four guns to Kachhla. ISTiaz Muhammad was at that 
time employed at Islamnagar in making preparations to subdue 
the Ahars of Gunnaur, and consequently the command was 
assumed by Abd-ur-Eahim in person. He remained for some 
time at Kachhla, but effected nothing; and ultimately retreated in 
haste toUjhani after exchanging a few shots across the river with 
Sir Thomas Seaton^scolumn. The governor was then superseded 
by Mubarak Shah Khan, whom Khan Bahadur had sent to 
Budaun in order to remove a dangerous rival from his presence. 

With him came Ahmad Shah Khan as deputy. The new adminis- 
tration was ushered in with some show of energy. K iass Muhammad, 
aided by the Eajputs of Moradabad, descended upon the Ahars, 
defeated them with great loss at Bhiraoti, and drove out the loyal 
officials from Gunnaur. The Eohillas thus acquired possession 
of the entire district, but they were not long permitted to continue 
in security. The governor's forces were swelled, but only by the 
refugees from beyond the Ganges, where Seaton had won the 
battle of Gangiri in the beginning of December. Money, too, 
was needed for the support of the troops and for the projected 
expedition against Fatehgarh. An imposition of Es, 40,000 was 
raised from the merchants of Budaun, and at the same time a 
fresh farm of the Budaun and Salempur parganas was given to 
Ahd-ur-Eahim, the former governor, Bhure Khan, however, was 
not disposed to give up Salempur without a struggle, and 
offered a strenuous resistance to Abd-ur-Eahim and Niass 
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Muhammad. His efforts proved idle^ for he was defeated and 
slain. 

Nia^ Muhammad Khan then collected all his forces^ and with 
the aid of a contingent from Bareilly set out against Fateligarh. 
At Kakrala he was joined by a body of Pathans^ and the com- 
bined army crossed the Ganges at Siirajpur, about 12 miles above 
Fatehgarh, They then occupied the town of Shamsabai^ but 
news of their arrival had preceded them^ and on the morning of 
the 27th of January Sir Hope Grant arrived at Sutia^ half a mile 
from the towm, with a brigade of all arms. After a brief engage- 
ment the rebels broke and fled ; they w'ere pursued w-ith heavy 
loss for eight or nine miles^ leaving four guns behind them. The 
remnants of the force crossed the Ganges in disorder, and the 
story goes that many of them reached Budaun on the evening of 
the same day. Niaz Muhammad then confined his attention to 
the refractory Hindus of the district. A police officer who had 
shown some kindness to Captain Gowan was blown from a gun, a 
Eajput mnii'iidar was for the same offence flogged till he was left 
for dead, and two others escaped a similar fate only by paying a 
heavy ransom. February 1858 w^as spent in plundering the 
neighbourhood of Sahaswan and the north of Etah 5 these opera- 
tions w'ere continued in the following month, wdien Qadirgaiij 
was sacked, but they were checked to the south of the Ganges by 
the appearance of Captain Murray and Mr, Daniell with a body 
of Jat horse. 

In the beginning of April, Mohsin Ali Khan arrived at 
Budaun in his flight from Sliahjahanpur, where ho had been 
defeated by Sir Hope Grant. The rebels then prepared to meet 
the impending attack from the south, and a large force of MusaF 
man Ghazis w^as raised under Wazir Khan, wiio had been an 
assistant surgeon at Agra. The campaign in Budaun was 
allotted to General Penny, who ^vas moved down to Buland- 
shahr, while Seaton was watching the movements of the maiji 
rebel army in eastern Pohilkhand. Penny first joined hands 
with the Commander-m-Chief at Fatehgarh, and then left that 
place on the 24th of April with a force consisting of 200 men of 
Carabineers, 250 Multani Horse, 353 men of the 64lh, 320 of the 
Slid Punjabis, 360 ■ of '■th 0 ^Biluoh ,, Battalion, and 250 
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llth N. I.; he had in addition six heavy and six light guns. On 
the 27th the General, accompanied by Mr. Wilson, crossed the river 
by the ISTeoli ferry and encamped near the landing-place. The 
following day was occupied in carrying the baggage over the 
Ganges, and in the meantime Captain Go^Yan of the 11th was 
despatched to drive in a picquot of the enemy that was posted 
some four miles off on the road to Kakrala. The picquet fled on 
his approiich, and the rebels who wmre collected at Kakrala 
retired to Budaun. There w^as, however, another force at Usebat 
composed of about 1,000 men with one gun, and this had to be 
disposed of before a march could be made on Budaun. It was 
resolved therefoi'e to proceed first to Usehat, and in order to save 
the troops, General Penny ordered them to advance by night on 
the 29th. When the force had arrived wdthin a mile of their 
objective, information vras received that the rebels had retired on 
Dataganj, and Usehat vras found to be unoccupied. 

• The commanding officer, consideting that the road was now 
clear, ordered the march to be resumed at midnight. When 
within four miles of Kakrala the halt was sounded, in order to 
enable the infantry to come up, and on their arrival the column 
was allowed to proceed leisurely, the artillery and cavalry leading, 
and the infantry some way behind. As Kakrala was approached 
towards dawn, some horsemen were descried in front, but as they 
retreated, the General continued his advance, only to be surprised 
by the discharge of four guns from a j)lantation on the outskirts 
of the towm. The British artillery at once returned the fire and 
at the same time were assailed by a body of Ghazis, who had 
remained in concealment ; but disaster was averted by a charge of 
the Carabineers, who repulsed the enemy with slaughter after a 
fierce struggle at close quarters. The rebel guns were then wdth- 
di*awn to the east of the road, but the artillery prevented an 
attempted attack on the flank. In the meantime, it was found 
that the General had disappeared : it seems that he had been wounded 
in the arm and his horse had carried him into the enemy^s ranks 
wliere he met his death at the hands of the Ghazis. His body was 
discovered some distance in advance of thespot where the conflict 
had occurred ; he was buried at Kakrala that evening, but his 
Remains were aftciwvarcls removed to Meetut. 
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The infantry came np at a great pace on hearing the sound 
of firing, but some time elapsed before their arrival, and it was* 
not till the heat of the day that Colonel Jones of the Carabineers, 
who W'as now in command, could assume the offensive. The 
Ghazis offered a feeble resistance, and in a short time fled towards- 
Budaun. The chase was maintained by the cavalry for some 
miles, but the dust and heat told severely on the horses ; many 
of the flying rebels were killed, and one gun was captured. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the enemy were led on this, 
occasion by Wazir Khan. After halting at Kakrala, the British 
force marched eastwards through the Salempnr and Usehat 
parganas, and crossed the Eamganga on the 2nd of May in order 
to join the Gommander-in -Chief at Miranpur Katra in the 
Shahjahanpur district. 

On the same day that witnessed the fight at Kakrala Major 
Gordon, with a small column from Moradabad, surprised and 
routed a force of rebels at Bisauli. Thus threatened on two 
sides, the leaders at Budaun resolved on flight, and after burn- 
ing the records, left hastily for Bareilly. With them went all 
the mutinous sepoys, but for several months the safety of the 
district was endangered by numerous small bands, w^hich were 
hunted from place to place. Rahm Ali Khan managed to escape 
into the Sahaswan pargana with a band of mutineers, and cross- 
ing the Ganges, fled towards Gwalior. At Islamnagar the 
remnants of the rebels collected under a Hindu pleader, name 
Earn Karayan, and a Musalman butcher. They possessed some 
guns, and for several days plundered the neighbouring villages., 
repelling an attack made by Dara Singh of Ujhani. They were 
eventually defeated at Islamnagar by Hakim Saaclat Ali Khan 
and the Eampur troops, who killed Earn JSTarayan and captured 
two brass guns. On the 27th of May a large force of about 2,000 
men, said to be fugitives from Jhansi, crossed into Budaun by the 
Jati ferry; but they did not attempt to stay in the district, and 
marching through Usehat into Shahjahanpur, made good their 
escape into Oudh. 

After the battle of Kakrala, Mr. Wilson had appointed two^ 
loyal Eajputs to take charge of the Dataganj tahsil, while three 
Uthers, inckdiixg Dara Singh, were posted as police oflftcers at 
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Buclauii; Bilsi and UJhani.. Similar appointments were made 
in the parganas of Sahaswan^ Kot and Bisauli towards the end 
of May^ and Sheikh Sliarf»iid-din became temporarily tahsildar of 
Budann. Sir. Carmichael, who was still at Bareilly, nominally 
held charge of the district, and exercised his authority through 
the Eajput zamindars in charge. It was not, however, possible 
as yet to dispense with military assistance. On the 3r<l of June 
Brigadier Coke’s column from Shahjahanpur marched to Usehat, 
and after burning three rel)el villages on the road, reached 
Budaun on the 6th. There several important arrests were made, 
and two days later the collector arrived with another column under 
Colonel Wilkinson from Bareilly. The next day both forces 
marched towards Moradabad, Colonel Wilkinson going direct 
through Bisauli, while General Coke, accompanied by Mr, Carmi- 
chael, took the route of Sahaswan. On the way two guilty 
villages were destroyed, and several more rebels were taken at 
Sahaswan ; they thence proceeded to Islamnagar, where summary 
punishment was inflicted on several persons concerned in the 
recent disturbances. The collector then parted with the column, 
and spent the following month in touring through Gunnaur and 
Sahaswan. By Angus the restoration of order was complete 
and the revenue was coming in rapidly. 

The number of rewards given for loyal conduct throws alight Rewards 
on the general attitude of the people. In the Dataganj tahsil in ty! 
particular the kindly treatment of Captain Gowan and other 
fugitives showed that the country folk by no means felt a 
general sympathy for the rebel cause i while the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Gunnaur officials was only rendered possible by the 
active assistance of the inhabitants. The rewards given by 
Government fall under two heads, the first being those for aid 
afforded to fugitives, and the second for good work done in con- 
nection with administration and the maintenance of order. 

Under the first category come those who sheltered Captain Gowan 
and party : among whom Panjab Singh and Pitam Singh of 
Usawan, Parbat Brahman of Miaon, Indar Singh of Salempur, 
and Bakhtawar Singh of Bela Dandi received gifts of money and 
confiscated land. Por protecting Mr. Erith, Himmat Singh of 
Gidhaul, Jagannath Kurmi of Nagla Sharqi, and Hira Singh of 
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Gurgaou v^’ci'e similai’ly rewarded ; as also was Ajit, a Brahman 
of Kizamahadj for protecting the Peters family ; while 63 others 
obtained grants of money. Under the second class came Sharf- 
nd-diu, of Sheikhupur, already mentioned ; Har Lai Singh, who was 
appointed tahsildar of Datagan j by Mr. Wilson ; Het Singh and Ual 
Singh, Bais Rajputs of Kot, who were placed in charge of the 
SahaswantahsiljDara Singh of Pipraul, who guarded the Ganges 
ferries, re-established the Ujhani and Bilsr'tlianas, and held the 
Islamnagarrel)els in check till their defeat by the Eampur troops; 
and Parasram of Isanpur,who rendered himself conspicuous among 
the Ahars of Asadpur by preserving order in his neighbourhood. 
These all obtained grants of land, while Wazir Singh, the brave 
thanadar of Gunnaur; Parbhu Lai, the peshkar ; and Irshad Ali 
and five other Sheikhs, who saved the records, came in for similar 
recognition. Money grants were given to 42 others, most of 
whom were Government servants at Gunnaur. 

Since that time the annals of Budaun have been an unevent- 
ful record of peace and growing prosperity. The chief occurrences 
have been those connected wdth the fiscal and administrative 
history of the tract, and have been narrated in the preceding 
chapters. The extension of the railway is perhaps the most 
important event of recent years, as it will serve to bring into 
greater prominence and a closer connection with the outside 
world a district that in former days W'as apt to suffer from its 
comparative remoteness and difficulty of access. 
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ALAPUE, Parga-m ITsehat, Tahsil DATAGA2?rJ. 

A considerable town near the northern borders of the 
pargaiia, lying in 27^ 55' N, and 79*=" 15' E., on the unmetalled 
road from Budaun to Miaon and Jalalabad in Shahjahaiipur, at 
a distance of about twelve miles south-east from the district 
headquarters* It is a place of some antiquity^ and is supposed 
to derive its name from Sultan Ala-ud-diu Alam, %vho resigned 
the throne of Dehli and retired hero in 1450. Local tradition 
asserts that at that time an older village was in existence, and 
that the inhabitants wore Bhihars, an aboriginal race of Rohil- 
khand, though no other mention of these people is to be found, 
Ala-ud-din built a mosque here, which was restored during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, as shown by an inscribed tablet giving the 
date 1071 H. On the outside of the building is a fragment of an 
older inscription dated 707H. or 1307 A.I). This w^oiild carry us 
back to the reign of the greater Ala-ud-din Khilji, and suggests 
that the popular derivation is incorrect, as the town must have 
been aMiisalman settlement at a much earlier date. The lands in 
the neighbourhood have been held for many centuries by Saras^vati 
Brahmans, who claim to have obtained a grant from Ala-iid-din 
Alam. Another story states that the monarch gave the place to a 
local poet, named Ala-be-nawa, in reward for a complimentary 
couplet which runs 

Ciiisan nazir-i-feu gardid dar shar^^auhar. 

Zi kan-i-Fatima hasti waaz sadaf gauhar, 

At the present time the lands of Alapur are divided into 
seven separate mauzas, of which three are held by the old family 
of Sheikh Chaudhris, and the rest by Brahmans and Baiiias. The 
Musalman proprietors are for the most part in a state of poverty 
owing to the increase in their numbers and constant subdivision. 
The total area is 3,364 acres, of which about 3,160 acres are under 
cnltiTation, and the revenue is Rs* '6,100, 
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Alapnr possesses a vernacular middle school, a small school 
for girls, a sarai, a cattle-pound, and a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week. The trade is, however, small and not on the 
increase. A small fair takes place on the occasion of the Janm- 
ashtami festival in Bhadon. It is probable that the police- 
station will be removed here from Kakrala when the new scheme 
of distribution comes into force. The stagnation of the place is 
exemplified by the records of population as shown at successive 
enumerations. In 1865 the town contained 5,489 inhabitants, 
and this dropped to 6,347 in 1872. Since then the total has risen, 
but very gradually. It was 6,630 in 1881, and 6,301 ten years 
later; while in 1901 the population numbered 6,327 souls, of 
whom 2,456 were Musalmans and 65 Christians. 

The town is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1856, which has been in force 
since 1872. In 1905 there were 872 houses within the chaukidari 
area of 81 acres, and 620 of those were assessed to taxation. The 
income from the house tax for the three preceding years averaged 
Es, 930, giving an incidence of Ee. 1-8-0 per assessed house and 
Ee. 0-2-4 per head of population. The total income from all 
sources for the same period, including the opening balance, was 
Es. 1,019, and the expenditure Es. 903 ; the chief items being 
Es. 470 for the up-keep of the local police force, Rs. 180 for the 
conservancy staff, and Es. 150 for minor improvements. 


ASADPUE, Fargana Asaopur, Tahsil Gunnaur. 

The capital of the pargana is a small agricultural village of 
no importance, lying in 28® 10' N. and 78® 28' E., at a distance 
of four miles south of Gunnaur and 40 miles from Budaun, It 
is connected with the tahsil headquarters by an unmetalled road, 
and through the village passes a second class road from Islamnagar 
to Eamghat on the Ganges, about two miles distant. It became 
the capital of the pargana at the cession in 1801, and was originally 
included in the Moradabad district. At the last census it con- 
tained a population of 1,638 persons, of whom 166 were Musal- 
mans and 160 Aryas, Ahars are the prevailing Hindu caste, 
bai and Sheikh8. The village, lands 

include haH is cultivated, 
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and the revenue is Es. 620. Asadpur possesses an upper primary 
school^ a cattle-pound^ and a bazar in which markets are held 
%veekly * but the trade of the place is quite insignificant;, and has 
been diverted to Gunnaur and Babrala. 


ASADPUE Pargana, Taksil Gotkatje. 

This pargana comprises the southern and larger half of 
the tahsiL It is bounded on the east by the Islamnagar and 
Sahaswan pargana, on the north by the Moradabad district and 
pargana Eajpura, and on the west and south by the river Ganges, 
which separates it from Bulandshahr and Aligarh. The total area 
in 1905 was 126,118 acres or 197 square miles. As is the case 
with all the parganas bordering on the Ganges, the area is liable 
to change from year to year owing to alterations in the course of 
that river ; but for a considerable distance any movement is 
checked by the great training works erected above and below 
Narora, the head of the lower Ganges canal. 

With the exception of a block of high sandy upland in the 
north-east corner, the whole pargana lies in the valley of the 
Ganges, and almost all the area is liable to inundation from that 
river or its tributaries. The sandy ridge, which rises abruptly to 
a height of some 25 feet above the level of the Madir, is pro- 
longed through the whole district parallel to, but now well to the 
left of, the Ganges, though at one time it probably formed the 
bank of the great river. The intervening tract, ten or twelve 
miles broad, is of recent alluvial origin sloping gently towards the 
south-east. Underneath the hhw ridge flows the Chhoiya, a little 
stream that receives the drainage from the uplands and the marshy 
laud beneath them. The next river is the Mahawa, which takes 
an irregular course through the centre of the pargana and is 
apt to do great damage in times of flood. It is joined on the 
northern border by the Burdmar, which drains part of Eajpura and 
crosses a few of the northern villages of Asadpur. The only other 
streams are small backwaters in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Ganges, of no importance for drainage purposes, and apt to 
change their courses from time to time. 

The pargana is divided naturally into four tracts, each with 
distinctly marked characteristics of its , own. The first of these is 
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animals^ to the further detriment of cuitivatioii. Below the bJiur 
lies the Mahawa valley, a tract that is subject to floods and contains 
l)iit few villages of any while cultivation is still interspersed 
with patches of dhak jungle, representing the remains of a once 
impenetrable forest* The "whole area is liable to flooding, and the 
results of satui'ation are to be seen in large expanses of losar, while 
the soil is hard and cloddy. In spite of the damage done by the 
Mahaw^a, however, the improvement of late years has been marked, 
and fine spring crops are now obtained here, while sugarcane 
cultivation has rapidly developed. West of the Mahavra valley 
the ground rises gently, and along the line roughly indicated by 
the course of the road from Gunnaur to Sahaswan the soil becomes 
softer and richer, the cultivation closer, and the villages larger and 
more populous. This belt is known as the changeTy and is chiefly 
inhabited by Ahars, Little harm is done by flooding, irrigation 
is easy and cheap, and all the ordinary staples of both harvests are 
grown j large quantities of maize are produced, and excellent rabi 
crops are obtained from the same land. The changer terminates 
in an irregular raised strip of hard soil, dotted in places wdth 
sandy hillocks, from which laud dips into the fourth tract. This 
is the bela or alluvial loam on the banks of the Ganges, formed by 
the accumulation of silt upon and around the tamarisk jungles 
that flourish on the river shore. This layer .averages from 12 to 18 
inches in depth, but sometimes is so thin that the underlying sand 
is exposed by the action of the plough. It is very fertile, and 
irrigation is never needed ; but below the range of the canal 
works the bela is still of a precarious character and fluctuating 
value, Near the river there are large expanses of waste sand or 
thick jungle, haunted by pigs, parha and nilgai ; grazing h 
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The improvement of the pargana is well illustrated by the 
rapid increase in the cultivated area. At the settlement of 1835 
this amounted to but 63 per cent, of the wholC; while at the last 
assessment it had risen to 63 per cent. In 1905 no less than 
92,662 acres or nearly 74 per cent, ^rere under the plough, while 
29,132 acres bore two crops in the year, the increase in this direction 
also being %^ery large. Of the remaining area 13,738 acres were 
classed as barren, although 6,664 acres w'ere either under water 
or occupied by village sites and roads, leaving 7,084 acres as 
actually unculturable, a larger amount indeed than in any other 
part of the district ; and 19,718 acres were returned a^s culturable 
waste, including 689 acres under groves. The irrigated area is 
small, but its extent depends entirely on the nature of the season ; 
apart from the hhur villages, it has been estimated that at least 
90 per cent, of the cultivation could obtain water if occasion so 
required. Wells are the principal sources of supply, and are 
mostly of the unprotected variety ; they can he constructed 
everywhere except in the sandy uplands, where the crops are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall. The kharif area is only 
slightly exceeded by that sown in the rahi, but of late years 
the latter has exhibited a tendency to increase more rapidly. The 
chief autumn staples are maize, bajm and j^6ar, among which 
bajra predominates in the hlmr^ but under ordinary circum- 
stances juar is the most favourite crop throughout the pargana. 
There is a fair amount of rice, cotton and sugarcane, the first 
being almost confined to the changer and bela^ while the last has 
largely increased of late years, so that a good deal of gur is 
exported to Chanclausi. In the rabi the principal crops arc wheat 
and barley, which comprise almost the whole sown area, and with 
the exception of a fair proportion of gram in the changer there 
is no other product worthy of mention. 

The cultivation is generally of a high standard. Ahars hold 
by far the largest proportion of the land, generally tilling their 
own fields. Next to them come Brahmans, Chamars, Sheikhs, 
Muraos, Khagis, Rajputs and Gadariy as. Rents vary greatly, and 
at the last settlement ranged from Rs. 10 per acre of garden laud 
in the best circle to Re. 1 per acre of the worst hhur. Since the 
settlement there has been a little increase in the rates, but this 
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is due chiefly to the extent of proprietary cultivation. At that 
time about 24 per cent, of the land was tilled by owners, 54 per 
cent, by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, and a little over 
20 per cent, by tenants-at-wilL Subsequent years have shown an 
enormous increase in the area held by the last class, o\Ying chiefly to 
new cultivation, and partly to a decline in the occupancy holdings. 
A considerable area, exceeding 3,000 acres, is still held on grain 
rents, fully two-thirds of this lying in the bhw tract ; the remainder 
is confined to two groups of villages belonging to the Ahars of 
Pataria and the Saiyids of Qadirabad. In practically every case 
the system observed is that known as Jcanicut, a distribution of 
the grain based upon an estimate of the standing crop. 

The revenue of the pargana as fixed at successive settlements 
will be found in the appendix.* In the early days of British 
rule Asadpur suffered greatly from the high pi'essure of over- 
assessment, which was carried to such an extent that the 
very land deteriorated from the excessive cropping that was 
necessary to meet the sever© demand. More lenient treatment 
was accorded in 1835, with' most beneficial results, and the same 
policy was maintained in 1871. At the last assessment an 
enhancement of 15*36 per cent, was taken, the revenue being 48*19 
per cent, of the assets, and falling with an incidence of Re. 1-10-7 
per acre of cultivation. The pressure is now considerably lighter, 
owing to the increased area under the plough and the rise in the 
total assets.f The demand varies from time to time, as 32 
makals in the alluvial tract along the Ganges come up for revision 
of settlement every five years. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 numbered 61,238 per- 
sons, and since that time has very rapidly increased. The total 
rose to 79,615 in 1891, and at the last census Asadpur contained 
94,146 inhabitants, of whom 42,998 wore females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 81,477 Hindus, 11,758 jilusal- 
mans and 911 others, chiefly Ary as and Christians. There are 
233 villages, but of these Gunnaur alone can be described as a 
remainder are small, with the exception of 
: ; t Babrala and Asadpur, which are separately mentioned, and 
OTOfainB over 2,000 inhabitants. There 'is 'a ’ 
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coEsiderable trade in sugar and grain passing through Gunnaur 
to Ba!>rala station and thence to Chandausi^ but the principal 
trade of the pargana is in cattle, the most noted market being at 
Jagannathpur, about two miles from the tahsil headquarters. 
Means of communication are but fair. The north-western corner 
is traversed hy the Ouih and Eohilkhand Railway from 
Chandausi to Aligarh, with a station at Babrala, while that of 
Dhanari lies within easy reach of the north-eastern tract. The 
only metalled road is that connecting Bahrain with Gunnaur, 
but the unmetalled line from Sahas wan to Anupshalir is maintained 
in good order. It is crossed at Junawai by a road leading from 
Ramghat and Asadpur to Sambhal in Morada1)ad, with branches 
running to Dhanari and Iskmnagar and from Asadpur to 
Gunnaur. 

In ancient days the pargana was knowm as Gunnaur and 
included most of Rajpura. In 1748 it came into the possession 
of Ali Muhammad, and was subsequently held by Dunde Khan. 
It was annexed by the Nawab Wa^ir of Oudh in 1774, and in 
1801 was ceded to the East India Company, being at first 
incorporated in Moradabai district. The pargana of Asadpur 
was then formed, and in 1824 was assigned to the new district of 
Sahaswan. Though Gunnaur itself has been held by Musalmans 
for many centuries, the Ahars have always been the predominant 
caste and still hold the largest share of the land. The 233 
villages are now divided into 511 mahals. Of the latter 88 are 
held in single, and 217 in joint mmindari tenure; 144 are perfect 
and 60 imperfect ixiUidaTi ; one is hhaiyaclvava and one is revenue- 
free, having been granted in perpetuity to the shrine of Shah 
Nusrat of Gunnaur. There are no large estates, the chief perhaps 
being that of Pataria, followed by that of the Chaudhris of 
Gunnaur, an overgrown and impoverished body, whose lands lie 
for the most part around the town and are as a rule very 
indifferently managed. Raja Jafar Ali Khan Lalkhaniof Pindra- 
w'al in Biilandshahr owns Babrala and five other mahals; 
the Sheikhs of Sheikhuptir have four mahals assessed at Rs. 1,722 ; 
the Raja of Sahespur in Moi^adabad owns 13 mahals paying 
Rs. 3,560; and nine mahals^ with a revenue of Rs. 3,189, belong 
to the Bhiraoti family. The majority, however, are in the hand§ 
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BABRALA, Pargana AsA-DPtrs, TahsU Guhtnatjb. 

The station of Babrala on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway- 
stands a short distance to the north of the village of that na -mA 
in 28° 16' N. and 78° 24' E., at a distance of three miles north of 
Gunnaur and 62 miles from Budann, The station is connected 
■with the tahsil headquarters by a metalled road, and through the 
village runs the road from Budaun to Anupshahr, from which a 
branch here takes off and leads north to Rajpura and Gawan. 
The advent of the railway has made Babrala of some importance, 
as a busy export trade is now carried on and is yearly 
increasing. In addition to the bazar, in w'hich markets are held 
twice a week, there is a lower primary school in the village. 
The population at the last census was 1,746, of whom 241 were 
Musalmans. The proprietors are Musalman Bargujars, the present 
owner being Raja Jafar Ali IChan, who pays a revenue of 
1,896 on some 870 acres of cultivation, out of a total ii«a 
,o|' ^wvaciw.'; ‘ 


of cultivating eommuuitios of Almrs and Musalmans, followorl 
by Rajputs, Bauias, Brahmans and KayastJis. 


ASAFPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Bcsauli. 

This village, officially known as Asafpur Phakaoli, lies in 
28° 23' N. and 78° 64' E., at a distance of six miles north from 
the tahsil headquarter’s, 29 miles from Budaun, and a mile south 
of the Asil river. The main site is to the west of the metalled 
road leading from Bisauli to the Asafpur station on the line from 
Bareilly to Chandausi, the station being actually situated in the 
lands of Dundpui’, a village adjoining Asafpur on the north. 
The village lands cover 1,620 acres, and are very fully cultivated ; 
they are assessed at Rs. 2,223, and are owned by Banias and 
Kayasths. The population at the last census was 1,406, including 
127 Musalmans and a largo community of Brahmans; Dundpur, 
which practically forms a single site with Asafpur, contained 
489 inhabitants. Markets are held twice a week in Dundpur, 
and a growing export trade is carried on by means of the railway. 
Asafpur possesses a post-office, an upper primary school and an 
aided school for girls. 


Bhiraati^ 
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BEHTA GOSHAINj Fargana Kot^ Fakeil Sahaswaj^*. 

A large village on the northern border of the pargana^ 
in 2S° 12^ N. and 78® 64' R, between the roads leading from 
Bisauli to Sahaswan and Bilsi^ at a distance of five miles north 
from the latter and 18 miles from the district headquarters* 
Like Paranlij which adjoins it on the east^ the place was at one 
time administered under Act XX of 1856; but the measure was 
withdrawn on account of its small size, the village being purely 
agricultural in character* It is, however, subject to the provi- 
sions of the Sanitation Act. In 1901 the population numbered 
2,681 persons, of whom 863 were Miisalmans, chiefly Pathans, 
and 26 Christians. Behta Goshain possesses an upper primary 
school and a bazar in which markets are held weekly. The 
village lands are 1,874 acres in extent, and of this some 1,625 
acres are cultivated and over 80 acres are under groves, which 
almost surround the main site. The revenue is Es. 2,813, and 
the proprietors are Banias and the Goshains, from whom the place 
takes its name. During the mutiny Behta Goshain attained an 
unenviable notoriety as being the scene of the first outbreak in 
the district. The event has been narrated in Chapter V, and the 
inability of the police to cope with the disturl)ances led to the 
rapid spread of disorder. 


BHIRAOTI, Pargema Rajptoa, Tahsil Gunitaub. 

This is one of the largest villages in the district, and is well 
known as the headquarters of the Ahars, a sturdy and turbu- 
lent race who in former days achieved con.siderable notoriety, 
especially during the mutiny, and even now their reputation is 
not of the best. In addition to this village, they own 25 others 
in the pargana and have shares in many more. Bhiraoti is a 
purely agricultural place, lying in 28® 24' X. and 78® 27' E., 
near the eastern border of the pargana, and to the north of the 
inferior branch road from Gawan to Dhanari station, at a dis- 
tance of six miles east of the former and ten miles north of the 
tahsil headquarters. A mile south of the village runs the road 
from Anupshahr to Chanel ausi. To the north of the main site 
flows the Tikta, which is apt to inundate much of the lowlying 
ground in its vicinity. The population of Bhiraoti at the last 
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census was 8,048j of whom 358 were Musalmans, the bulk of the 
inhabitants being Ahars. Their garhi stands in the western part 
of the village, and is the home of the leading family. The place 
possesses a lower primary school, a post-office, and a considerable 
bazar in which markets are held weekly. The village lands cover 
no less than 6,486 acres, but of this not more than 2,800 acres aro 
cultivated : they are shared between three Ahars, who pay a 
revenue of Rs. 8,609. 


BILSI, Pargana Kot, TaJisil Sahaswak 
A town of comparatively recent origin and still more recent 
decline, situated in 28° 7' JST. and 78° 55' E., at a distance of l(i 
miles north-west from Budaun and some nine miles from Sahas- 
wan. It is connected with both places by unmetalled roads, but 
a metalled road runs south-west to Aliganj on the road from 
Ujhani to Sahaswan.’ Other roads lead direct to Ujhani, to Islam- 
nagar and to Bisauli, the last being metalled for some five miles. 
To the west of the town flows the Bbainsaur river, which after its 
junction with the Aswar separates the Kot pargana from Sahaswan. 

The town was founded during the time when Budaun was 
under the sway of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, by a Bania of 
Sirasaul, named Jas Earn, under the orders of Bilasi Singh, a 
landowner of the neighbourhood. It was at first called Bilasi- 
ganj, but the name has been corrupted into Bilsi. Before the 
opening of the railway, the town was one of the principal marts 
in this part of Rohilkhand, and it became the recognised collect- 
ing and distributing centre for all the trade of the surrounding 
country, and from it goods were largely exported to the Ganges, 
and thence to Hathras, Patehgarh and Cawnpore. Of late years 
however, most of the trade has disappeared. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway is at least 20 miles distant, and the metal- 
ling of the road from Sahaswan to Ujhani, and the branch that 
leads from it to Bilsi, has failed to arrest the decay of the place. 
The recent introduction of the metre-gauge line wiU not improve 
matters, as it will lead to a further diversion of trade to Ujhani 
Budaian._ ■, ,, 
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established there many years ago under European management 
and for a long time controlled by Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam. 
This firm owned a large amount of property ■with factories all 
over the district, and the former prosperity of Bilsi Avas in great 
measure due to their enterprise. The estate was subsequently 
bought by Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of Eampur, who enlarged 
and improved the fine house formerly occupied by the managers 
of the firm, and standing about a quarter of a mile to the north- 
west of the town. He gave up the indigo factories about 1899, 
and for a few seasons the concern was taken up by the late 
Mr. Campbell Hamilton ; but the decline in indigo, resulting from 
European competition, caused its final abandonment. The house 
is still the residence of Sahibzada Saadat Ali Khan, son of the 
former proprietor. 

Bilsi possesses a police-station, a post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, a cattle-pound, a sarai, a large upper primary school, and 
a municipal school for girls. The market days are Monday 
and Friday in each week. The population of the town at the 
census of 1866 numbered 5,716 persons. This fell to 6,282 in 
1872, but rose again to 6,301 in 1881. At the following census 
a decline was again observed, the total falling to 5,802, but at 
the last enumeration of 1901 it had risen once more to 6,036 
persons, of whom 4,521 were Hindus, 1,192 Musalmans, and 322 
of other religions, including 168 Jains, 88 Christians, and 76 
Aryas. The Christians belongto the American Mission, which has 
a station here, with a chapel and schools for boys and girls. 
Banias form the predominant element among the Hindus. 

Bilsi was formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, and 
became a municipality in July 1862. Subsequently, in April 
1904, it was reduced to the status of a notified area under 
Act I of 1900. Its affairs are managed by a small committee, 
nud the income is mainly derived from a tax according to circum- 
stances and property, other sources being pounds, rents of nazni 
lands, shops and sarais, and consei’vancy receipts. A table 
showing the annual income and expenditure under the main heads 
for each year since 1890-91 will be found in the appendix.* 
The place is somewhat poorly drained and the death-rate is high, 


* Appandix, Table XYI, 
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BINAWAIl, Fargana auul TahdL nuuxvs. 

A small village on the main road from Bttd aim to Bareilly, 
lying in 28® 7' N. and 70® 14' E., at a distance of nine miles 
north-east from the headquarters of the district* Parallel to the 
road runs the Kohilkhand and -Kumaun Eaihvay, with a station 
known as Ghatpuri, one mile due west from the village, Binawar 
is only of importance as possessing a police-station, a post-oSice, 
a cattle-pound, and a sarai* There is also a largo military 
encamping-ground on the west side of the road, opposite the 21bt 
milestone from Bareilly. The population at the last census 
numbered 742 persons, of whom were Musalmans and 18 
Christians. The princi]ml inhahitaiits are Ivathor Eajputs, hut 
their proprietary rights have. ])asscd into the hands of bheikhs. 
The village has an area of 795 acres, of which some 670 acres are 
cultivated, and the revenue is Es. J,o50. Markets arc held twice 
a week in the bazar, hut the trade is uiiim])ortant. During the 
Holi festival the Eajputs from the neighbouring villages hold a 
gathering on a mound here, locally known as Ben ; this is said 
to be the name of a Eaja, probably the same Baja Ben or Vena, 
traditions of whom are to be found throughout Eohilkhand and 
other parts of the provinces. 


BISAULI, Fargana and Tahsil Bisauli. 

The headquarters of the tahsil of this name are Iccatcd in a 
small town Ijdng in 28® 18' N. and 78® 67' E., at a distance of 
23 miles from Budaun, with which it is connected by an unmetal- 
led road, entering from the south-east. A metalled road runs north 
to Asafpur station, branching off from the road to Chandausi 
and Morad abaci; while others lead north-east to Dabtura station, 
south-west to Sahaswaii, with a branch striking off eastwards to 
Islamnagar beyond the Nijra ferry over the Sot, and south to 
Bilsi, the last being metalled for a portion of its length. 

On all sides of are mango groves, hut those oii 

north have almost d^appeared; they were known as the Chaha- 


|)tW of rcu 3 eut y (*onsidcrable iiupruvemcuits lia\e been 
eflcclLMl. 
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them from, a Eaiila into 'whose hands they had fallen. The town 
itself consists of three muhallas, called Katra, Kaghazitola and 
GJadapnra, The first is the market, and is said to have been built . 
by a merchant, named Kanh Mai, for the sale of grain, Gadapnra 
derives its name from some religions mendicants who once 
inhabited it, the name denoting the beggars’ town. The tradition 
that Bisaxili xvas founded by Firoz; Shah has been mentioned in 
the history of the district; It appears somewhat improbable, and 
a more plausible identification of the place in question is Beoli, 
some eight miles to the south-east. The local derivation of the 
name Bisauli is from the large number of bamboos that once grew 
hero, l)ut in that case the proper form would be Basauri. The 
to'v^mdoes not seem to have assumed any importance till the days 
I of Dunde Khan, the Eohil] a chieftain, who about 1750 occupied 
1 the large fort which still stands to the north-west, between the 
I Asafpur and (liandausi roadsf Ilic date of its foundation is 
doubtful, for the building is ch^arly of some antiquity and 
anterior to the days of the Roliillas. Two fine gates and impos- 
ing bastions are still standing, as w'oll as portions of the walls, 
and the place deserves the careful attention of archseologists. 
The fort is rcmeml)ere(I as the scene of the alleged indignities 
inflicted on the family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan by the Kawab 
Wazir — an incident that assumed so much prominence in the 
' impeachment of Warren Hastings. Dunde Khan built several 
houses in Bisauli, which remained in the possession of his 
descendants till the mutiny, when most of them wore confiscated 
for rebellion. One of them now serves as * the tahsil, and others 
are occupied by the munsif and by the Saiy ids of Bisauli ; the 
old Shisha Mahal has disappeared, the very bricks having been 
sold by the impoverished descendants of the famous leader. 
The same Dunde Khan erected a mosque, an imambara and a sarai* 

\ His tomb stands to the, south of the town on a commanding spot 
I overlooking the broad valley of the Sot, over which he constructed 
i a substantial bridge of masonry, not long ago carried away by 
a flood. Bisauli is a rare mint of Shah Alam II ; the recorded 
dates on coins being 1182-3 H.'.'Or 176S-9 A.D, During the 
Rohilla war Bisauli was occupied by British troops, but did not 
lotig' remain a cantonment. The fort was sold to Mr« DonaW 'of 
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Bilsi by Government in 1839, and ultimately became the property 
of Sahibmda Haidar Ali Khan of Rampur, who resided at Bilsi. 
For many years it contained an indigo factory, but this has 
lately been abandoned. 

The population of Bisauli numbered 4,522 persons in 1872, 
and has since increased slowly. In 1881, the total had risen to 
4,465, and ten years later to 4,784. At the last census of 1901 
there were 5,323 inhabitants, of whom 2,860 were Hindus, 2,813 
Musalmans, and 150 of other religions, chiefly Aryas and Chris- 
tians. The last belong for the most part to the American Mission, 
which has a branch here with a school and chapel. Bisauli 
possesses, in addition to the tahsil buildings, a police-station, a 
munsif’s court, a post-offlee, a branch dispensary, a registration 


BISAULI Pargana, Tahsil Bisattli. 

Thi* pai^ana ocot^es the central portion of the taihail, 
g between lalamnagar on the west and Satasi on the east and 
Otiti and north-east the boundary is formed 
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by the river Aril and a small tributary known as the Chhoiya> 
which separate the pargana from the Bilari tahsil of Moradabacl^ 
the Eampur State and the Bareilly district. To the south is 
pargana Kot of the Sahaswan tahsil. Prior to 1894 Bisauli was 
much smaller than at present^ for in that year 39 villages with an 
area of 36*4 square miles were transferred from Kot; which 
formerly extended as far north as the Sot river. The present 
area of the pargana is 87,842 acres or 137 *26 square miles. 

In its general appearance the pargana is a broad and level 
plain of marked fertility, highly cultivated, well wooded, and 
covered with numerous and populous villages. The whole tract 
belongs to the Jeatehr or upland plateau, sloping gently from 
north-west to south-east. In the same direction run the two 
rivers, the Aril and the Sot or Yar-i-Wafadar, the latter draining 
the south-west portion and the former washing the north-eastern 
border. The Sot flows in a narrow, clearly-defined bed and 
rarely shifts its course ; but the Aril, on the other hand, has a 
shallow channel and after a succession of wet years is apt to 
cause saturation in the low ground in its vicinity, resulting in a 
considerable area being thrown out of cultivation. Such was the 
case after the wet cycle which terminated in 1894, some 1,700 
acres of land becoming a marsh covered with rank grass and 
reeds. Along the rivers the ground is slightly undulating and 
broken by ravines, with narrow strips of hhadir in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the channel. The predominant soil is a fine 
friable loam with a firm substratum, varied by small ridges or 
hillocks of sandy bh^or or else by clay in the depressions. The 
latter occupies about two per cent, of the area, and bhw 6*35 per 
cent., the rest being loam. This loam is not of a uniform descrip- 
tion throughout, as in the low riverain terraces it deteriorates 
into a light soil of an alluvial nature, sometimes with a distinct 
tendency towards sand. 

The pargana has attained a very high state of development. 
At the settlement of 1835 as much as 77 per cent, was already 
under cultivation, and by the time of the last assessment the area 
under the plough had risen to 72*936 acres or 83*03 per cent. 
Subsequent years have seen a further' increase, and 'in 1906 the 
eultiyated area was 78,351 acres or '89 per cent, while 9,778 acres 
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bore 3 double crop. No further extension of the cultivation can 
be expected, for the land classed as culturable is but 4,310 acres, 
and of this 1,605 acres are under groves. The barren area is also 
small, amounting to 6,181 acres, of whicdi .'ill but 656 acres are 
either covered with water or occupied by buildings and roads. 
Means of irrigation are ample, as temporary wells can be sunk 
everywhere, and this source is supplemented by a number of 
tanks and ponds. The extent of irrigation depends on the 
season, as when the rains are plenteous and widl-tiraed, only the 
poppy and sugarcane fields are regularly watered ; on the whole 
some 70 per cent, is irrigable, if occasion so rucpiires. In most 
years the kharif harvest covers a slightly larger area than the 
rahi, but sometimes the positions arc reversed. In the former 
hajra takes the lead, followed at some' distance by jioar, while 
rice, sugarcane and cotton are produced in oonsiderahlc quanti- 
ties. The chief rahi staple is wheat, which covers three-fourths 
of the area sown for this harvest; barley and gram arc grown to 
some extent, and there is a fair amount of poppy cultivation. In 
former years indigo was extensively rod need in this pargana, 
but the crop has disappeared with the closing of the factories. 

Among the cultivating classes Ahars hold the largest area, 
and after them come Brahmans and llajputs, followed hy Muraos, 
Chamars, Gadariyas and Pathans, The Ahars are husband- 
men of considerable al ility, but Muraos alone stand in the first 
rank. Rents run fairly high in this pargana. jVt the settlement 
the standard rates var ie I from Rs. 6 per acre of garden laud to Rs. 2 
for bhw, the average rental for occupancy tenants being Rs. 3-1-6 
and for tenants-at-will Rs. 4-9-9. Since the si'tfcloment there has 
been a large increase, the average for teuaiits-at-will in 1905 being 
about Rs. 6-8-0 per aero. But by far the greater proportion of 
the land is in the hands of the occupancy tenants, who at the time 
of the settlement held nearly 69 per cent, while 1T5 per cent, was 
cultivated by the proprietors. 

The revenue demands at successive settlements will bo found 
in the appendix.* Each assessment has resulted in a consider- 
able rise, and on the last occasion an enhancement of nearly 40 per 
cent, was taken, though even this represented Imt 46-21 per cent. 
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of the assets arid gave an initial incidence of no more than 
Ee. 1-10-5 per acre of cultivation^ while in subseqin nt years the 
increase in the rental and the expansion of the rent -paying area 
have materially reduced the pressure of the demand."*' 

The jiopulation of the pargana at the census of 1891 num- 
l>ercd 73,939 souls. The figures of previous enumerations are 
misleading, owing to the alteration in the area. At the last 
census the number of inhabitants was 79,924, of whom 37,605 
w^ere females. Classified by religions there were 68,649 Hindus, 
10,(i07 Musalmans and 768 others, chiefly Christians and Ary as. 
The pargana contains 144 villages, among which Bisauli and 
Munclia rank as towns, being administered under Act XX of 1866. 
These are the principal markets, but there are several other large 
villages, such as Lachhmipur, Sikid and Parauli, wdiich will be 
separately mentioned, as well as Bhanpur, Muhammad pur and 
Nizamuddiupur Sah. The tract is well provided with means of 
communication. Through the north passes the raihvay from 
Jiareilly bo Chandausi, with stations at Dabtura and Asafpur, 
while that of Karengi lies close to the eastern border. A metal- 
led road connects Asafpur wdth Bisauli, continuing in the 
opposite direction to Bilari and Moradabad. Other roads run 
fimm Bisauli to Chandausi, Dabtura, Aonla, Budaun and 
Sahas’wan. The last crosses the Sot by a ferry at Nijra, the 
bridge having been washed away by a flood, and from this point 
t'wo other roads branch off. one going ^Yest to Islamnagar, and 
the other south to Bilsi. 

In former days the pargana constituted part of the large 
makal of Mundia Satasi, which was included in the government 
of Budaun. Its history is practically identical with that of the 
district generally, and it was not till the days of Rohilla rule 
that it acquired any individual prominence. On the death of 
Ali Muhammad it \vas made over to Dunde Khan, in trust for 
the absent sons of the Nawab; but Dunde Khan retained 
possession, the rightful heirs being comjiensated to some extent 
by other territory and a money payment. The Rohilla general 
fixed his headquarters at Bisauli, adorning that towm wnth several 
buildings which still exist. In 1774 Mundia Satasi was annexed 
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BISAULI TahsU. 

This subdivision forms the north central portion of the 
consists of the three parganas of Bisauli, Islamnagar 


to Ouclh by Shuja-ud-daula, and in 1801 it was ceded to the East 
India Company with the rest of the district. At first it was 
incorporated in Moradabad, and the pargana was divided into 
two parts, known henceforward as Bisauli and Satasi. These 
were transferred in 1824 to the newly-constituted district of 
Sahaswan, of which the capital was afterwards moved to 
Budaun. Before the days of Rohilla rule the land was in the 
possession of Rajputs, Katehrias holding the north, Gaurs the 
south, and Bais that portion of Bisauli which formerly lay in 
Kot. They still are the principal proprietors, though hero as 
elsewhere their thriftless and improvident habits in addition to 
bad management, have had disastrous results on the clans and 
many of their villages have passed into the hands of money- 
lenders. At the present time the 144 villages of the pargana m'-- 
divided into 410 mahals, of which 91 are held in single mmiti^ 
dari tenure, 243 in j'oint mmindari, 34 in perfect paftidari, 40 
in the imperfect form of paUidari, and the remaining two, 
including the whole village of Mannunagar, are revenue-free. 
Banias and Mahajans own land in 173 mahals, and next come 
Rajputs with 161, of which 66 are held by Katehrias, 41 by 
Gaurs and 38 by Bais. Next come Brahmans with 86, Sheikhs, 
with 74, Kayastha with 48, and Pathans with 39 mahals, either 
in whole or part. The chief proprietors are the Bais of Bhanpur 
of whom Rao Narayan Singh owns five mahals; the Kaj'^sth 
family of Bisauli, the old qanungos of the pargana, with 19 
mahals paying Rs. 4,169 ; Sahibmda Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi, 
who owns four mahals assessed at Rs. 2,059 ; another Eampur 
Pathan who holds the large village of Lachhmipur: the Ahar 
Chaudhris of Mannunagar, who possess nine mahcds with a 
revenue of Rs. 8,071; the Sheikhs of Sagrampur with 14 mahals 
paying Rs. 4,183; and three Agarwals of Bisauli, who together 
.. own 108 mahals, with a combined demand of Rs. 13,668. 
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district, on the north-east by the Rampur State, on the east by 
Bareilly, on the south by the parganas of Bud aim, Kot and 
Sahaswaii, and on the west by Asadpur* The total area is 230,603 
acres, or 360 square miles. 

In its general aspect the tahsil is a fertile and highly 
developed plain. The western portion of Islamnagar pargana 
lies in the sandy bhur tract, but apart from this the entire area 
belongs to the upland JcateJir m.d h generally the richest part 
of the distinct. The rivers of the tahsil comprise the Sot, which 
flows through Islainiiagar and Bisauli and along the borders of 
Satasi in a clearly-defined channel, flanked by a narrow strip 
of hhadir, with broken and sandy soil on its banks; the Aril, 
which traverses the extreme north and then forms the distnet 
border for some miles, having a wide and shallow bed in which 
periodical floods do considerable damage; and a small tributary 
of the latter, known as the Chhoiya, whicjh for a short distance 
forms the Rampur boundary. The soil is generally loam of a 
high quality, varied by sand in the more elevated parts and by 
clay in the depressions. The latter are not numerous, except 
in pargana Satasi, where several large sheets of water occur; 
there is also a considerable jhil at Charsaura in Islamnagar. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a fxill-powered deputy collector and magistrate. 
There is a tahsildar with headquarters at Bisauli, and at the 
present time Rao Narayan Singh of Bhanpiir is an honorary 
magistrate for the Bisauli police circle. For the ]>urposes of 
civil jurisdiction the tahsil is included in the circle of the munsif 
of Bisauli. Under existing arrangements there are police- 
stations at Bisauli, Wazirganj, Islamnagar and Mirzapur Behta, 
the circles of which comprise the bulk of the tahsil, while a few 
villages of Islamnagar belong to Bilsi; on the other hand, a large 
portion of Asa<lpur lies within the Islamnagar circle. coord ing 
to the new scheme the station at Slirzapur Behta will be abolished, 
the circle being partitioned between Bisauli and Islamnagar, 
while that at Wazirganj will probably be moved to Saidpur. 

The population of the tahsil has steadily increased during 
the past 50 years. The first ^enumeration was that of 1853, 
when it contained 161,670 inhabitants,, and this rose to 170,356 
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in 1865, to 185,372 in 1872 and to 187,668 in 1881. At the 
following census a decline was for the first time observed, the 
total being 183,716 j but in 1901 the tract had fully recovered, the 
recorded population being 211,607 persons, of whom 89,276 
were females, It should be noted that the boundaries have 
undergone several alterations, as in 1894 a portion of Islamnagar 
pargana was transferred to Asadpur, wdiile a largo part of Kot 
was given in exchange to Bisaiili. Classified according to 
religions, there were 180,094 Hindus, 29,423 IHusalmans, 1,505 
Christians, 417 Aryas, and 68 Sikhs. .Among the Hindus the 
best represented castes are Chamars, 32,009 j Ahars, 20,454; 
Brahmans, 17,961 ; Muraos, 16,048 ; Rajputs, 15,666 ; and Kahars, 
10,079. The Rajputs Ijelong to a great variety of clans, the 
chief being the Gautams, followed by Katehrias, Gaurs, Chaii- 
hans, Eathors and Bais. Other castes occurring in large 
numbers are Gatlariyas, Banias, Kumhars, Kisans, Hais, Bhangis, 
Barhais, Dhobis and Jats. Among the Musalmans Pathans and 
Sheikhs predominate, and after them come Telis, Faqirs, Dhobis 
and Julahas. d'he population is almost wholly agricultural^ and 
nearly 73 j)er cent, were shown by the last census to be directly 
dependent on cultivation. The only trade of importance is that 
connected with the produce of the land, and apart from this the 
sole industry of any note is cotton-weaving. 

The tahsil contains the towns of Islamnagar, Eisauli and 
Mundia, which are administered under Act XX of 1866. These 
places are also subject to the provisions of the Sanitation Act, 
as well as the large villages of Lachhinipur, Pararrli and Sikri 
in pargana Bisauli, Saidpur and Wazirganj in Satasi, and 
Rudain in Islamnagar. The schools, post-offices, markets and 
fairs of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are fairly good. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Bareilly to Ghandausi and Aligarh 
passes through the northern portion of the tahsil, with stations 
Earengi, Dabtura and Asafpur. The only metalled road, 
'lowever, is that connecting the last-mentioned station with 
' forming part of the road to Bilaii and Moradabad. 

pther <?hief are the two connecting Budaun 
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through Islamnagar. From Bisauli roads run to Aonla^ Dabtura 
and Sahas waii^ the last crossing the Sot by a ferry at Nijra^ 
at which point two branches take off towards Islamnagar and 
Bilsi. Islamnagar is also connected by roads with Sahaswaii^ 
Bahjoi and Eamghat on the Ganges. 


BUDAUN, Pargana mid Tahsil Bubauk. 
capital of the district is a large municipal town lying 
ill 28° 2' JSr. and 79° 7' E,, on the provincial highway from 
Bareilly to Muttra^ at a distance of 30 miles south-west from 
the former. Till recently the nearest railway station was that 
of Aonla^ on the line from I^areilly to Chandaiisi and Aligarh to 
wdiich access was obtained by a metalled road running north 
from Budaun for a distance of 19 miles. This defect has of 
late been removed by the construction of the metre-gauge lino 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway from Bareilly to Soron, 
which follows the course of tlie provincial road^ running through 
the eastern and southern outskirts of the town^ with a station 
in the suburban village of Nagla Sharqi. Other roads lead from 
Budaun to DataganJ, Bisauli, Sadullahganj, BiLsi, Bakseiia, 
Jalalaliad in Shahjahanpur, and to Usehat and Earrukhabad. 
Most of these are uximetalled, though the first two are nulallod 
for a portion of their lengthy and the others arc similarly 
treated within municipal limits. The town and civil station are 
traversed by a number of good, broad, metalled roads, which are 
maintained by the municipality. 

Budaun is built on rising ground about a mile to the east 
of the Sot or Yar-i-Wafadar river, which is crenssed hy a 
substantial bridge on the provincial road. .The town consists 
of two portions, known as the Qila or old city and the new city, 
The former, as its name implies, was originally a fortress, and the 
remains of its ramparts are still to be seen on the north, south 
and west faces. Those on the south stand out most prominently 
and are crowned with good masonry houses; while the old 
fortifications on the west and north are skirted by a rampari- 
road or boulevard. The view from the western side is very 
extensive^ taking in all the country from the ancient Muham- 
madan cemetery beneath one’s feet ;to^tho Sot and the vast 
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The new city covers a much larger area, and consists of db 
muhcdlciiS on the south and east of the Qila. Some of them l)ear 
the usual names, such as Katra, Chakla, Jogipura and Bhangi- 
tola, while ten are called after sarais, and eight arc ganjes or 
markets named after their founders. One of these was built by 
the famous Oudh nobleman, Tikait llai, another by Maulvi 
Tafazzul Husain, a third by Mr. I’agan, a former collector of the 
district, and a fourth by Mr. Carmichael, sometime collector and 
settlement officer of Budaun. The last is the principal bazar, con- 
sisting of a large circular space in the middle of the town, from 
which radiate four wide streets lined with good masonry shops. 
Trade is on the increase, though Budaun has not yet attained 
much commercial importance. The chief imports arc grain, fuel, 
cattle, unrefined sugar, drugs and tobacco. There are no indus- 
tries or manufactures of any note, and only such things as the 
necessities of a fairly large city and a civil station render 
indispensable are produced here. The sole handicraft peculiar to 
the place is the manufacture of a form of painer-mdcM generally 
in the shape of qalarndans or ink-stands. 

To the south-east of the town lies the civil station. This 
is no great extent and contains but few bungalows: many are 
not required, for the European residents are limited to two or three 
revenue and executive officers, a civil surgeon, a superintendent of 
police and his assistant, and the superior staff of the opium agency. 
Owing to the proximity of Bareilly there is no garrison, a,n(.l indeed 
Budaun is one of the few stations in these provinces which have at 
no period been a cantonment for troops. | The civil station is 
provided with good metalled roads, along which arc fine avenues of 
trees. Besides the residences of the officials there is a dak- 
, bungalow and a sessions house. Close to the civil station are the 
district courts and offices,, and, hard by are the police lines and 
the district jail. In tfie-samo .vicinity are the public gardens, 
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with a Christian cemetery and the small church built in 
1872. At some clistanco to the west of the courts^ in swrai 
Mahar Khan, stood the old distillery^ now used as a leper 

■■■'asylum. ■■ /■■■■■■■ 

To the south-wc‘St, connected by two roads with the ciVil 
lines and the railway station, is the Victoria Memorial Park, 
which now forms a very conspicuous feature of the place. It 
covers some twelve acres of land, which was formerly a bare and 
unsightly waste covered with scattered mud lints inhalnted by 
low-caste people, and was laid out with flower gardens, tennis 
courts, and playing grounds in 1904 at a total cost of about 
Rs, 26,000. In the centre is a bronze life-sized statue of Her 
late Imperial Majesty the Queen Empress Victoria, erected at a 
cost of Rs. 10,000 and unveiled in 1906; and hard by is a small 
building, used as a club and public reading rooms, built by 
Sabibzada Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi. This, as ^ well as the gar- 
dens, has been made over to the municipal board, which annually 
expends some Rs. 4,500 on their maintenance. 

The other public institutions of Bndaitn include the town- 
hall, a two-storeyed building in a central position just outside 
Carmichaelganj, the lower floor serving as a municipal office, while 
upper is used for meetings ; the tahsil and Icotiuali^ or city police- 
station, adjoining Carmichaelganj on the north-west; the sadr 
dispensary, a commodious building with two wings, one of which 
was built by the late Sheikh Sharf-ud-din, of Sheikhupur ; 

the head post-office near the civil station, with a branch in the 
city ; and two large sarais, one in the principal market, and an 
older one close to Mustafaganj. Mention should also be made 
of the female hospital, which was built in 1888 out a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 raised in this district during the Jubilee year 1887. 
The institution, to which subsequent additions have been made, 
is under the control of the municipal board, but as much as 
Rs* 1,246, out of a total expenditure of Rs. 1,600, is contributed 
annually for its maintenance by the di8tri(|fboarcl. The educational 
establishments consist of the high schc^ in the Kalsen muhalla; 
the middle vernacular school in the^ame neighbourhood ; four 
lower primary schools supported bj»he municipality, including 
tho school in Carmiohaelganj^pnd seven municipal schools 
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for girls in difforent parts of the city. In aclditdon to these, the 
Araericaii jNfission, which has a large station here, supports a 
tmmhor of small schools for hoys and g'irls, as well as two insti- 
tutions of a higher standard in which English is taught. Tho 
high school is soon to be moved to a new site, a suitable piece of 
laud having hcon acquired for tho purpose to the south of the 
Victoria Park. Tho estimated cost of construction of the school 
and boarding-house will be about Rs, 60,000, 

The first enumeration of the population of Budaun was that 
of 1853, when the place contained 27,635 inhabitants. Since that 
time the total has slowly but steadily risen. In 1865 it was 
31,044, in 1872 it had increased to 33,322, in 1881 to 33,680, and 
ten years later to 35,372. Tho last census was that of 1901, and 
then Budaun contained 39,031 inhal>itants, of whom 19,263 were 
females. Classified acooi-ding to religions, there were 16,033 
Hindus, 21,995, Musalmans, 408 Christians, 579 Aryas and 16 
Sikhs. Ihc town has been administered as a municipality since 
Jul}' 1802. Its affairs are managed by a board of 12 members, 
of whom throe are appointed by Government and the remainder 
elected by the tax-payers. Tho income is derived chiefly from 
an octroi tax on imports collected at the municipal barriers. 
Another important source of income is afforded by the rents of 
shops and lauds, the whole of Carmichaelganj as well as other 
property belonging to the municipality; while small sums are 
obtained from the tax on professions and trades, the municipal 
cattle-pound, and the sale of sweepings and manure. The details 
of income and expenditure for each year since 1890-91 will be 
found in the appendix.* In 1905-06 the former totalled Es. 58,609 
and the latter Rs. 59,603 ; and it is interesting to compare these 
figures with those of thirty years ago, when the corresponding 
totals were Es. 29,851 and Rs. 23,818 respectively. The drainage 
of the town is somewhat defective, and a new scheme is under 
coMicleratiou, a survey of the place having been undertaken with 
this object in view. 

Budaun is for its sire particularly rich both in historical 
associations and in the possession of ancient buildings and 
. monuments. ■. All that is know n for certain regarding the early 
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history of the place has been narrated in chapter 'I'he fort, 
of which, some raontion has already been made, is N^ariously 
assigned hy local tradition to Eaja Biiddh or to Ajayripal, one of 
his Eatlior successors ; it is more pr(>l)able, however, that the 
founder was Lakhanapal, whose name remains in the iieiglibour- 
ing village of Lakhanpur, where a fair is held anmially in honour 
of the Musalman invader, Saiyid Salar Masaud. The date 
would thus be about 1020 A.D. and it is certain that a great 
foi'tress was in existence here before the advent of Muhammadan 
rule. The story goes that the walls of the fort were built of 
limestone and brick, and 'were so broad and solid that four 
chariots could stand abreast on them. There were originally 
three large gates : the northern called Bhartaul, the eastern named 
Marhi, and the southern known as Sotha; but with the exception 
of the first, the remains of which are traceable in the Mirzaganj 
muhalla^ none of these is now to be seen. It w'as near the Marhi 
gate that Burhan Katil, an officer in the army of either Saiyid 
Salar or Qutb-ud-diii Aibak, was buried, and the place is now 
vulgarly called Burankhattal. | 

The oldest Musalman building is probably the idgah of ; 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, the first governor of Budaun, who was | 
in command from 1202 to 1209 A.D. It stands at a distance of ; 
about a mile from the western outskirts of the old city, and con- 1 
sists of a massive brick wall, 300 feet in length, with lines of ' 
ornament near the top. There is a long inscription over the 
central mihretb* but it is covered with j)laster and only a few 
letters are visible. To the right of the mimbar or pulpit is a 
fragmentary inscription in one line, apparently an extract from 
the Quran. Close by is an ancient shrine dedicated to Badr-ud- ^ 
din Hazrat Wilayat, covered thickly with whitewash. It pos- \ 
sesses three Arabic inscriptions, two of which are dated 981 H* 
and belong to the time of Akbar, while the third is said to be of 
391 H., though this is clearly far too early, being 18 years 
before Mahmud^s raicl,'^ I 

Altamsh left his mark on Budaiw in a more conspicuous ' 
manner, as he was responsible for, if he did not complete, the 
building of the famous Jami Masjid, This stands on the higher 

’i' • MomimmM Antiquities, p. ^1. ' 
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part of the old city, in the Manlvi'-tola mvxihalla^ and its com- 
manding position renders it the most conspicuous object in the 
landscape for many miles around. It \vas built on the site of a 
celebrated stone temple dedicated to Nilkanth Mahadeo and 
erected by Ishana Shiva, the head of a monastery, during 
the reign of Lakhaiiapal. This temple was destroyed by 
Altamsh and the materials used for building the mosque, many 
exquisitely carved statues, pillars and architraves being employed 
as common building stones. The mosque measures some 2S0 feet 
across from north to south and al^out 226 fet‘t from the face of 
the western external wall to the front of the eastern gate. Thus in 
point of size it rivals those of Jaunpur and ranks among the 
largest Muhammadan buildings in India. In plan it is an 
irregular parallelogram, widening as it approaches the roadway on 
the eastern side. The interior courtyard measures 176 feet on the 
west, 175 feet on the east, 99 feet 6 inches on the south and 98 
feet on the north ; and in the centre is a tank, some 28 feet square, 
while to the north-east is a well. On the west side of the court 
is the masjid propei’, 76 feet in depth and extending over the 
whole breadth of the building • it is divided into three portions, 
the central chamber being 43 feet 3 inches square, with massive 
walls 16 feet thick, and roofed by a large dome. On either side 
is a long vaulted chamber, that on the north measuring 78 feet by 
58 feet, and that on the south 90 feet by 58 feet. Each chamber is 
divided into five bays longitudinally and four laterally by heavy 
piers from nine to ten feet apart composed of limestone and brick, 
supporting a barrel roof. There are windows at each end, and 
light is also admitted by small embrasures high up in the western 
wall. The central chamber is 69 feet in height internally, but at 
31 feet from the floor it becomes octagonal in shape, the sides 
being arched and recessed. The walls are pierced on the east, 
north and south by arched openings 18 feet in width, and on the 
west is a deep mikrab, flanked by two short carved pillars, which 
were apparently taken from the old Hindu temple. The eastern 
arch is now hidden from view by an immense propylon, which 
I<5reens the dome,^ This measures some 62 feet 4 inches ^ in 
he^ht and Qt feet $ breadth ; in the centre is als^rge; 

— T™'-* 86 and 'II h a second, '26: 
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feet 10 inches to the crown, giving access to the central chamber. 
"This archway is ornamented with the cut brickwork, which 
forms one of the most striking features of the mosque ; but much 
of it is now concealed behind plaster and cement which have been 
liberally applied from time to time. The propylon was added in 
1604 by Sheikh Kliubu Koka, the foster-brother of Jahangir, as 
recorded in an inscription on the right side of the inner arch. 
The dome, which rises above the ground to a height of some 90 feet, 
including the gilded finial, was also restored, or rather rebuilt, by 
the same Khubu or Qutb-ud-din Khan, in 1671. It is constructed 
of blocks, which have also been employed for the lower 

courses of the mosque generally,, the rest being of brick, either 
carved or else decorated with blue encaustic tiles. Eound the 
courtyard on the north, south and east sides runs a row of 
cloisters, divided by piers into two aisles and roofed by brick 
barrel vaults, except in the north and south angles which were 
covered with domes. A dome also stood in the rear of each of 
I the north, south, and east entrance gateways. The whole of 
I these outer buildings fell into a dilapidated condition, but of late 
^ years they have beeii thoroughly repaired, to their lasting credit, 
;by the Musalman community of Budaun. These repairs in many 
'parts amounted to complete reconstruction; the eastern gateway 
alone remained standing, and even this was pulled down and 
rebuilt for greater security. Over the doorway is an inscription 
of two lines giving the date 620 H. during the reign of Altamsh ; 
the actual construction of the mosque being carried out under 
the supervision of the Sultanas son, Rukn-ud-din.* Another 
inscription over the northern doorway records the fact that the 
mosque was restored during the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq 
in 1326. Externally the walls of the mosque are very plain, being 
relieved only by lines of simple brick moulding ; but the small 
bastioned towers at the four corners are richly ornamented with 
various patterns of geometric tracery. Attached to the door of the 
mosque is an iron chain, which in former days was used for the 
trial by ordeal of suspected criminals. It was supposed that the 
touch of the guilty would cause the chain to shrink away from the 
contaminating hand, but that the innocent could handle it with 

' A, B* B., XLL, p. m 
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impunity* A common tradition relates tnat me ancieni. ui 

Nilkanth Mahadeo and other deities were hidden in a well when 
the old temple was demolished by the Musalnians. -They have 
not yet been found. 

Several other buildings inBudaun belong to the same peiiod, 

’ Among these mention may be made of the dargah of Miranji 
; Shahid, the reputed tutor of Saiyid Salar, which stands in the 
Saiyidbara muhalla, near the north gate of the old city, and bears 
an Arabic inscription of Altamsh and another of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, dated in 728 H. ; the mosque of Ahmad Khandan, built 
in 633 H. during the reign of Eukn-ud-din, and standing about a 
mile north-east of the city on the Bareilly road near the village of 
Khera, where is a military encamping-ground ; the house of Bundi- 
wala in the Sotha muhalla, with an inscription of Altamsh ; the 
Nabikhana of Hakim Hafiz Mujahid-ud-din, with an inscription 
dated 420 H., though this is probably incorrect ; and the tomb of 
A Iham Shahid, also with an inscription of Altamsh. The subse- 
quent annals of Budaun have been already narrated in the 
history of the district, but they are further illustrated to some 
I extent by the buildings which remain. To the same dynasty 

1 belong the mosquS of Dada Hamid, built by ISTasir-ud-din 

Mahmud in 648 H,, and the dargah of Sultanji, dating from the 
same reign. Several monuments belong to the later Pathan 
■ period, including the Nayi Ziarat, dated 700 H.; the tomb of 
• Azam Shahid, dated 771 H. j and the tomb of Shahzadi, dated 
796 H. A number of mausoleums are sacred to the family of 
Ala-ud-din Alam, the Sultan who al)dieated in favour of Bahlol 
Lodi, and ended his days in retirement at Budaun. That of the 
, monarch and his wife stands to the west of the town and is a 
building 25 feet 6 inches square, possessing two inscriptions 
dated 1472 and 1477 A.D. That of his mother, Makhduma 
, ■ Jahan, lies to the south of Budaun, and bears an inscription over 

the doorway with the date 1461. To the south of this is the 
tomb of one of Ala-ud-din’s sons. On the east side of Budaun 
is the mausoleum of Patch Khan, the son of Piroz Shah, who for 
a time shared the government with his father. It is a square 
building, ornamented wiiit some blue 'glazed tiles, and over the 
eaB^fh,,d4Qir-r®’-''Si‘'l<^i;^b,bearing an inscription S60 H. 
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or 1466 A,D»^ Other notable persons^ who ai^e buried atBudaun 
and whose tombs are still standing are Daulat Khan Lodi^ so 
often mentioned in imperial history, and Ikhlas Khan, the 
grandson of Qutb-ud-din who restored the great mosque. Ikhlas 
Khan was a soldier of distinction and contemporary of Shah 
Jahan ; his mausoleum stands about a mile east of the city on a 
slight eminence, and is a square brick structure with four substantial 
turrets at the corners ; the building was used as a jail after the 
mutiny, and was at one time occupied as a residence for Euro- 
pean oflScers. The tomb of Chimui, the sister of Ikhlas Khan, is 
an octagonal Imilding, highly decorated and in good preservation, 
standing about half a mile to the west of the great mosque. 
Tliere are many other tombs of no architectural or historical 
importance in the neighbourhood of the town; but they contain the 
remains of persons of renown, famed in old days for their piety 
or learning, whose presence won for Bud aim the honoured title of 
Piranshahr or the city of saints. Such are the mausoleums 
of Shah Jhanda, dated 868 H., Sheikh Afrid, Shah Ujala, Saiyid 
Ahmad Shah, and Sheikh Jalal, built by Jahangir in 1018 H., the 
dargah of Yahya Khan built by Islam Shah in 950 H. and the 
mosque of Haidar Shah erected by Muhammad Adil Shah in 957 H. 

During the days of the later Mughals Budaun lapsed into com- 
parative insignificance, as the seatof government was removed to 
Bareilly. Atirangzeb built the Baclam Masjicl and the Khurma 
jVIasjid in 1080 and 1092 H. respectively, while the mosque of 
Yizam-ud-clin was constructed by Muhammad Shah in 1140 H. 
Yo other buildings, however, lielong to this period, and the 
Baiigash Nawabs of Farrukhabad left no traces of their sway. 
When Budaun passed into the hands of the Eohillas, it was 
entrusted to Fateh Khan Khansaman. This man built a bridge 
over the Sot, to replace the original structure erected in the 
days of Shah Jahan and destroyed by lightning : the new 
bridge was restored about 1840, but was subsequently swept 
away by floods. There are no tombs of the Eohilla period deserv- 
ing of any mention, as most of the chieftains were buried at 
Bareilly or Aonla ; and the Nawab Wazirs of Oudh left behind 

them nothing to record their rule* 

, - - , 
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BUDAUN Pargana, Tahsil Btjbauk,. 

This pai'gana occupies the northern and eastern portion of 
the Budaun tahsil, being separated from Ujhani by the river 
Sot To the south lies Usehat, and to the east Salempur, both 
of the Dataganj tahsil; to the north-west are Kot and Satasi, and 
to the north the Bareilly district, the boundary being partly artificial 
and in part formed by the Aril river. The total area of the 
pargana is 134,602 acres or 210*3 square miles. 

Taken as a whole, the country is a level plain, sloping gently 
from north-north-west to south-south-east, the total variation in 
height being not more than 30 feet. Topographically, however, it 
isdividedinto three well-marked tracts, each with distinct charac- 
teristics of its own. These belts are of varying width and run 
from north to south. Beginning from the west, the first zone is 
the valley of the Sot, a narrow strip comprising a small area of 
moist semi-alluvial land fringing the stream, subject to annual 
floods and producing fine crops of rice, cane, wheat, and other 
rahi staples. The slopes of the high bank which rise above this 
hhadir are often broken by ravines and the soil is for the most 
part poor and sandy. Beyond this lies a broad and fertile plain, 
embracing the bulk of the pargana and forming part and parcel 
of the Eohilkhand Jcatehr. It is a region of large and pros- 
perous villages, with close and careful tillage, and ample means 
of irrigation, as temporary wells can be sunk everywhere with- 
out difficulty, and in certain favoured localities in the centre of 
the tract they will last for years without any artificial protection. 
The predominant soil is a rich loam, and barren spots are few and 
far between : the northern portion of the Budaun katehr is a con- 
tinuation of that in Satasi, but in the south-east the land gradually 
shades off into the lighter, drier, and somewhat overdrained loam 
of the Usehat katU> Here the crops become distinctly inferior, 
and wells are more scarce and less easy to construct. 

The third tract lies further to the east, where the land sinks 
suddenly to the valley of the Aril. This is a long expanse of 
Madir country, and is known as the bankati ; it was once covered 
' with an impenetrable forest, which figured prominently in the 
early history of the district, though the only existing relice are 
’ - The Ap" 
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and its tributary the Bajha run for a few miles through the north- 
eastern corner, passing into Salempur ; but the tract is traversed 
throughout its length by a disjointed series of swamps known as the 
Kadwara and doubtless marking an old bed of the Aril. This 
part of the pargana is generally of an inferior quality : the soil is 
hard and lumpy, the principal crops being rice, bajra and wheat ; 
and though abundant water for irrigation is provided by the 
rivers and numerous jhilSj the danger lies in excessive moisture 
rather than in drought, and in wet years inundation is general. 

The inferior land is, however, limited in extent, and the 
returns of the last survey show only 3*24 per cent, of bhur soil 
and 8*66 per cent, of clay, the rest being loam, and that in most 
cases of an admirable quality. The general standard of develop- 
ment is high, and the pargana has rapidly improved during the 
past half-century. At the settlement of 1835 only 63 per cent, 
of the area was under cultivation, while in 1894, at the time of 
the last assessment, the land under tillage amounted to 105,760 
acres or 78-6 per cent. Subsequent years have shown a further 
improvement, and in 1905 as much as 113,289 acres or 84*2 i>er 
cent, of the whole was cultivated, while 16,141 acres of this was 
sown with two crops within the year. The remaining area is 
consequently small. That returned as barren amounted to 8,376 
acres, though of this all but 1,505 acres was either covered with, 
water or occupied by buildings and roads, the city of Budaun 
itself taking up a considerable space ; and the so-called culturable 
waste was 12,937 acres, including 1,936 acres under groves or a 
larger area than in any other pargana, and a high proportion of 
current fallow. The irrigated area varies with the rainfall. When 
the precipitation is timely and abundant, only sugarcane, poppy 
and garden crops need artificial watering ; while in a dry year 
the katehr is covered with numberless small wells and there is hardly 
a village in which ample irrigation is not obtainable. In the 
bankati little is required, and the tanks are supplemented when 
necessary by small excavations known as bihars, whence the 
cultivator obtains a sufficient supply at a depth of four or five 
feet. Of the two principal harvests the rahi covers the larger 
area, the chief crops being wheat, barley and gram, added to 
is a large and, iticreasing^amounf Among the 
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products hajra, takes the lead, followed by ^'uar, rice 
and sugarcane : there is also a fair proportion of cotton and 
maize, the latter annually growing in popularity. 

The cultivating community is very mixed. The largest areas 
are tilled by Rajputs, Sheikhs, Chamars, Ahars and Kurmis, the 
last being more numerous than in any other part of the district ; 
and after them come Kisans, Brahmans and Muraos. At the last 
settlement 17 per cent, of the land was cultivated by proprietors, 
67’8 per cent, by ex- proprietary and occupancy tenants, and 24 
per cent, by tenants-at-will. Since the settlement the extension 
of the occupancy area has been checked, partly owing to the exten- 
sion of the proprietary cultivation, but mainly on account of the 
action of mmindars ; ihs land held by tenants- at-will had 
increased by 1905 to the extent of 22 per cent., although the 
rise was proportionately less than in any pargana of the district. 
Rents run higher than elsewhere, the recorded rate at the time 
of assessment being Rs. 6‘21 per acre for tenants-at-will. The 
general rate has risen of late years, and is now about Rs. 6'15, 
while that of occupancy tenants has also increased, though not 
to the same extent. These rates are for the whole pargana 
generally, but in actual practice they vary considerably in , the 
different tracts, those of the katehr being much higher than the 
rents ruling in the lowlying and somewhat precarious hunhati. 

A table given in the appendix shows the revenue as fixed 
at each successive settlement.* In spite of the large enhance- 
ments that have been obtained since 1836, the pressure of the 
assessment has never been in any u'ay severe. At the last 
settlement an increase of nearly 50 per cent, was imposed, but 
even so the demand was little more than 44 per cent, of the 
assets and gave an initial incidence of Re. 1-13-1 per acre of 
cultivation. It is now very much lighter, owing both to the 
increase in the area under tillage and also to the rise in 
rents.f. 

jU The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 133,073 
' souls, and since that time has steadily increased, the total rising 
^ 3,35,576 in ,1881, and to 141,882 ten years later. At the last 

census of 1901 the number of inhabitants was 148,590, of whom 
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70^42 were females. Among these were 101,909 Hindus, 44,442 
Musalmans, and 2,239 others, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 
This includes the city population, those residing without munici- 
pal limits numbering 109,659. There are 216 villages in the 
pargana, but the only place of real importance is Budaun itself. 
Some of the larger villages will be separately mentioned, such as 
Kumargawan, Jagat and Gularia, while several others have large 
populations, among them being Sakhanu, Bewar, Gurgaon, and 
Gabhwai. Markets are held in these places and elsewhere, the 
most important being that of Kumargawan, which is a busy 
centre of the sugar trade. The j)argana is exceptionally well 
provided with means of communication, and these have been 
further improved by the introduction of the railway from 
Bareilly to Soron, on which there are stations at Budaun and at 
Ghatpuri near Binawar. Parallel to the railway runs the pro- 
vincial road from Bareilly to Budaun and Muttra, and in 
addition the roads from Budaun to Aonla, Dataganj and Bisauli 
are metalled for the whole or a portion of their length in this 
pargana. Unmetalled roads lead from the headquarters to Bilsi, 
Usehat, Sadullahganj, Baksena, and Jalalabad in the Shahjahan- 
pur district. 

The history of the pargana is practically identical with that 
of Budaun. It originally included Ujhani, which was not separ- 
ated till the days of Rohilla rule. At the cession in 1801 the 
pargana formed part of the large district of Moradabad, but 
four years later was transferred to Bareilly, and so remained till 
1824, ^Yhen it was made part of a new district, the headquarters 
of which were at first at Sahaswan. Several alterations in 
the area took place in 1844, when the Azamabad taluqa was 
transferred to Salempur, and other villages were assigned to 
Usehat and Ujhani. At the present time the 216 villages are 
divided into 773 mahals^ of which no fewer than 96 are revenue- 
free, as already mentioned in Chapter IX ; of the remainder, 181 
are owned by single proj)rietors, 298 are joint mmmdar% 18 are 
hhaiyaohara) 100 are held in perfect paUidar% and 80 in the 
imperfect variety of the same tenure. Among the proprietary 
castes Sheikhs take the lead with S81 mahals in whole or part, 
Next come Brahmans with 167, '"the largest community being 
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that of Jagat, Banias and Mahajans with 135^ Rajputs with 114, 
Pathans, Kurmis, Saiyids and Kayasths. The largest estates are 
those of the Tonkwala Sheikhs, who hold 33 mahals with a 
revenue of Rs. 4,716; the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur with 21 mahals 
assessed at Rs. 6,491 ; the Sheikhs of Khera, who own 42 mahals, 
paying Rs. 9,967 ; Sahibzada Saadat Ali Khan of Bilsi, who has 
seven mahals with a demand of Rs. 1,468 ; and several Banias 
of Budaun, of whom the chief is Lala Pahladi Lai, holding 23 
mahals, paying as revenue Rs. 4,195. 


BUDAUN TahsU. 

This is the largest of the five subdivisions of the district, 
having an area of 284,676 acres or 444*7 square miles. It extends 
from the Ganges and the Etah boundary on the south to the 
borders of the Bareilly district on the north : to the east lie the 
Salempur and Usehat parganas of the Dataganj tahsil, and to the 
west the parganas of Satasi, Kot and Sahas wan. The tahsil is 
composed of the two parganas of Budaun and Ujhani, separated 
by the river Sot, each being the subject of a separate article, in 
which may be found a full account of the physical features, 
agriculture and revenue. 

The great bulk of the area lies in the upland plain known as 
the hatehr of Rohilkhand ; a fine expanse of fertile country, well 
wooded, densely populated, and covered with rich tillage. The 
level is broken only by the Sot, which flows in a deep and 
narrow valley, with a small fringe of alluvial khadir on either 
bank. To the east the hatehr terminates in the low hanhati, 
which represents the valley of the Aril and extends into Salem- 
pur. To the west is the raised belt of poor sandy soil which 
traverses the whole district and represents the original high bank 
of the Ganges. Here the soil is dry and light, sparsely cultivated, 
producing but inferior crops, and at all times precarious, though 
not to the same extent as the similar zone in Sahaswan. Beyond 
the hhur ridge is the Ganges khadir separated from the former 
by a line of morasses, the chief of which are at Jalalpur, Qadir 
Chauk and Nurpur. This low alluvial ground is of great fer- 
tility, but is liable to inundations and consequently of a some- 
what precarious nature It terminates in the recent alluvial 
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deposit or hela which lies iu the immediate vicinity of the Ganges 
and is subject to annual floods from that river. 

The population of the tahsil has steadily increased during 
the past fifty years, though at a less rapid rate than other parts 
of the district. In 1863 it contained 212,431 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 216,327 in 1866 and to 223,727 in 1872. At the 
following census of 1881 a slight decline was observed, the total 
being 222,312, but ten years later it again rose to 226,673. 
The last enumeration was that of 1901, when the tahsil had a 
population of 243,141 persons, of whom 113,229 were females. 
Classified according to religions, there were 181,361 Hindus, 
68,992 Musalmans, 1,660 Christians, 716 Aryas, 419 Sikhs and 
three Jains. , Among the Hindus the most numerous castes were 
Chamars, 31,311; Muraos, 21,729; Ahars, 18,639; Rajputs, 
12,194; Kisans, 12,006; and Brahmans, 11,278. The Rajputs 
belong, as usual, to many different clans, the best rejjresented 
being Tomars, Chauhans, Gaurs and Rathors. Other castes 
occurring in numbers exceeding five thousand are Kahars, Banias, 
Gadariyas and Telis. Among the Musalmans of this tahsil 
Sheikhs largely predominate, numbering 17,646. Next come 
Julahas, 11,673, and then Pathans, Gaddis and Faqirs. The 
people are mainly- agricultural, though the tahsil has a larger 
urban population than any other. The census returns show about 
60 per cent, as directly dependent on agriculture, a distinctly 
lower proportion than in any other parts of the district. Nearly 
21,000 persons are shown as engaged in cotton-wmaving and 
similar trades, about 20,000 in the supply of food and drink, and 
some 3,700 belong to the commercial community. 

The tahsil contains the two municipal towns of Bndaun and 
Ujhani, as well as many large villages, of which Sheikhupur 
and Kumargawan are the chief, being administered under the 
provisions of the Sanitation Act. The markets, fairs, post-offices, 
schools and ferries of the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

Means of communication are far better than in any other 
portion of the district. Through the centre of the tahsil runs 
the metre-gauge line from Bareilly to Soron, and parallel to this 
is the provincial road connecting the same places. Other metal- 
led roads are those leading from Bndaun to Aonla, Bisauli and 
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Qadir Chauk, and from Ujhaiii to Sahaswau. N iimerous unmetal- 
led roads radiate from Budaun, as will be seen by a reference 
to the map of the district. There are inspection bungalows at 
Budaun and Kachhla; and military encamping-grounds at the 
latter i)lace, Ujhani, Khera and Binawar. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
charge of a full-powered officer, to whom the criminal and revenue 
work is entrusted, while for the purposes of civil justice it is 
divided between the munsifs of Budaun east and Budaun west, 
subordinate to the judge of Shahjahanpur. Under existing 
arrangements there are police-stations at Budaun and Binawar 
in pargana Budaun, and at Ujhani and Qadir Chauk in pargana 
Ujhani, while there are also police outposts at Kumargawan and 
Kachhla, and bodies of municipal police for the two towns. 

CHITRI, Pargana Salempue, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A large village in the south of the pargana, standing on 
the right bank of the Aril in 27° 64' N. and 78° 26' E., at a 
distance of one mile north' of Hazratpur, and five miles south- 
east from Baksena, with both of which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road. The lands of Chitri lie in the hankati tract, 
and are 2,083 acres in extent; but a large proportion of this is 
waste and the cultivated area is only 1,070 acres or barely 60 
per cent., the revenue being but Rs. 1,160. There are eight 
mahals, of which seven are very small and are held in zamindari 
tenure, while the eighth comprises the bulk of the village and is 
owned by a pattidari community ; the proprietors are Rajputs 
and Banias. The place, to which the provision of the Sanitation 
Act have been applied, contains an upper primary school and a 
lower primary girls' school, but nothing else of any importance. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,464 persons, of 
whom 349 were Musalmans ; Rajputs of the Janghara clan form 
, the bulk of the Hindu inhabitants. 

DABTURA, Pargawa and Tafesi? Bisauli. 

: An insignificant yill^e with a railway station on the Oudh 
andj^hilkhand Rail way, Bareilly to Chandausi. It lies in 

of 24 miles from Budaun, 
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and five miles north-east from the tahsil headquarters, -with which 
it is connected by an inferior unmetalled road. About a mile 
to the north-west lies the village of Lachhmipur, which is sepa- 
rately described, and two miles to the north flows the river Aril. 
Dabtura contained at the last census a population of 647 persons, 
of whom 186 were Musalmans, while Muraos are the prevailing 
Hindu caste ; the owners are Banias, Eajputs and Musalmans, and 
the revenue Rs. 400. The station actually lies, however, in 
Dabturi, a larger village with 916 inhabitants adjoining Dabtura 
on the east. Dabtura possesses a bi’anch post-office, l)iit nothing 
else of any importance. 

DATAGANJ, l^argana Salempttr, Tahsil Dataqanj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a small towm 
standing in 28° 2' N. and 79° 24' E., on the road from Budaun to 
Bela Dandi ferry on the Ramganga and thence to Fatehganj and 
Shahjahanpur, at a distance of 17 miles from Budaun. Other 
roads lead north to Sadullahganj and south-west to Baksena and 
Usehat. The place is of comparatively recent origin, having been 
selected as the headquarters of the tahsil in 1833. Dataganj is 
properly the name of a bazar in the village of xirola, doubtless 
called after the river Aril, which flows some three miles to the 
west. The tahsil building consists of a square structure of brick 
and stone with bastions at the four corners, having been designed 
mth a view to defence against raids ; it has recently been altered 
and enlarged. The place also possesses a police-station, a post- 
office, a branch dispensary, an inspection bungalow, a cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular school, and a school for girls. The 
American Mission also has a station here with a school and chapoL 
Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, and the trade is of 
considerable importance. The population has steadily risen 
during the past 40 years, increasing from 2,281 in 1872 to 2,442 
in 1881 and 2,484 at the following census. In 1901 Dataganj 
contained 2,944 inhabitants, of whom 1,706 were Hindus, 1,028 
Musalmans, 210 of other religions, chiefly Christians and Aryas. 
Banias are the best represented Hindu caste, but the village lands 
belong to a Eayasth samindaT, They are 344 acres in extent, 
some 260 acres being cultivated, and the revenue is Es. 500. 
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Dataganj is under the provisions of the Sanitation Act and 
also of Act XX of 1856, which has been in force since 1859. In 
1905 there •were 652 houses within the chauhidari area of 32 
acres, and of these 502 were assessed to taxation. The average 
income from the house-tax for the three preceding years was 
Es. 834, giving an incidence of Re. 1-7-10 per assessed house 
and Ee. 0-4-1 per head of population. The total income for the 
same period was Es. 1,482, a considerable sum being annually 
derived from bazar dues and rents. The expenditure averaged 
Es. 1,238, the chief items being Es. 883 for the upkeep of the 
town police force, Es. l80 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff, and Es. 517 for local improvements. 


DATAGANJ TahsU. 

This is the eastern subdivision of the district and comprises 
a long and narrow stretch of country extending from the district 
of Bareilly on the north to the Ganges on the south, the country 
beyond that river belonging to the districts of Etah and Farrukh- 
abad in the Agra divimon. To the west lies the Budaun tahsil, 
and to the east Shahjahanpur,’ the boundary for more than half 
its length being formed by the Ramganga river. Both the latter 
and the Ganges have an unstable channel, so that the area varies 
from year to year. In 1906 it amounted in all to 270,049 acres 
or nearly 422 square miles. 

The tahsil consists of the two parganas of Salempur and 
Usehat, each of which has been separately described in detail. 
Its physical characteristics present many diversities. 

In the south is the fertile khadir of the Ganges, the northern 
part of which is traversed by the Sot river, here flowing in a 
shallow bed and serving a system of canals. Beyond this the 
land rises to a high strip of sandy soil, of a similar nature to that 
found in all the parganas which fringe the Ganges. This bhv>r 
graduaUy gives place to a wide stretch of light loam, locally 
known as the katU, which comprises almost all the rest of 
pargana Usehat and extends into the south-eastern corner of 
Salempur. The katil is bounded on the north by the low bankati 
tract, once covered with forest, und representing the basin of the 
Aril. It is a long and narrow belt of, country, running 
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from north to south parallel to the Buclaim border. East 
of this the land rises again into a fairly fertile expanse of 
country, which forms the central portion of Salempur, and 
terminates on the east in the low alluvial khadir of the Earn- 
ganga. 

The tahsil is administered -as a separate subdivision in the 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. There is 
a tahsildar with headquarters at DataganJ, where the tahsil has 
been located since its transfer from Salempur in 183S, At the 
present time there are two honorary magistrates, Thakur Eum 
Singh of Bhatauli and Thakur Dalthaman Singh of the same 
place, who have magisterial powers of the third class within the 
Sadullahganj and Dataganj police circles respectively. The civil 
jurisdiction of the tahsil is entrusted to the munsif of Budaun 
East, who is subordinate to the district judge of Shahjahanpur. 
Under existing arrangements there are police stations at Data- 
ganj, Sadullahganj, and Hazratpur in pargana Salempur, and at 
Usehat and Kakrala in the rest of the tahsil; the Kakrala circle 
also extends into the Budaun pargana ; but on the other hand one 
or two villages are included in the Binawar circle. Considerable 
alterations are contemplated under the new scheme, as Sadullah- 
ganj will be abolished and its circle merged in that of Dataganj, 
and as a result of the redistribution the Kakrala tliana will be 
moved to Alapur; at the same time the outpost at Agesi will 
pass out of existence. 

The population of the tahsil at the census of 1853 numbered 
156,613 souls, and since that time has very largely increased. 
The total rose to 193,686 in 1866, but at the two following 
enumerations a decline was observed, that of 1872 giving an 
aggregate of 193,500 persons, and that of 1881 showing a total 
of 186,815» During the next ten years a complete recovery was 
effected, the population in 1891 being 196,083. At the last 
census of 1901 the tahsil contained 215^186 inhabitants, of whom 
98,480 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
were 187,481 Hindus, 26,033 Musalmans, 917 Christians, 643 
Aryas and 112 Sikhs. The principal Hindu castes are Chamars, 
28,291; Ahars, 22,666; Eajputs, .21,021; Muraos, 19,843; Kahars, 
16,049 j and Brahmans, 10,693^ Oth^r well represented caste^ 
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areBaniaSji'Gadariyas, Kisans, Telis and Barhais. The chief 
Rajput clans are the Bais and Janghara, while there are large 
uumhers of Chauhans, Bachhils, Gaurs, Bargujars and Eathors. 
Among the Musalmans the lead is taken by 8h3ikhs with 8,947 
representatives, and after them come Pathans, 5,632, Julahas, 
Faqirs, and converted Eajputs. The population is almost 
wholly agricultural, and according to the census returns about 
70 per cent, are directly dependent on agriculture, while many 
others betake themselves to cultivation as a secondary means of 
subsistence. There is no manufacture peculiar to the tahsil and 
very little export trade, the principal industrial occupation being 
cotton-weaving. 

The tract contains many large villages, but the only towns 
are the decayed Muhammadan settlements of Alapur and Kakrala 
and Dataganj itself, all of which are administered under Act XX 
of 185G. The provisions of the Sanitation Act have been applied 
to these places and also to Khera Jalalpur, Usehat, Gauntra, 
Usawan and Chitri, each of which forms the subject of a 
separate article. There are dispensaries at Dataganj and Usehat 
and an inspection bungalow at the tahsil headquarters. The 
lists of schools, markets, fairs, post-offices and ferries in the 
tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The subdivision is somewhat inadequately supplied with 
means of communication. It possesses no railway, though the 
metre-gauge line is within reach of the western borders and the 
rnn-in line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway is at no great 
distance from the east bank of the Eamganga. There is no 
metalled road, and the unmetalled roads are often of a poor 
description. Almost the whole length of the tahsil is traversed 
by a road running from Sadullahganj to Dataganj, Usehat on 
the Ganges at Biohaura, and this is joined or crossed by five 
roads leading from Budaun. These run to Sadullahganj, Data- 
ganj in the Shahjahanpur district, Baksena, Jalalabad in Shah- 
jahanpur, with branches to Hazratpur and Usawan, and to 
Farrukhabad, passing through Usehat. The last road lies for 
several miles through the hhur tract, and is consequently \ety 
sandy and difficult. . The '^to^ and description of these roads 
''is shownin the appenAi3f4,;&0’: ..r- . ' ' 
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DHANARI; Pargana Rajpuba^ Tahsil Gxjnhato. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargaim^ 
lying in 28^ 2F N. and 78® 30' E._, at a distance of a mile east 
of the Tikta stream^ and eight miles north-east of the tahsil 
headquarters^ near the road leading from Gawan to Islamnagar, 
The place is chiefly noticeable as giving its name to a station^ which 
is a mile distant from the village on the south, of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Chandausi to Aligarh. In spite of its 
comparative inaccessibility, there is a fair amount of trade, includ- 
ing quantities of fish, which are sent to Bareilly by one of the 
zamindars^ who has a number of Kahar fishermen in his employ, 
Dhanari possesses a small bazar in which markets are held weekly, 
a post-office, and a lower primary school. The population at the 
last census numbered 1,925 persons, of whom 278 were Musalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Chamars and Banias. The 
village lands cover no less than 2,985 acres, but much of this lies 
low and is liable to inundation, the cultivated area being about 
1,090 acres. The revenue is Rs. 2,490, and the proprietors are 
Rajputs and Brahmans, the former belonging to the Bargujar clan, 

GAUNTRA, Pargana JJs-siBATy Tahsil Dataganj. 

Gauntra is a large village lying near the eastern borders of 
the pargana in 27® 52' IST. and 79® 20' E., on the north side of 
the road leading from Budaun and Miaon to Jalalabad in the 
Shahjahanpur district, at a distance of some 16 miles from 
Budaun and 12 miles south-west from the tahsil headquarters. 
The place contains a bazar, an upper primary school and a small 
school for girls. It had at the last census a population 
of 2,836 persons, including 486 Musalmans, a large number of 
Chamars, and a colony of Janghara Rajputs. The village lands 
are divided into a number of separate pattiSj with an aggregate 
area of 2,010 acres; of this about 1,875 acres are cultivated, the 
country being generally fertile, except in the north-east where 
the land slopes towards the Kadwara nala^ which marks the 
edge of the uplands. The revenue is Rs. 2,776, and the present 
proprietor is Sheikh Iltifat Husain, the old Rajput owners hav- 
ing transferred their rights several years ago. The village is 
administered under the provisions of the Sanitation Act, 
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GAWAN, Pargana Rajpuba, Tahsil Gttnn-ato. 

A large village lying in 28° 25' N. and 78° 21' E., on the 
old posting road from Aligarh and Anupshahrto Moradabad and 
NainiTal, at a distance of four miles from the Ganges, six miles 
north from Rajpura and 60 miles from Budaun. To the west of 
the village flows the Mahawa river, close to which is a large 
grove. From the south branch roads lead to Rajpura and Bhir- 
aoti, giving access to the railway at Babrala and Dhanari respect- 
ively; but both are of an inferior description and liable to be 
submerged during the rains. Before the construction of the 
railway Gawan was a recogmsed halting-place on a much fre- 
quented road, and a staging bungalow was maintained here ; but 
the latter has for some time been abandoned and the village has 
declined in importance. There is still a sarai for travellers, as 
well as a post-ofSce, a village bank, and an upper primary school. 
A small market with a purely local trade is held weekly, and a 
fair takes place at the Dasehra. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,222 persons, including 447 Musalmans and a large 
community of Banias. The village is the headquarters of the 
Borgujar Rajputs of the pargana. Their estate suffered severely 
from internal disputes and again during the mutiny from the 
inroads of the Bhiraoti Ahars, who killed the chief proprietor. His 
widow, Ratan Kunwar, managed a large estate for many years 
with success ; but Gawan is now held by Lala Kundan Lai, a 
Bania. The area is 1,835 acres, of which some 1,235 are culti- 
vated, the proportion being low on account of the large extent of 
swampy and barren land ; the revenue is Rs. 2,405. The village 
was from 1859 to 1876 administered under Act XX of 1866, and 
the Sanitation Act is still in force. 


GULARIA, Pargana and Tahsil Btoato. 

This is a large agricultural village near the eastern borders 
of the pargana, lying in 28° 3' N. and 79° 14' E., at a distance of 
seven miles east from Budaun, between the roads leading to 
Dataganj and Sadullahganj. The village is built on the edge of 
the high ground overlookii^ the valley of the Aril to the east, the 
^ttom of the ^lope^ by am old channel of that 

rivor. On the edge of & high is'n small mound with the 
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ruins of an old mud fort^ but apart from this Gularia contains 
nothing of interest. There is an upper primary school, and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The population 
at the last census numbered 3,703 persons, including 600 Musal- 
mans and a very large community of Kurmis. The village lands 
extend over 4,118 acres, of which some 3,335 acres are cultivated, 
and the revenue is Rs, 4,100; the proprietors are Kurmis and 
Musalmans. 


GUNNAUR, Fargana Asabpub, Tahsil Gubfattb. 

The place which gives its name to the westernmost tahsil of 
the district is merely a large village on the road from Budaun to 
Anupshahr, consisting chiefly of mud-built huts interspersed with 
a few brickwork houses in a more or less dilapidated condition. It 
stands in 28® 14^ N. and 78® 27' E., at a distance of some three 
miles from the banks of the Ganges, about 49 miles from Budaun 
and three miles from the Babrala railway-station, with which it 
is connected by a metalled road of recent origin. The market 
of Gunnaur was formerly of some importance, but the traffic has 
been diverted by the opening of the railway, though a good deal 
of trade passes through the place to Babrala, whence large quan- 
tities of grain are transported to Chandausi. The population 
of Gunnaur numbered 5,167 in 1853, and this rose to 5,298 in 
1866. It then dropped to 4,574 in 1872, but thereafter rose 
steadily, the total being 4,920 in 1881 and 6,641 ten years later. 
At the last enumeration in 1901 the number of inhabitants was 
6,644, of whom 3,765 were Musalmans. This is the population of 
Gunnaur Khas, but there are thirteen or more hamlets surround- 
ing the town and called after their founders or some notable 
resident, but^.all having the prefix Gunnaur attached to them. 
They contained an additional population of 3,860 persons. 
Gunnaur proper is divided into three muhallas^ known as 
Chaudhri, Julahapura and Sarai. The jAace possesses, besides 
the tahsil buildings and police-station, which are both square 
masonry buildings of a solid appearance, a branch dispensary, 
a post“Ofiice, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school with a 
boarding-house attached, a small girls^ school, and an inspec- 
tion bungalow. The last stands ,at the' eastern entrance of the 
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town, and was l)nilt by Mr. Carminhaol in 1860. To the west 
of the tow'll by the side of the Aiuipshahr road is an eucamping- 
ground. Markets are held tw'ice a week in the bazar, and a 
considerable fair takes' place on the occasion of the Muharram. 
A village bank was started here in July 1902. The town, has been 
administered under Act XX of 1866 since 1859. In 1906 it 
contained 1706 houses, of which 1,1S7 were assessed to taxation. 
The average income from the house-tax for the three previous 
years was Es. 1,050 giving an incidence of Ee. 0-14-5 per assessed 
house and Ee. 0-2-6 per head of population; while the income 
from all sources, including the opening balance, was Es, 1,277. 
The expenditure for the same period averaged Es. 1,063, the chief 
items being the upkeep of the town police force, Es. 600 ; the 
maintenance of a conservancy staff, Es. 240 ; and miscellaneous 
improvements, Es. 181. The provisions of the Sanitation Act 
are also in force. 

Local tradition states that in ancient times Gunnaur was 
called Bahmanpuri, a name derived from the circumstance that 
some Brahman held it revenue-free from the Eaja of Majhaula. 
In the thirteenth century a Persian pilgrim, named Sheikh Tahir 
Majid-ud-din, better known as Makhdum Sahib, settled here 
with his two disciples, Taj-ud-din and Muizz-ud-din. A feud 
soon arose between them and the Brahmans on matters of 
religion, and the latter appeMed to the Eaja, who set out for 
Bahmanpuri to chastise the intruders. Having arrived at the 
Burdmar river, he and his forces were smitten with blindness, 
and it was not till they implored the aid of the hoi}- man 
that they regained their sight. The Eaja thereupon bestowed 
Bahmanpuri and other adjoining villages on the saint, and the 
name was thereafter changed to Gunnaur. The tomb of Makh- 
dum Sahib is still pointed out and is an object of veneration ; and 
his descendants, known as Pirzadas, and those of his disciples, 
who are styled Chughani Sheikhs, are the principal residents, 
. There are two other clans called Sheikhzadas and Qazizadas, Irat 
‘ , I neither of them can give any definite account of their origin. 

. ; Wlien the, district came under the sway of the Nawab Wazirs 
of Oudh the Gunnaur, eliai^hris, as they are generally styled, 
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in their possession. They are now in poor circumstances owing 
to constant siilxlivisions resulting from the increase in the 
iiumber of sharers. The lands of Giinnaur cover altogether 
0,721 acres, of which 2,885 are cultivated, and are assessed at 
Rs. 5,478 ) the principal proprietor is Sheikh Mushtaq Ali Beg. 
The Musalmans of Gunnaur behaved well during the mutiny, 
giving strong support to the loyal tahsildar and police officials; 
and it was not till a late stage in the rebellion that the place 
^vas given up, and even then the rebels were never able to make 
any impression on the people, who remained independent till 
i he restoration of order. 


GUNNAUR Tahsil 

This is the westernmost tahsil of the district, and is a some- 
what remote tract bounded on the north by Moradabad, on the 
south and west l>y the Ganges, and on the east l)j" tlie Bisauli 
and Saliaswan tahsils. It comprises the two parganas of jVsad- 
pur and Eajpura, each of which forms the sul)ject of a separate 
article. With the exception of a small block in the north-east 
corner, which forms part of the high ridge of sandy hlmr that 
traverses the district for its entire length, the tahsil lies wholly 
in the alluvial basin of the Ganges, and is drained, though very 
imperfectly, by the Mahawa river and its tributaries. The latter 
include the Tikta, Andheria, and Chhoiya, which join it on its 
left Imnk, and the Eurdmar on the right. The tahsil consists 
of several different tracts, each with marked characteristics of 
its own. From the sand uplands the land dips to a low valley 
possessing a clay soil, dotted with numerous jhils^ and liable 
to heavy floods from the rivers which pass through it; beyond 
this is a higher strip, of a somewhat sandy nature in Eajpura, 
but of great fertility in Asadpur, where it is known as the 
changer ; and further west is the rich expanse of low alluvial 
hela, sloping down to the sandy shores of the Ganges, where 
cultivation is sparse and precarious, and the only natural growth 
is the tamarisk. The tahsil had in 1906 a total area of 230,436 
acres or nearly 360 square miles. The area is liable to change 
from year to year owing to the action of the Ganges, though 
for a considerable distance the training works at the head of 
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the lower Ganges canal have obviated the possibility of any 
further movement. 

The tahsil is administererl as a subdivision of the district 
in the charge of a full-powered deputy collector and magistrate, 
assisted by a tahsildar stationed at Gunnaur. For the purposes 
of civil jurisdiction, it lies within the circle of the munsif of 
Sahaswan. Under the existing scheme there are police-stations 
at Gunnaur and Rajpura, while a considerable portion of 
pargana Asadpur is included in the circle of Zarifnagar in 
Sahaswan. 

The population of the tahsil has exhibited considerable 
fluctuations during the past fifty years. In 1853 the number of 
inhabitants was 119,690, and in 1865 the total had dropped to 
119,444. By 1872, however, a marked increased was observed, 
the figure having risen to 128,788, but this again dropped to 
117,535 in 1881. Since that time the increase has been rapid 
and constant. The aggregate rose to 126,440 in 1891, and at 
the last census the tahsil contained a population of 162,291 
persons, of whom 73,943 were females. Classified according to 
religions, there were 142,039 Hindus, 18,648 Musalmans, 912 
Christians and 692 Aryas. The best represented Hindu castes 
are Ahars, 47,481 ; Chamars, 16,707 ; Brahmans, 10,705; Kahars, 
7,231 ; and Muraos, 6,532. No others occur in numbers exceed- 
ing five thousand, the next in order being Khagis, Banias, 
Rajputs, Gadariyas and Kisans. The Rajputs are in a strik- 
ingly small proportion, and are chiefly of the Bargujar clan, 
others being Tomars, Chauhans and Panwars. Musalmans 
also are comparatively scarce; they are mainly Sheikhs, Telis, 
Paqirs, Lohars and other converted Hindus. The population 
is almost wholly agricultural, and according to the census returns 
70 per cent, of the people were directly dependent on cultivation ; 
the only other occupations of any note being general labour, 
the supply of food and drink, cotton weaving, and work in wood 
and other jungle products. 

34' , The only town in the tahsil is Gunnaur, which is admin- 
istered under Act XX of 1866 and the Sanitation Act. The 
latter enactment is also in' force at Gawan and Bhiraoti. These 
are the largest villages, and are the subjects of separate t^ioles, 
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as also are Asadpiir^ Eajpura; Dhanari and Babrala. Lists of 
the markets^ post-oJBfices^ schools and fairs of the talisil will be 
found in the appendix. There is a dispensary and an inspection 
bungalow at Gnnnaur. 

Although so remote from the district headquarters^ the 
tahsil has the benefit of railway communication in the shape of 
the Oudh and Eohiikliand Eailway line from Chandausi to 
Aligarh; on which there are stations at Dhanari and Babrala. 
The only metalled road is that connecting the latter with 
Gunnaur. Of the unmetalled roads the chief is that from Sahas- 
wan to Gunnaur and Chaopur^ where a ferry leads across the 
Ganges to Anupshahr. Prom the same point roads run east to 
Chandausi, and north-east to Moradabad. The latter is the old 
road from Aligarh to Naini Tal, though now but little usedj 
an encamp ing-ground is still maintained at Gawan, whence two 
roads take off, leading to Dhanari and Babrala. The eastern 
portion of the tahsil is traversed by a road from Ramghat to 
Asadpur and Sambhal, with a branch to Islamnagar. With 
the exception of the road from Sahaswan to Anupshahr, which 
runs at a comparatively high level, the unmetalled roads of the 
tahsil are of an inferior description, and in many parts they are 
liable to be submerged* during the rains. 


HAZEATPUE, Pargana Sat^empur, Tahsil Datagai^tj. 

A village lying in 27® 53' JST. and 79® 26' E., a mile 
to the south-east of Chitri and a mile west of the Aril in 
the south of the pargana near its junction with the Eam- 
ganga, A road leads south-west from Hazratpur to join 
that from Jalalabad to Miaon and Budaun at Nabiganj, the 
distance to the district headquarters being 21 miles ; a cart 
track leads through Chitri to Baksena and thus to Dafcaganj, 
twelve miles in all. The place is only of importance as possess- 
ing a police-station, as well as a post-office and a cattle-pound. 
There is a bazar in which markets are held twice a week and a 
small fair takes place on the occasion of the Ramlila festival in 
Kuar, The population at the last census numbered 1,431 persons 
including 80 Musalmans, The village has an area of 495 acres, 
nf , which, some 435 are cultivated, and is assessed at Rs. 997» 
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The proprietors are Rajputs aud Banias, the former being of the 
Janghara clan, and the latter owning a considerable amount of 
land in the neighbourhood ; they are connected with the wealthy 
family of Hasanpur. 


ISLA.MNAGAR, Pargana Islamna.&ae, Tahsil Bisatjli, 

The capital of the pargana is a town of no great siz^, lying 
within three miles of the Moradabad border, in 28° 20' IST. and 
78° 44' E., on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Sambhal, 
at a distance of 84 miles from the former. Other roads lead 
east to Bisauli, 18 miles distant, west to Asadpur and^the Buland- 
shahr district, north to Chandausi and the railway, and south 
to Sahaswan. The town is pleasantly situated among fine 
groves of mango, which surround it on all sides. The popu- 
lation in 1863 numbered 5,364 souls, and has since risen steadily ; 
the total was 5,424 in 1872, increasing to 5,890 at the census of 
1881, and to .6,931 ten years later. At the last enumeration 
of 1901 the place contained 6,367 inhabitants, of whom 3,589 
were Hindus, 2,614 Musalmans, and 164 of other religions, 
chiefly Christians and Aryas. There are ten muhallas, named in 
most instances after the classes who inhabit them. Islamnagar 
is the principal mart within the pargana for the sale of agricul- 
tural produce, and markets are held here twice a week, while 
there is a busy export tra/le in raw sugar to Chandausi. The 
town possesses a police-station, a post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, a cattle-pound, a sarai for travellers, and a well-attended 
middle school. 

Islamnagar is administered under the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act and also of Act XX of 1856. It contains 1,377 
houses, of which 858 were assessed to taxation in 1906. During 
the preceding three years the total income, including the available 
balance, averaged Es. 1,826, of which Es. 1,236 were derived from 
the house-tax and Es. 221 from other sources, the incidence of 

former being Ee, 1-7-0 per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-1 
per head of population. The average expenditure for the same 
period was Es. 1,620, of which Es. 696 were devoted to the 
maintenance of the town police force, Es. 240 to conservancy 
and Es, 870 to local iiB^ovements, The town area is 64 acres. 
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and til© total area of the revenue mama 1,373 acres, of which 
a very high proportion is cultivated. The revenue demand is 
Es. 2,965, and the proprietors areBanias and Khatrris, the former 
belonging to a well-hnown family who own a nuiiiber of villages 
in the neighbourhood. 

The town is of considerable antiquity, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-'Akbari as ISTeodhana, said to be a corruption of 
the old name Hinudhna. A local tradition states that it 
rras called Islamnagar after an officer of the time of Altamsh; 
but this seems to be without any foundation, and in all 
probability the change was made in honour of his son, Islam 
Khan, by Rustam Khan Dakhani, a governor of Sambhal in the 
days of Shahjahan, who afterwards met his death at the battle of 
Samogar in Agra. Islamnagar did not again figure in history 
till the mutiny. In May 1858 the turbulent inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood were attacked here and defeated by 
Hakim Saadat Ali Khan, commander of the Rampur forces, who 
inflicted on them severe loss and caiitured two guns. 

ISLAMNAGAR Tahsil Bisatjli. 

This pargana is one of the three that comx>ose the Bisauli 
tahsil, and comprises a stretch of country, roughly triangular 
in shape, bounded on the east by Bisauli, on the south by Kot 
and Sahaswan, on the west by Asadpur, and on the north-west 
and north by the Moradabad district. It has a total area of 
86,723 acres or 135*5 square miles. 

In its general appearance Islamnagar is a level plain of 
considerable fertility, interspersed here and there with small 
patches of dhak jungle and dotted with tanks and jhils^ though 
none of the latter are of any size, except that at Charsaura. In 
the extreme south-west there is a block of seven villages adjoining 
the Asadpur boundary, and belonging to the raised belt of sandy 
bhiir that traverses the whole district parallel to the Ganges. 
Here the soil is thin and poor, sometimes rising into ridges or 
hillocks, cultivation is inferior and fluctuating, and wells are 
rarely to be seen. Apart from this, the pargana belongs to the 
kaAehr or central uplands, and possesses a loam soil of good 
quality, covered with populous and prosperous villages, and 
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procluoing the best crops of both seasons. The drainage is 
effected partly by the Sot, which divides the pargana into 
two portions, and partly by the Aril, which flows through the 
extreme north-eastern corner ; but in places the system is defect- 
ive, and no adequate channels exist for the removal of the 
surplus water discharged over the broad plain from the adjoining 
pargana of Sambhal in Moradabad, Along the two rivers the 
ground is somewhat more elevatad and less uniform : the soils are 
lighter and the lands bordering on the streams undulating or 
lowlying, injured by ravines and subject to flooding, wdiile the 
banks themselves are somewhat sanely, so that wells are difficult 
to construct and the fields are dependent on the rainfall. Taking 
the pargana as a whole, some 17 per cent, of the area consists of 
bhur soil, 4*5 per cent, of clay, which is confined to the depres- 
sions, and the remainder of loam : this last is for the most part of 
an excellent quality, though somewhat light between the Aril and 
Sot. 

The pargana is no less highly developed than Bisauli, 
although the bhur tract is used as much for pasture as for cultiva- 
tion. At the settlement of 1835 as much as 63 per cent, of the 
area was under the plough, and by the last assessment the land 
under tillage had increased to 72,995 acres or 84T7 per cent. 
Subsequeitt years have witnessed a further increase, the cultiv- 
ated area in 1905 being 78,356 acres or 90*36 per cent., while 
11,716 acres bore two crops in the year. Consequently very 
little land remains available : including 1,090 aci'es under groves 
and 587 of current fallow, only 4,165 acres are returned as 
culturable waste, and 4,202 acres as barren, although of the 
latter all but 309 acres are either under water or else occupied 
by buildings and roads. The irrigated area varies in extent 
with the nature of the season ; but it may be safely asserted that, 
apart from the bhur villages, 76 per cent, of the cultivation can 
obtain water when necessary. Wells constitute the chief source 
of supply, while the tanks are of considerable value, and the 
, Aril is employed for the same purpose, although the Sot is little 

roaSQi|„.,.of, the .sandy nature of its- -tanksr ■ - 

0 to 30 feet below the surface, 
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enables unprotected wells to be worked for as long as twenty 
years. From these the water is obtained by means of bullocks, 
w’hich are also employed for the numerous masonry wells ; but 
east of the Sot small temporary hand wells are the rule. The 
rabi harvest is the more prominent, in that it covers a larger 
area than the kharif ; the chief crop is wheat, followed at a long 
distance by barley, gram and peas, with a fair amount of poppy 
grown in the richer lands. Among the autumn crops bajra and 
juar are l)y far the most important, and after these come maize, 
rice, cotton and sugarcane. Eice is chiefly grow^ii in the neigh- 
bourhood of the jhils^ and is mainly of the variety known as 
sathif so called from its coming to maturity in 60 days. Quan- 
tities of melons are raised during the hot weather on the sandy 
banks of the rivers. 

Cultivation attains a fair standard of excellence throughout 
the pargana, Eajputs and Brahmans hold the largest areas, 
generally tilling their owni fields ; as elsewhere, they have little 
capacity and depend largely on hired la1)Our. Next come Ahars, 
Chamars, Sluraos, Jats, Pathans, and Ivhagis. The Jats are 
immigrants, having come from Jaipur in the famine of 1837; 
they are found in a small colony in the central part of the 
pargana, and are excellent cultivators, with a great addiction to 
masonry w'ells. Eents are much the same as in the neighbour- 
ing pargana of Bisauli. At the last settlement occupancy tenants 
paid on an average Es. 3-8-10 per acre and tenants-at-will 
Es. 4-16-11. Since that time they have risen to a marked extent, 
the average for the latter class in 1906 being over Es. 6. The 
settlement returns show about ten per cent, of the area in the 
cultivation of owners, 70 per cent, held by occupancy and ex-pro- 
prietary tenants, and less than 19 cent, by tenants-at- 
will; but of late years there has been a considerable decline in 
the occupancy area, this phenomenon being noticeal>le almost 
throughout the district. 

The revenue of successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix.* The demand in 1835 w^as fixed at Es. 78,822, but 
this proved somew'hat excessive and shortly afterwards a sub- 
stantial reduction w^as made. The results w^erc most beneficial, 
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and at each of the following assessments a large enhancement was 
taken. At the last settlement it amounted to nearly 43 per cent, 
but; in spite of this the revenue was only 46*28 per cent, of the 
assets^ and the initial incidence Ee. 1-13-3 per acre of cultivation. 
This was undoubtedly moderate for so rich a pargana^ and the 
pressure of the demand has become lighter with the spread of 
cultivation and the rise of rents ; although even at the present time 
the incidence is higher than in any other part of the district.'*' 
The pargana underwent an alteration in area in 1894^ when 
a number of villages were transferred to Asadpiir, and conse- 
quently it is impossible to determine accurately the population 
of the present area at former enumerations. In 1891 it contained 
73/230 persons, and at the last census the total rose to 79,488, 
of whom 36,617 were females. Hindus largely preponderate, 
numbering 69,244, as against 9,464 Musalmans, and 780 of other 
religions, Christians, Ary as and Jains, There are 162 villages, 
but the only town is Islamnagar. A few jdaces, such as Eudain 
and Chandoi, have large populations and small markets, but are 
otherwise of no importance. The trade is confined to agricul- 
tural produce, the chief article being raw sugar, which is exported 
to Chandausi. The Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway passes 
through the north-eastern corner, the nearest station being 
Asafpur in pargana Bisauli, though Chandausi itself is within 
easy reach of the northern border. Several unmetalled roads 
converge on Islamnagar, leading from Chandausi, Bahjoi, Dha- 
nari, Sahaswan, Bilsi and Bisauli. Other roads include those 
connecting Bisauli with Chandausi and Moradabad, 

In ancient days the pargana was called Neodhana, and the 
name was apparently changed to Islamnagar during the reign of 
Shah Jahan. After being held by the Eohillas and then by tlio 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, it was ceded to the British in 1801 and 
included in Moradabad. In 1824 it was transferred to the newlv- 
formed district of Sahaswan, now known as Bndann. The former 
proprietors were Gantam Kajputs, but their extravagance and 
mismanagement have lost them most of their estates, the chief 
porchasers being the Raja of Sahespur and a Bania family of 
Mlamnagarytiit the pr^nt €me the 162 villages are divided 
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into 370 mahals, and of the latter 125 belong to single proprietors^ 
157 are Joint mminclari, 28 are ])eTieot i^attidari and the remain- 
ing 60 are heldinthci imperfect form of the same tenure. Among 
the proprietary castes Eajputs still come first, holding in whole 
or in part 156 mahals^ of which all but two belong to Gautams, 
and then Banias and Mahajans, owning land in 161 mahalsy 
Brahmans and Khattris, Among the last is the chief mminclar 
of the pargana, Eaja Kishan Kumar of Sahespur in Moradabad, 
who now owns 80 mahals with a revenue of Bs. 34^432. 'Next 
come the two Bania families of Islamnagar, holding altogether 75 
mahals assessed at Es. 13,317 ; the various Agarwal Banias of 
Bisauli, who possess 27 mahals^ with an aggregate demand of 
Es. 2,812^ the Sheikhs of Sagrampurin Bisauli^ owning 16 mahals, 
paying Es. 3,729 as revenue ; and the Sheikhs of Sheikliupur, who 
hold five small mahals* 


JAG AT; Parganoj and Tahsil Budauf. 

A large agricultural village near the south-eastern borders 
of the pargana, lying in 27° 58' N. and 79° 14' E., some nine 
miles south-east from Biidaun, and two miles east of the road 
leading to Alapur and Miaon, The place belongs to a community 
of Saraswati Brahmans, who own a considerable estate in the 
neighbourhood, and are traditionally said to derive their xdghts, 
as well as the title of Chaudhri borno by the head of the family, <- 
from the Sultan Ala-ud-din Alam, when he resided at Budaun. 
Their estates have been reduced of late, owing to mismanagement 
and litigation. The population of Jagat numbered 2,620 persons 
,in 1901, including 476 Musalmans. The place contains an upper 
primary school, a small school for girls, a branch post-ofiScc, 
and a bazar in which markets are held twice a w'-eek, A fair 
takes place here on the Ramlila festival in Kuar. The main site 
is surrounded by groves, which cover some 75 acres out of a total 
area of 1,188 acres, while some 986 are cultivated ; the revenue 
amounts to Es. 1,600. 


KACHHLA, Fargana UJHA'isri, Tahsil Btoauh. 

This village, of no great size but of some importance on 
account of its position, lies in 27° 5Q*'N. and 63' E., on the 
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banks of the Ganges at a distance of 17 miles from Budaun* 
Through the village runs the main road from Bareilly to Muttra^ 
crossing the river by a bridge of boatS; replaced during the rains 
by a ferry. To the north of Kachhla the road is joined by that 
from Sahas wan^ and a mile further to the north- east; at the 
bridge over the Kamra river, by that from Bilsi. A mile west 
of the main road runs the railway to Soron, crossing the Ganges 
by a substantial bridge^ the station being on the road to Sahas- 
wan, while another, known as Sahaswan Koad station, lies three 
miles to the north of Kachhla on the route to Bilsi. The village 
contained at the last census a population of 1,717 persons, of 
whom 99 were Musalmans. It possesses a police outpost, a post- 
oflSce, an inspection bungalow, a sdrai^ a cattle-pound, and a 
lower primary school. The place is practically the headquarters 
of the opium agency for this district, the department having a 
bungalow and extensive godowns here, and all the weighments take 
place at these offices. Markets are held here twice a week, and a 
small bathing fair takes place in the month of Jeth. A considerable 
traffic passes through Kachhla, consisting chiefly of agricultural 
exports from Ujbani and Budaun, but the railway is rapidly taking 
the place of the road. The village lands cover 791 acres, and of 
this somewhat less than 500 acres is cultivated, a large area being 
under groves to the north of the main site. The revenue is 
Rs. 1,186, and the proprietors are Brahmans and Tomar Rajputs. 

Kachhla is noted for the manufacture of hhari^ a kind of 
sulphate of soda, which is produced in large quantities. The 
raw material is the reJi which is collected from the usar plains 
in the Deighbourhoocl. This is boiled and strained in open mud 
vats, and the khari thereby obtained is exported to Farrukhabad 
and elsewhere. The lessees pay an excise duty of Es. 10 for each 
vat to the Salt department, and lease the vats from the zamindars 
at the rate of Rs. 60 or Rs. 60 apiece. The landowners make 
advances to the manufacturers, who take the risk themselves, the 
chief danger being from rain, which destroys the hhari altogether. 

' KAKORA, Pargana TJjhasIj Tahsil Budaust. 

A village of considerable size and importance, standing 
some three miles from the banl? of the Ganges in 27® 6S' 
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3 / E.j at a rlistatice of 14 miles sonth-west. from Budann and 
eight miles smith from Ujhanij with which it is coniaected by an 
unmetalled road. Ar! joining it on the east is the village of Qadir 
Chank; where there is a police-station^ and to the north is the 
large village of Jalalpur. The population of Kakora at the last 
census numbered 2,941 persons^ of whom 192 were Miisalmans, 
the prevailing Hindu castes being Muraos and Tomar Rajputs. 
The village lands cover no less than 4,333 acres, but a large area 
is waste or under w^ater, as cultivation amounts to 2,820 acres 
only; the proprietors are Sheikhs, and the revenue demand is 
Rs. 3,800. Kakora possesses an aided school, a village bank, 
and a bazar, in which markets are held twice a week; but 
the place is chiefly noted for the great bathing fair which 
takes place here on the full moon of Kartik. The gathering 
lasts for several days, and sometimes as many as 300,000 
persons come hither from Muttra, Dehli, Farriikhabad, and 
%"arious parts of Rohilkhand and the Doab. The fair no longer 
takes place, as was formerly the case, in the village of Kakora 
itself, but at a distance of a few miles, the site varying accord- 
ing to the vagaries of the river, though it is always known 
as the Kakora fair. The ostensible object of the pilgrims is 
to bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges at the auspicious 
moment ; 1>ut at the same time a great deal of trade is carried on 
in cloth, metal articles, leather goods, carts and cattle. A 
special force of police is sent here to preserve order during the 
fair, and conservancy arrangements are made under the direction 
of the district oflScers. 


KAKRALA, Pargana Usehat, Tahail Dataoanj. 

This small town is the principal place in the pargana, and 
lies in 27® 53' N. and 79® 12' E., on the road from Budaun to 
Usehat and Parrukhal»ad, at a distance of 11 miles south-east 
from the district headquarters, and some two miles east from the 
river Sot. The name is said to be a corruption of Kankrala, and 
to be derived from the TeanJear or calcareous limestone which 
abounds here. The town does not figure in ancient history, but 
during the days when Budaun was under the Kawab Wazir of 
Oudh it was included in the revenue-free jagir of a nobleman, 
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named Yusuf Ali Khan* By 1806 it had passed from the posses- 
sion of this family, and Was granted revenue-free to Jangi Khan, 
a Eohilla chieftain who had deserted the service ofHolbarfor 
that of the East Indian Company. He did good service for the 
English in the Maratha war of 1803, and was rewarded wdth a 
pension, afterwards commuted at his own request for a grant of 
land. This grant was resumed at his death in 1829, when his 
heirs were pensioned oC Kakrala is memorable as having been 
the scene of an engagement which took place in 1868 betw^een the 
rebels and a British column. An account of this event has been 
given in the history of the district, and it deidved its importance 
not only from the death of General Penny, but also from the 
signal defeat of the insurgent force, resulting in the termination 
of rebel rule at Budaun. 

Kakrala possesses a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and a sarai, the last being a small enclosure bounded by high 
weUs and entered l>y a large gateway. It is almost the only 
brickwmrk structure in the place, the houses being generally of 
mud, owdng to the fact that it was sacked and burnt during the 
mutiny. In the centre is an open square shaded hy tamarind 
trees, and here bazars are held three times a week, and though of 
no great importance the market is the largest in the pargana. 
The place also contains a large upper primary school, several 
mosques of no historical or archaeological value, and a Hindu 
temple. The population numbered 6,874 persons in 1863, but 
afteinvards declined, the total dropping to 5,392 in 1866, and to 
4,944 in 1872. It rose again to 5,810 in 1881, but Ml once 
more to 5,483 at the following census. By 1901 the place had 
completely recovered, the number of inhabitants being 6,954, of 
whom 3,093 w^ere Musalmans and 52 Christians. The last belong 
to the American Mission, which has a station here, with a school 
and a small church. The outlying hamlets contain an additional 
population of 239 persons. The lands of Kakrala cover alto- 
gether 4,761 acres, and. extend as far as the Sot on the west; the 
cultivated area is some 4,050 acres, but the soil is poor, as the 
place lies in the bhwr tract and on the south there is a large 
expanse acres ere under gropes, wMch 
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the proprietors^ are" an immeBse-- communitj ' of Bhatti PathaHS/ 
almost all of whom are in very reduced circumstances. 

Kakrala is administered under the provisions of the Sanita- 
tion Act and also of Act XX of 1856^ which has been in force 
since 1869. The chcwMdari area comprises GO acres^ and in 190G 
contained 1^000 houses^ of which 695 were assessed to taxation. 
The average income from the house-tax during the three preceding 
years -was Rs. 1,040, giving an incidence of Re. 1-7-11 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-2-10 per head of population. The total 
income for the same period, including the opening balance, was 
Rs. 1,292, and the expenditure -Rs. 1,010; the main heads being 
the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 479, the maintenance of a 
conservancy staff, Rs. 189, and miscellaneous local improvements, 
Rs. 196. 


KARENGI, Fargana BkTABiyTasMl Bisauli. 

This small village lies in the extreme north of the pargana, 
in 28^20' N. and 79° 4' E., at a distance of three miles north 
from Bagren on the road from Bisauli to Aonla, about eight 
miles from the tahsil headquarters and the same distance fros 
Saidpur on the road to Budaun. It onty deserves mention as 
possessing a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
Bareilly to Cliandausi. This station was formerly called Mah- 
mudpur, from the adjoining village of that name in the Bareilly 
district. Karengi also contains an aided school, and at the last 
census had a population of 409 persons, including 24 Musalmans 
and 27 Christians; the majority of the Hindus are Katehria Raj- 
puts, but the present owners are Banias. The village has an area 
of 660 acres and is fully cultivated, the revenue being Rs. 664. 

KHANDWA, Fargana Kot, Tahsil Sahaswak. 

A large village in the extreme north-west of the pargana, 
lying in 28° 13' N. and 78° 46' E., between the roads leading 
from Bilsi and Sahaswan to Islamnagar, at a distance of ten 
miles from Bilsi and 26 miles from the district headquarters. 
The village lands cover no loss than 4,002 acres, of which about 
3,720 acres are cultivated ; much of the remainder is taken up by 
groves and scattered clumps of palm trees. The population 
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resides in a central site^ and at the last census nnmhered 3,599 
persons, of whom 257 were Mnsalmans and 33 Christians. There 
is a considerable ha^^ar here^ in which markets are held weekly, 
and a lower primary school. The village pays a revenue of Rs. 
4,852, and is held hy Mnsalmans. It was formerly included in 
the estate of Messrs. Maxwell and Dcbnam of Bilsi, and was 
sold by them to Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of Eampur. The 
village has been brought under the operations of the Sanitation 
Act, but little is attempted beyond the protection of the water- 
supply. 

KHERA JALALPUR, Pargawi Usehat, Tahsil Datagahj. 

This is the largest village in the pargana, consisting of two 
extensive tracts of land lying on either side of the Sot river and 
reaching as far as the Ganges on the south. The main site lies 
in 27® 44' N. and 79® 16' E., at a distance of four miles south 
of Usehat and 22 miles from the district headquarters. It lies 
off the road, but that from Budaun to Farrukhabad passes through 
the northern portion of the village. In addition to the principal 
site there is a number of hamlets scattered over the village lands, 
which have a total area of no less than 8,554 acres. Of this some 
7,050 acres are under cultivation, and in spite of the unhealthy 
climate the village is in a high state of tillage. In the north 
irrigation is obtained from a system of small canals which take 
off from the Sot; they belong to the mmindarSy who manage the 
business privately, as already mentioned in Chapter II. The 
proprietors are a large body of Bais Rajputs, of high and ancient 
descent, but at the present time they are in a somewhat impov» 
erished condition as a result of constant litigation. They own 
several villages in the neighbourhood, and for Khera Jalalpur 
alone they pay a revenue of Es. 10,000. The population at the 
last census numbered 7,308 persons, of whom 6,816 were Hindus, 
460 Mnsalmans, and 42 of other religions ; Rajputs and Muraos 
are the predominant Hindu castes. A market is held here twice 
a week, and is the most important in the pargana; and a small 
,|^r,;',kii 0 W]a m the Jakipa, takes place in Jeth, An upper priihairy , 
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KOTj Parganm and Tahsil Bisauli. 

Kot gives its name to a pargana of the Sahaswan tahsil^ but 
Eince 1892 has been included in Bisanli^ as well as 38 other 
villages of the old fiscal subdivision^ which were transferred at 
the same time for purposes of administrative convenience. It 
lies in 28* 15' and 78* 53' E.^ on the west side of the road 
from Bisauli to Sahaswan^ at a distance of five miles south-west 
from the former and 20 miles from the headquarters of the dis- 
trict. The place is now quite insignificant, and at the last census 
contained but 566 inhabitants, of whom 66 were Musalmans. 
The village lands include an area of 915 acres, of which 880 are 
cultivated, and are assessed at Es. 1,220 1 the proprietors are 
Kayasths, Rajputs and Musalmans. There is a lower primary 
school, but no other public institutions. 

To the south of the cluster of houses which forms the main 
ahadi is an ancient mound, the site of the fort from which the 
place derives its name. Ko trace remains of the building save a 
few scattered pieces of masonry ; but in former days it was the 
stronghold of the early Bais settlers, and called by them Kot 
Salbahan, in honour of their my thical ancestor, Salivahana. It is 
probable that the masonry fort was of Musalman origin, for as 
early as the days of Akbar the place was the capital of the par- 
gana, and the building is specifically mentioned in the Ain^i^ 
Ahbari; it was again occupied during the period of the Eohilla 
rule. This fact may account for the migration of the Bais to 
Bhanpur, a village one mile distant to the east, and still the 
headquarters of the clan in this district. 

KOT Pargana^ Tahsil Sahaswan. 

Kot is the most central pargana of the district, and com- 
prises the eastern half of the Sahaswan tahsil, lying to the south 
of Bisauli and Islamnagar. To the east are Satasi and the 
Budaun pargana, and to the south Ujhani. The eastern boundary 
is formed throughout by the Sot river, while the pargana is 
divided from Sahaswan by the small and sluggish stream known 
as the Aswar, which falls into the Bhainsaur close to Bilsi. 
Until the last settlement the pargana extended to the Sot on the 
north also, but in 1894 some S9 villages with an area of 35*4 
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square miles were transferred to Bisaiili. In this manner the 
pargana lost the village of Kot^ from which it derives its name^ 
as well as Bhanpiir, which is intimately connected with its former 
history. The present area is 90^880 acres or 142 square miles. 

The pargana is of a very homogeneous character and the 
whole belongs to the hatehr or upland tracts being a level plain 
which extends from the high ridge of the Sahaswan hhur to the 
low terrace that fringes the Sot on the eastern border. The 
drainage lines are consequently somewhat defective^ as the slope 
is too gentle to draw off the surface water^ which finds its w'ay 
across the pargana in ill-defined courses, filling up and saturating 
all the depressions. The Sot is a useful stream that does no 
damage; but the Bhainsaur, which has its origin in Islamnagar 
and runs diagonally across the pargana to Bilsi, wdience it turns 
south into the dip between the hhur and the ha tehr^ has a shallow 
channel and is apt to overflow its ])anks in wet years. The 
Aswar is merely a chain of jhils, which perhaps once formed the 
bed of a river ; it has but a very slight current, and o wing to this 
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of water and last for four or five years ; but occasionally the 
presence of sand renders it necessary to protect the wells with a 
wattle cylinder, and in such cases they generally fall in after a 
■' yearV.work*": - 

The pargana has attained a very high state of development. 
At the settlement of 1836 the cultivated area was 71 per cent, of 
the whole, and the last assessment it had risen to 74,918 acres 
or 82'43 per cent. Since that time there has been a considerable 
increase, for in 1905 no less than 81,766 acres, or nearly 90 per 
cent, were under the plough, while 10,413 acres bore a double crop. 
The barren area is consequently very small, amounting to 4,621 
acres, of which all but 612 acres are under water, or occupied by 
village sites, buildings and roads. The remaining 4,493 acres are 
classed as culturable, but a considerable portion consists of current 
fallow, while 1,403 acres are uuder groves. The pargana is well 
w’ooded, though the grove area has decreased of late years, owing to 
the poverty of the Eajput landlords, who have cut down and sold 
large numbers of their trees. The kharif and rahi harvests are 
approximately equal in extent. The principal crops in the former 
are hajra^ juar, and rice, while there is a fair amount of cotton, 
sugarcane and maize. Indigo was at one time largely grown, but 
its cultivation has almost disappeared. In the rahi wheat takes 
the foremost place, followed at a long distance by barley, gram 
and poppy. 

The cultivating community includes a great variety of castes, 
the most numerous being Rajputs, Chamars and Muraos, 
followed by Brahmans, Ahars, Pathans, Banias, Eahars, Lodhs, 
Gadariyas and Basis, At the time of the last settlement 66 per 
cent, was held by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, 17 per 
cent, was cultivated by the proprietors, and 16 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will j the grain-rented area is quite insignificant, but 
a fair amount of land is held at privileged rates by the old 
Eajput tenants known as dawidarsy of whom some mention has 
been made in Chapter III . Rents run very low in this pargana, 
owing perhaps to the unfortunate history of the early settlements, 
the strength of the old privileged tenants, and the absence of 
strong and capable landlords. At the last assessment the average 
accepted rate for the best garden land was only E8,4-12«0 per acre, 
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while the bulk of the i^argana was held at rates ranging from 
Rs. 2-6-0 TO Rs. 3-12-0. Since the settlement there lias been a 
distinct rise, amounting to perhaps 20 per cent., but the average 
is still low as compared with that of other parganas of similar 
capabilities. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix/^ During the early days of British rule the 
pargana was shamefully handled, and this treatment culminated 
in the suspension and suicide of Mr. Wyatt in 1833. This officer 
was entirely in the hands of those around him, and when ordered 
to revise the settlement he selected ten estates, quadrupled the 
revenue, and then stopped. Consequently his subordinates, when 
in need of funds, threatened the remaining proprietors with 
further settlement operations, the result being that large areas 
went out of cultivation. In 1836 a very moderate demand was 
imposed, and the pargana recovered, so that a large increase 
could be taken in 1869. It should be noted that the figures for 
each settlement up to 1897 refer to the pargana as originally 
constituted, and therefore the enhancement imposed at the last 
assessment was much greater than at first sight appears, amounting 
to over 36 per cent. : it represented 47 per cent, of the assets, and 
gave an initial incidence of Re. 1-9-6 per acre of cultivation, 
though at the present time it is distinctly lighter.f 

The population of the pargana in 1891 numbered 76,940 and 
has since increased ; at the last census it contained 79,683 persons, 
of whom 36,601 were females, giving an average density of 660 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religions, there were 
70,217 Hindus, 8,349 Miisalmans and 1,017 others, Christians, 
Aryas and Jains. There are 104 villages, but the only town is 
Bilsi, which has been separately described. Several other places 
have large populations and small markets, but they are merely 
agricultural communities and of no importance; the chief are 
Sirasaul, Khandwa, Rasauli and Behta Goshain, which have been 
separately mentioned, while next come 


Sateti and Haibatpur, the 
latter having for a time been administered under Act XX of 1856, 
Means of communication are fair. A metalled road runs 
from Bilsi to Aliganj on the road from Ujhani to Sahaswan, and 
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another^ metallod for a portion of its lengthy leads north to 
Bisanli. Unmetalled roads lead from Bilsi to Budaun^ UJhani^ 
Bahaswan and Islamnagar. Besides tliese^ the north-western 
portion of the pargana is traversed by the roads connecting 
Bahaswan with Islamnagar and Bisadi, the latter crossing the road 
from Bilsi to Islamnagar at Nareni. The remoteness of the 
railway has^ however, injuriously affected the pargana, and has 
led to the decline of the once important market of Bilsi. The 
trade has been diverted to more favourable siruated places, 
especially Ghaiidausi in Moradabad, and matters will not be 
improved by t!ie opening of the metre-gauge line, which will 
prevent Bilsi from competing with the^markets on the railway 
such as Budaun and UJhani. 

Kot was known as a pargana as early as the days of Akbar 
at any rate. It was then called Kot Salbahan, the original name 
of the principal village. Its subsequent history has been prac- 
tically identical with that of the district generally, the tract having 
been acquired by the Eohillas in 1748, seized by the Nawab TFazir 
of Oudh in 1774, and ceded to the East India Company in 1801, 
At first it was included in Moradabad, but in 1805 was trans- 
ferred to Bareilly and so remained till the formation of the new 
district of Sahasw'^an in 1824. Its internal history is mainly that 
of the Kajput clans, among whom in former days the Bais of 
Kot and Bhanpur were predominant. The others belong chiefly 
to the Bachhil, Eathor, Tomar and Chauhan subdivisions. All 
of these have lost ground] with few exceptions the Bais no longer 
belong to the pargana, most of their villages being now in 
Bisauli, while the other Eajputs, in spite of lenient treatment, 
have fallen into great distress, the sole exception being the Bach- 
hils of Easauli. A large estate which has disappeared was that 
of Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam, the indigo planters of Bilsi, 
w^hose property was purchased by Sahibzada Haidar Ali Khan of 
Eampur. Eajputs still own nearly half the pargana ] but Banias, 
Sheikhs, Kayasths and Khattris have rapidly extended their pos- 
sessions of late years, the chief purchasers being the Sheikhs of 
Budaun and the Raja of Sahespur in Moradabad. At the present 
time the 104 villages are divided into 370 mcchals : of the latter 
84 are owned by single proprietors, 167 are Joint zamindari^ 
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: ■: LACHHMIPUE, Pmgana and TahsU BiSAtrLi. 

: iii 28® 23' N. and 78® 69' E., at » 
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78 are held in perfect pattidari, 36 in imperfect pattidari tenure, 
three are hhaiyaclmra, and three, of insignificant dimensions, 
are revenne-free. Many mahals are in the possession of more 
than one caste. Thus Eajputs have holdings in 234, chiefly of 
the Bais, Eathor, Bachhil and Qaur clans ; Banias in 128, Brah- 
mans in 64, Kayasths in 61, Sheikhs in 47, and Pathans in 30 
mahals. The largest single proprietor is Sahibzada Saadat Ali 
Edian of Bilsi, who owns 16 mahals assessed at Es. 9,387, and 
acqnired by his father, Haidar Ali Khan ; while other zamindars 
include the Eaja of Sahespnr with 25 mahals, paying Es. 4,373 ; 
the Sheikhupur Sheikhs with 13 mahals, assessed at Es. 2,635 ; 
the Bais of Bhanpur, of whom Eao Naray an Singh holds three 
mahals with a revenue of Es. 2,491 ; the Bachhils of Easauli ; 
the Saiyids of Sahaswan ; and several Banias residing at Budaun. 


KUMAEGAWAN, Pargana ami Tahsil Bxtdavs. 

A large and flourishing village on the northern borders of 
the pargana and district, standing in 28® 10' N. and 79® 9' E., 
on the west side of the metalled road leading from Budaun to 
Aonla, at a distance of ten miles north from the district head- 
quarters. The place contains a police outpost, a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, a large upper primary school, and a small 
girls’ school. Markets are held here twice a week, and 
the trade is of considerable importance owing to a large traffic in 
gw. The village, whiohis administered under the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act, contained at the last census a population of 3,883 
persons, of whom 741 were Musalmans and 54 Christians. The 
prevailing Hindu castes are Kisans and Eajputs of the Eathor 
clan. The latter are the owners of the village, and pay a revenue 
of Es. 3,119. The lands of Kumargavvan cover 2,035 acres, of 
which some 1,830 acres are cultivated, while over a hundred 
acres are under groves, which surround the village on every side. 
A small and unimportant fair takes place here on the Eam lila 
festival in Kuar. 
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from the Dabbura station on the Ouclh and Eohilkhand Eailway. 
The place stands on high ground above the valliy of the Aril, 
and the drainage is carried off by two nalas whieli unite to the 
cast of the main site. Lachhmipur has a total area of 2,141 acres, 
of which about 1,715 acres are cultivated, and is held in joint 
zamindMri tenure at a revenue of Es. 3,002. A small plot of 25 
acres is revenue-free. The place, to which the provisions of the 
Sanitation Act have been applied, possesses a lower ^nimary 
school and a small bazar with a weekly market. A fair takes 
place here on the Muharram festival. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,609 persons, of whom 1,299 were Musalmans 
and 25 Christians. The proprietors are Kayasths and Pathans, 


MIAON, Parganci Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A large agricultural village lying in 27^63^ N. and 79® 17' 
E., at the junction of the unmetalled roads leading from Usehat 
to Dataganj and from Biidaun to Jalalabad in the Shahjahanpur 
district. Another road runs south-eastwards from the village to 
Usawan on the borders of the pargana. The distance from 
Usehat is seven miles, and from the district headquarters about 
14 miles, the town of Alapur being three miles to the north-west. 
Miaon is only noticeable for the number of its inhalutauts, the 
population at the last census being 3,106 persons, of whom 404 
were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu castes being Cbamars and 
Eathor Eajputs. The latter are the owners of the village, and 
come of good stock, though the number of co-sharers is too great 
to enable them to live in comfort. The village lands are divided 
into a great number of mahals, and cover 2,939 acres, of which 
some 2,635 acres are cultivated, the revenue being Rs. 3,630. The 
place is well wooded, being 73 acres under groves, and to the 
west of the main site is a considerable stretch of water. There is 
an upper primary school in the village, but nothing else of any 
importance or interest. 

MIEZAPUR BEHTA, Pargana Islamkagab, Tahsil 
Bisauli. 

A village in the north-east of the tahsil, lying in 28® 23' IsT. 
and 78® 51' E,, on the east side of the road from Bisauli to 
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Buclaun, It contains a police-station^ a post-office^ a cattle- 
pound^ and a small bazar in which markets are held weekly* The 
thaTUty which will soon be abolished under the new scheme of dis- 
tribution, is commonly known as Faizganj, from a village of that 
name on the opposite side of the road. There is a lower primary 
school in Faizganj, and fairs take place there on the occasion 
of the Eamnaumi and Muharram. The population of Mirzapur 
Behta at the last census was 1,098 persons, including 162 Musal- 
mans. The village lands cover 1,127 acres, of which about 1,100 
are cultivated, and are assessed at Rs. 1,648; they are divided 
into four mahalsy held in Joint mmindari tenure by Banias, 
Kayasths and Khattris, Faizganj, which derives its name from 
the Eohilla chieftain, Faiz-uliah Khan, contained 1,157 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 286 were Musalmans. 


MUNDIA, Pargana and Tahsil BiSAtriii. 

A small market town in the east of the pargana, lying in 28® 
21' N. and 78® 63' E., on the west side of the road leading from 
Bisauli to Chandausi in Moradabad, at a distance of some four 
miles from the tahsil headquarters and 27 miles from Budaun, 
About a mile to the south-east flows the river Sot, on the banks 
of which the ground is swampy and untilled. As its name 
implies, Munclia is a bazar of some importance, markets being 
held twice a week ; the place is the seat of the chief Bania family 
of the pargana, who own the village and display considerable 
activity in the export of wheat and sugar to Chandausi, The 
population at the last census numbered 2,684 souls, of whom 221 
were Musalmans. There is a post-office here and two schools, one 
managed by the district board, and the other an aided indigenous 
institution ; a small fair is held on the occasion of the Eamlila 
festival The area of the village is 1,262 acres, of which 1,166 
are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs. 2,010. The main site, 
comprising 32 acres and 654 houses, has been administered under 
1866 since 1872, 'The income derived from tibe 
houses/ has averaged Rs, 680 for the' 
aninokknee 1-7-0 per 
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assessed house and Ee. 0-3-5 per head of population* The total 
income^ including the available balance^ for the same period was 
on an average Es 678^ and the expenditure Rs. 592^ the chief 
items being the maintenance of the local police force^ Es, 290; 
conservanoyj Es. 108 ; and minor improvements^ Rs. 69. The 
provisions of the Sanitation Act are also in force. 


PARAUIjI;5 Pargana and TaJisil Bisaum* 

A large village in the south of the pargana^, forming part 
of the tract which originally lay in Kot and was transferred to 
Bisaiili after the last settlement. It lies in 28® 13' N. and 78® 
66' on the east side of the road from Bilsi to Bisauli^ at a 
distance of 20 miles from Budaun and' seven miles south of the 
tahsil headquarters. The Sot flows about a mile to the east and 
the village land k drained by this river and a small tributary 
which rises some two miles to the north and flows close to the 
main site. The population at the last census numbered 2^77 
persons^ of whom 620 were Musalmans ; the prevailing Hindu 
castes are Brahmans and Bars Rajputs. • The latter are connected 
with the Bhanpur family, and still retain the proprietary rights 
sharing the village with Pathans. The total area is 3,390 acres, 
of which about 2,925 are cultivated, and 44 acres are revenue- 
free ; the remainder is assessed at Rs. 3,502. Parauli was at one 
time administered under Act XX of 1856 ; but ' the measure was 
withdrawn in 1876, though at the present time the Sanitation 
Act is in force. There is a small bazar here, in which markets 
are held ^veekly on Saturdays, and a lower primary school. 

QADIR CHAUK, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil Btoauk. 

An inconsiderable village lying in 27® 52' X. and 79® 5' 
E., in the south of the pargana^ some three miles north of the 
Ganges and about 12 miles from Budaun, with which it is con- 
nected by a metalled road. The name appears to bo derived 
from Gliulam Qadir, the famous Rohilla leader, whose connec- 
tion with the place is referred to in the district history. To the 
south of the village are the remains of a fort, which owes its 
origin to the same person. Qadir Cbauk possesses a police- 
station, a cattle-pound, and a post-office. A small fair is held 
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EAJAULA; Pargam Usehat, Tahsil Bataqabj. 

A very largo and scattered village in the centre of 
the pargana^ in 27® 60' N, and 79® 16' E, some three 
miles to the north-east of Usehat, 17 miles from Datagan and 18 
miles from the district headquarters. The road from Usehat to 
Miaon and Dataganj runs some two miles to the west^ and the 
village is approached by rough cart-tracks. The lands of 
Eajaula cover no less than 9,030 acres, of which some 7,080 acres 
are cultivated ; the revenue is Es. 6,450, the low incidence being 
due to the nature of the soil, as the place lies wholly in the belt 
of sandy hhur which traverses the pargana. It is owned hy a 
Bania lady of Lucknow, who has assigned the revenue to a 
temple at Brindaban in the Muttra district. The population 
at the last census amounted to 3,815 persons, of ^ whom 140 were 
Mnsalmans ; among the Hindus Eajputs of the Bais clan largely 
predominate, representing the former owners of the place, 
Eajaula possesses a lower primary school, a post-office, a village 
bank, and a small bazar. A fair of insignificant dimensions 
takes place here on the occasion of the Eamlila festival. 


RAJPUEA, Pargana Eajpuba, Tahsil Gunnaitb. 

The capital of the easternmost pargana of the district is a 
considerable village lying in 28® 20' N, and 78® 24' E., on the 
nnmetalled road leading from Gunnaur to Gawan, at a distance 
of some eight miles north from the former, and 56 miles from 

flows the Mahawa, a stream which 
occasionafly .d<^ great dainage by flooding the country in its 
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■vicinity* Eajpura is a purely agricultural village with a small 
weekly market. It was at one time administered under Act XS 
of 1856j but the provisions of this measure were withdrawn in 
1876. The population at the last census numbered 2,094 persons, 
of whom 883 were Musalmans, Among the Hindus are several 
Bania families of considerable wealth, derived from a monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the pargana. Eajpura possesses a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, and an upper primary 
school ; small fairs take place on the occasion of the Mulmrram 
and Dasehra festivals. The village is said to have been founded 
in the time of Akbar by Eaja Dharam Singh, the then head of 
the Bargujars of the pargana; but it is now owned by Eanias, 
who pay a revenue of Es. 1,270 on a cultivated area of some 
760 acres out of a total of 1,003 acres. 


EAJPURA Pargana^ Tahsil Gunisaub. 

This pargana occupies the north-western corner of the 
district, being bounded on the north and north-east by Morad- 
abad, on the south-east and south by Asadpur, and on the west 
by the Ganges, which separates it from the Bulandshahr district. 
It is a remote and somewhat backward tract with a total area of 
104,318 acres or 163 square miles. This figure is constantly 
liable to variations, owing to the action of the Ganges, the land 
in the neighbourhood of which is of a purely alluvial character. 

The whole pargana forms part of the alluvial basin of the 
river, and the high bhur ridge of Sambhal and Asadpur runs 
along the eastern border. It is traversed by a network of small 
streams, which act as overflow channels of the Ganges during 
the rains* The largest of these is the Mahawa, w’hich has its 
origin in Moradabad and runs through the centre of the pargana 
and during the rains is apt to do considerable damage by over- 
flowing its banks. Between this river and the Ganges there is 
no considerable stream, but the local drainage collects in the 
Burdmar, which has a running current only in the wet weather. 
East of the Mahawa there is the stream known as the Tikta or 
Nakatia, which has its origin in the jhils under the bhur cliffs 
in Sambhal and enters this pargana at Singhaula, passing through 
Bhiraoti to Join the Mahawa at Garha. , A small tributary of the 
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stream^ known as the Andhoria^ rises near Gawan and flow’s 
through Hirauni to unite with the Tikta at ArthaL There are 
no very clearly marked tracts in this pargana as in Asadpur : the 
country is more broken and more varied^ and a great deal more 
subject to inundation. Along the Ganges there is the hela or alluvial 
belt^ consisting of a thin, but rich, layer of loam dotted with 
patches of sand and tamarisk Jungle; a comparatively narrow tract, 
on which fine crops of rice, sugarcane, jrbar and wheat are raised. 
Beyond the Ida, at a small height above it, is a clean dry block 
of upstanding country in which the cultivation is close and the 
homesteads numerous; two harvests can ordinarily bo raised in 
the year, and wheat and maize are the staple erops. This tract 
is known as the hhadir, and somewhat resembles the changer in 
Asadpur, though not equally fertile ; the soil is a light friable 
loam with an occasional inclination to usar, possessing ample 
means of irrigation, as water is every wdiere close to the surface. 
Groves are comparatively scarce, and the hahul is the only wild 
tree of common growth, though in the depressions there is a small 
amount of dhaJc jangle. This hhadir runs parallel to the bela 
for the whole length of the pargana, with a breadth varying 
from one to two miles. Beyond it to the east is a remarkable 
belt of high sandy soil, about five miles long and never much 
more than a mile in breadth. It was probably an island in some 
old channel of the Ganges, and though the soil is naturally poor, 
fair crops of barley and bajra are produced on the higher 
ground, and in the lower levels, "whei'e the dhak Jungle has 
disappeared, good harvests of cane and wheat are obtained. 
There are several villages on this ridge, including Eajpura, the 
pargana capital. The eastern portion of the pargana is a low- 
lying plain, with large and straggling village areas, distant 
hamlets, and a comparatively sparse population. It is known 
locaUy as the dhaker, a name derived from the Jungle which once 
covered it and which is now slowly yielding to the plough. In 
former days the whole tract was covered with a forest named the 
Kala Dhaka, but the greater part of this has disappeared since 
the cession of the distnot, and the only compact blocks of Jungle 
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portion possesses almndant natural means of irrigation^ and 
earthen wells can be sunk everywhere with little trouble^ the 
water-level varying from eight to 14 feet. In years of light 
rains the soil retains so much moisture that no irrigation is neces- 
sary for the rcihi harvest • the land indeed is apt to suffer from too 
much moisture^ and usciv is a marked characteristic of the tract. 

At the settlement of 1836 less than 60 per cent, of the area 
was cultivated^ but since that time there has been a distinct 
improvement. A.t the last survey the area under the plough 
amounted to 61*1 per cent.^ and subsequent years have shown a 
further increase. In 1905 the land under cultivation amounted 
to 64^671 acres or nearly 62 per cent., while 21,284 acres or 33 
per cent, of the former figure bore a double crop, the increase 
under this head being especially noticeable. The grove area is 
small, aggregating 44S acres, while 29,638 acres are returned as 
culturable waste, and 9,661 acres as barren. Of the latter, 3,008 
acres are shown as actually unculturable, the remainder being 
either under water or occupied by buildings and foads. The 
irrigated area is very small in ordinary years, but when necessary 
almost all the land that requires water can obtain a sufficient 
supply^ Wells are the principal source of irrigation, and are 
usually of the unprotected variety, worked with the dhenJdi or 
lever, though in Murao villages the harwara or pot and pulley 
system is to 1)e seen. Of the two main harvests, the rahi covers 
a considerably larger area than the hJiarif. In the former the 
chief staple is wheat, followed by barley and gram ; poppy is 
almost unknown, and there are no other crops of any importance. 
The chief hharif products are hajra^ maiige, and followed 
by sugarcane, rice and cotton, wdth a small area under the coarser 
pulses, A considerable income is derived from jungle products, 
such as gum from the dhah and fifal trees, grass for thatching 
and other purposes, the fisheries of the dhaker, and even the reh 
found in the usar tracts, w^hich is collected by Manihars and 
employed in the manufacture of glass. 

Among the cultivators Ahars largely preponderate, and after 
them come Brahmans, Rajputs, Chamars, Muraos, and Khagis. 
The last are found in the north-west of the pargana; they are 
excellent husbg^ndmen^ industrious and neat in their methods^ and 
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clever in constructing wells and fences. Some G1 per cent, of 
the land is in the hands of ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, 
and of the rest a])out 114 per cent, is cultivate<l by proprietors 
and 18 per cent, by tenants-at-wilL As in Asadpur, the grain- 
rented area is considerable, though it has been greatly reduced 
of late years; it is chiefly found in the Bhiraoti and Singhaula 
estates. At the last settlement the average rent rate for 
occupancy tenants was Es. 3-2-11 per acre, and for tenants-at- 
will Es. 3-6-8; the accepted rates range from Es. 6-6-0 per acre 
of garden land in the khadir to Ee. 1-10-0 per acre of hJiur, 
Since the settlement there has been a considerable increase in the 
occupancy rental, which in 1905 averaged Es. 3-8-8, giving a 
rise of about 12 per cent.,, though this is inconsiderable as 
compared with the neighbouring pargana of Asadpur. 

The results of successive assessments may be seen in the 
appendix.* The demand at the last settlement gave an increase 
of 114 per cent, on the previous revenue, being 47-74 per cent, 
of the assets, and falling with an average initial incidence of 
Ee. 1-8-8 per acre of cultivation. The realisable revenue varies 
from time to time by reason of the alluvial mahals, which are 
14 in number and come up for revision every five years. The 
small increase in the Government demand achieved during the 
past 60 years is indicative of the slow rate of progress in this 
backward tract, and is simply due to the serious natural obstacles 
which have to be encountered : the land is of reasonable quality 
and irrigation is abundant and easy, but the whole natural 
drainage is out of gear, and the shadow of flooding is over every- 
thing, so that it is only to be expected that improvement should 
come slowly and painfully. 

The population of the pargana has increased steadily during 
the past SO years. In 1881 it contained 56,297 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 58,522 at the following census. The last enumeration 
of 1901 showed a total of 68,146 persons, of whom 30,945 were 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 60,662 
Hindus, 6,890 Musalmans, and 693 of other religions, mainly 
/ ^Jlirish^s and Ary^.'-. There are 148 villages in the parg^ii% 
but tiohb jf shz© or importance, the 
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being Bhiraoti^Gawan, Rajpnra, and Dhatiari^, each of which Ims 
Ijeen separately described. ISIarkets are held at these places, but the 
trade is small and local. As regards means of communication, 
thepargana has the benefit of the railway line from Chandansi 
to Aligarh, with a station at Dhanari in the south-east corner ; 
that at Babrala lies just within the Asaclpnr boundary, and is 
within easy reach of Rajpnra. The roads are plentiful but bad, 
as they are constantly cut up by the annual floods. Through the 
north runs the old unmetalled highway from Aligarh to Morad- 
abad, now in an indifferent condition. It is joined at Gawan by 
two roads, one of which runs south to Rajpnra and Balirala, and 
the other east to Bhiraoti and Dhanari stations. Tlie first-named 
road crosses the Ganges by a ferry at Chaopnr, opj)osite Anup- 
shahr in the Bulandshahr district, and on this point two other 
roads converge, one leading from Chandausi, and the other from 
Gunnaur, Sahaswan and Budaun. 

Pargana Rajpura was formed at the cession of the district 
in 1801 from parts of pargana Gunnaur added to the taluqa of 
Majhaula, which formerly belonged to Bahjoi in Moradabad. 
Under the Rohilla administration Rajpura had begun to emerge 
from its obscure and general backwardness, and had already 
showed signs of improvement and prosperity, when the misrule of 
the Oudh government caused a retrogression. When handed over 
to the British it was as badly cultivated and thinly populated as 
at any stage of its history. In former days the pargana was 
divided between the Ahars and the Bargujar Rajputs from the 
Bulandshahr district. The former have largely supplanted their 
Rajput neighbours, and still possess a large proportion of the area. 
Their chief family is that of Bhiraoti, but the estate has been split 
up into several portions ; the three chief members of the house own 
together 67 mahah assessed at Rs. 22,297. Of the Bargujars the 
Raja of Anupshahr held a large property at one time, but his 
descendants have parted with most of the land. The Musalman 
Bargujars of Pindrawal in Bulandshahr, members of the great 
Lalkhani family, own seven mahals^ ^ revenue of Rs. 4,322 

and 91 others are held by the Hindu Bargujats. The only other 
large proprietor is a Bania of Gawan, has 12 mahah assessed 
■at Rs. 8,192* At the present tinje^lbe 143 villages of lihe pargiwaa 
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are divided into 223 majials^ and of the latter 62 are held by 
single proprietors, 81 are joint mmmdari^ 58 are held in perfect, 
and 22 in imperfect pattidari tenure. Of the various proprietary 
castes, Ahars own 95 mahctls in whole or part, Rajputs 91, Banias 
43, Brahmans 31, and Miisalmans 29, the majority being Sheikhs 
and including the Sheikhupur family who have a small property here. 


EAMZANPUR, Pargana Ujhani, Tahsil EiTBAiJJsr. 

This village belongs to the eastern half of the pargana, and 
lies in 27® 56' 'S, and 79® 6' E,, a short distance to the east of 
the metalled road leading from Budaun to Qadir Chauk, and 
nine miles south from the district headquarters. It is of little 
importance, possessing nothing beyond an upper primary school. 
The population at the last census numbered 2,084 persons, of 
•whom 1,160 were Musalmans, chiefly Sheikhs. The village has a 
total area of 1,911 acres, of which 1,750 are cultivated, as much 
as 50 acres being under groves. The le venue is Rs. 2,le50, and 
is paid by Sheikhs and Saiyids; but the whole is assigned to a 
family of Bareilly Kayasths, who also receive the revenue of bix 
other malials in this pargana. 


RASAULI, Pargana Kot, Tahsil Sahaswak. 

RasauK lies in the south of the pargana, adjoining the 
borders of Ujhani and situated in 28® 4' N. and 78® 59' E., some 
two miles east of the unmetalled road from Ujhani to Bilsi, at 
a distance of six miles south-east from the latter and nine miles 
west from Budaun, It is a purely agricultural village, remarkable 
only for its size. The population at the last census numbered 
3,326 persons, including 294 Musalmans and 14 Christians. The 
place contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which large 
markets are held twice a week. The village lands cover 3,967 
acres, of which some 3,590 acres are cultivated, much of the 
remainder being under groves, which surround the main site on 
every side. The revenue is Rs. 5,830; a portion of the village is 
held by Sheikhs, but the larger part belongs to a community of 
Bachhils, who are almost the only Rajput family of the pargana 
now in prosperous circum^t^ces, and have added to their posses- 
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EASULPTJE.KALAiSr^ Fargana and Tahsil Sahabwam. 

This is the largest Tillage of the pargana^ and lies in 28*^ IV 
X and 78^ 38^ between the Chhoiya and Mahawa rivers^ 
which unite about a mile to the east. It is a wholly agricultural 
placoj three miles north of Zarifnagar police-station and the road 
from Buclaun to Guimanr; at a distance of 13 miles from Sahaswan 
and 37 miles from the headquarters of the district. Its sole claim 
to mention is the size of its population^ which in 1901 numbered 
2,680 souls, including 627 Mnsalmans, 63 Christians, and a large 
commuriity of Ahars. The place was founded by Sheikhs, whose 
descendants still hold the village, though a portion is now owned by 
Banias. These Sheikhs were originally Ahars from Asadpur, and 
are one of the chief branches of a family which holds a considerable 
amount of property in the pargana. In former years they indulged 
in indigo speculations and setup a factory here ; but it has long been 
abandoned and is now in ruins. Rasulpiir Kalan, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjoining village of Rasulpur Dudhi and from 
Rasulpur Bela near Sahaswan, possesses a weekly market, but ' 
nothing else of importance. The area is 696 acres, of which about 
566 acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Es. 1,000* 

RUDAIN, Fargana IsIiAHKA.gab, Tahsil Bisatjli. 

A considerable village in the south of the pargana, lying in 
28^ 17^ 17. and 78® 47' E., at a distance of four miles south-east 
from Islamnagar and nine miles west from Bisauli. On either 
side of the village run the roads from Islamnagar to Bisauli 
and Budaun, with the latter of which Rudain is connected by a 
short branch, continuing southwards to Sahaswan. The place is 
administered under the provisions of the Sanitation Act, and 
possesses an upper primary school and a bazar of some local 
importance. The lands of Rudain cover 2,476 acres and are 
divided into four mahals of equal size with a cultivated area of 
about 2,230 acres, and a total assessment of Rs, 4,336, one being 
held in single zamindari and the rest in imperfect tenure. 
The main site stands in the centre of the village amid a cluster 
of groves, and at the last census the total population was 3,096, 
of whom 848 were Musalmans and 30 Christians ; the prevailing 
castes are Brahmans and Chamars. The proprietors of the village 
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are Banias, Khattris and Rajputs. A small fair takes place here 
on the occasion of the Eamuaumi festival. 


SADULLAH6ANJ, Pargana Salemptjb, Tahsil Dataganj. 

A village in the north of the tahsil, lying in 28° 8' IST. and 
79° 26' E., some two miles west of the Eamganga and eight 
miles north from Dataganj. It is connected with the tahsil 
headquarters by an unmetalled road, while another runs south- 
west through Hasanpur to Budaun. The latter is almost impass- 
able in the rains, and the second road to Budaun leading through 
Bilhat has been abandoned recently. Sadullahganj stands on 
slightly raised ground between the Eamganga and Narha rivers ; 
but owing to the marshy and malarious nature of the surrounding- 
country the climate of the place is very unhealthy and the 
inhabitants suffer much from fever. It derives its name from 
Sadullah Khan, one of the younger sons of Ali Muhammad, 
having formed part of his jagir before the conquest of the 
district by the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. At present it is chiefly 
noticeable as containing a police-station, though this will shortly 
be abolished under the new scheme of distribution ; a post-office, 
a cattle-pound, and an upper primary school. Small markets 
are held here twice a week, and an inconsiderable gathering takes 
place on the Ramlila festival in Knar, The population in 1901 
numl)ered 1859 persons, of whom 116 were Musalmans and 19 
Christians, The principal inhabitants are Bargujar Rajputs, the 
owners of the village. The lauds of Sadullahganj are 1,136 acres 


, SAHASWAN, Pargana and Tahsil Sahaswan. 

The capital of the pargana and the headquarters of the tahsil 
of the same name is a consideralde town standing in 28° 4' N". 
and 78° 45' E,, a short distance from the north or left bank of the 
Mahawa river. The place is built on either side of the main road 
from Budaun and Ujhani to Gunnaur and Anupshahr, of which 
the portion from Sahaswain to Budaun is metalled, the distance 
from the headquarters being 24 miles.' Other roads lead to BilsL 
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the way to KaBganj in Etah. The town is in reality a collection 
of scattered villages, thirteen in number, which constitute the 
various muhallcts of the municipality. Among the chief of 
these are Chamarpura and Saifullahganj to the north of the 
road, Akbarabad to the south, and Shahbazpur, some distance 
to the east. Others are known as Bhagta Nagia, Gopalganj, 
fFaliangirabad, Nawada, Isapur, the Qazi mulialla^ Patti 
Qanungoyan and Patti Yaqin Muhammad. To the north-west, 
adjoining Chamarpura and the last-mentioned portion, is the 
great Dhand which is the largest in the pargana. The 
town stands at the junction of the hhw tract with the alluvial 
soil that fringes the Ganges, and the place is naturally unhealthy, 
Imt much has been done in recent years to improve the drainage 
system. Although the lewl is low, Sahas wan appears to staml 
on an eminence, as there is a considera])le slope towards tlui 
river.'. 

The town is a place of undoubted antiquity, an<l tradition 
relates that it was founded by a Hindu chieftain named Sahasra- 
bahu, who according to one account was a king of Sankisa, aii<l 
came here on a hunting expedition. He is said to have built the 
fort and town, his city being represented by an earthen mound In 
the Qazi muhalla, and to have been afterwards killed by one Parasu- 
rama. These names are, however, in all probability mythical, 
l>ut it ai>pears certain that there was a considerable town here 
l>efore the coming of the Musalmans, A very ancient tempi© 
stands on the banks of the Dhand jhilj between the lake and the 
Bisauli road ; it is held in great veneration, and attached to it is a 
bathing tank, where fairs take place in the month of Phagun. 
The tank contains number of fish called singij which are held 
sacred, and scattered about are several sati monuments* Tlie 
old Musalmaii l)uildings include three mosques and several tombs. 
The most ancient is that of a religious mendicant known as 
Miyan Sahib, standing in Bhagta Nagla, w'Hle another, called 
the Rauza Piranpir, is to be seen in Patti Yaqin Muhammad. 
Sahaswaii became the seat of several Musalman families, most of 
whom are no^v in a decayed condition. The leading house is 
that of Hidayat Ali Khan, who is locally known as Kaw^ab. 
Another family, which is in more prosperous circumstances, is 
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that of the Saiyicls of the Qazi muhalla ; the Sheikhs of Sahaswan 
are for the most ])art converted Ahars. In 1824 Sahaswan was 
selected as the headquarters of the present district of Bndaun, the 
chief reason assigned for the choice being ^^the proximity oi jhil 
and jungle shooting/’ This very fact led to its downfall, for it 
was* found to be very malarious and unhealthy during the rains. 
Tn 1838 the headquarters were permanently fixed at Bxidaun, and 
Sahaswan lapsed into insignificance. The collector’s house was 
sold to a native of the place, and in 1845 was destroyed by fire ; 
all that remains of the old civil station is a small English 
graveyard. 

The population of Sahaswan at the census of 1853 numbered 
7,452 souls, but it would appear that the boundaries were then 
much smaller. In 1865 the total had risen to 17,422 | but sub- 
sequently a decline set in, the number of inhabitants dropped to 
17,063 in 1872, and afterwards to 14,605 in 1881. The place 
then recovered, and ten years later the population was 16,601, 
while at the last census the town contained 18,004 inhabitants, of 
whom 9,706 were Musalmans, 8,067 Hindus, 122 Christians, and 
109, chiefly Aryas, of other religions. The town possesses no 
commercial importance. Markets are held twice a week in Shah- 
bazpur and weekly in Chamarpura and S’aifullahganj, at both of 
which cattle arc brought for sale. The trade of the place long 
ago passed to the more important mart of Bilsi, and the con- 
struction of the railways has exercised a still more adverse 
influence. The only manufacture is that of itr or otto of roses, 
jasmine, and keora or SGrew-i)ine, which are largely grown in 
the gardens adjoining the town. Formerly one or two indigo 
concerns were started by the Musalman proprietors, but these 
have all broken down. The principal buildings of the place 
include the tahsil, the muiisif’s court, a branch dispensary, and a 
sarai} all in Bhagta Nagla ; the police-station, which is a square 
two-storeyed building, a cattle-pound, and a middle school, in 
Isapur ; and a post-office, located near the tahsil. For many 
years there was a Government distillery here. There is also a 
masonry bungalow built in 1861, which is used as a rest-house by 
the district ofificials, and to the west of the town, by the Gunnaur 
,^ 0 n^^|^-ground, Several ether ^ ^duca^tional 
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institutions are to be found in Sahaswau^ including four lower 
primary schools for boys supported by the municipalityj in 
Shahbazpur^ Saifullahganj, Mohiuddinpur^ and Qazitola; an 
aided school in AkbarabacI, and two municipal girls’ schools in 
the last-mentioned quarter and Saifullahganj. A central village 
bank^ with sixteen affiliated societies, was started experimentally 
at Sahaswan in 1905: it already shows promise of success, 
having in 1906 nearly 400 members and a subscribed capital of 
more than Rs. 4,000. 

The town was constituted a municipality in 1872, and is now 
administered under Act I of 1900. Its affairs are managed by a 
board of 13 members, of whom nine are elected, and the rest, 
including the chairman, are appointed by Government. The 
chief source of income is the tax on circumstances and property, 
while other sums are derived from rents of shops and 

houses, pounds and the sale of refuse. The statement showing 
the main heads of income and expenditure for each year since 
1890-91 will be found in the appendix."^ 


SAHASWAN Pargana^ TcUisil Sahaswaj^. 

This pargana forms the western and larger portion of the 
Sahaswan tahsil, and comprises a wide stretch of country extend- 
ing along the banks of the Ganges, which forms the boundary 
between this district and those of Aligarh and Etah, fromUjhani 
to the south-east to Asadpur on the north-west. To the north 
lies Islamnagar and to the north-east and east pargana Kot. The 
area is liable to constant changes by reason of fluvial action, and 
the total was permanently reduced in 1894 by the transfer of 33 
villages, involving some 40 square miles, to pargana Asadpur of 
the Gunnaur tahsil. In 1905 the area of Sahaswan was 182,028 
acres or 284*4 square miles, the pargana l)eing still the largest in 
the district. 

At the same time it is probably the worst. The pargana 
.consists of two clearly -defined tracts. ’All along the eastern 
boundary runs a high ridge of sandy hhur, entering from Asad- 
pur on the north and running in a south-easterly direction into 
Ujhani. Ifc is ao vinbrokea stretch of high sand four or five 
•Appendix, Table XVI. 
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miles in widths rising gently from the fertile plateau of the kcitchr 
beyonclj and terminating on its outer flank in a steep cliflF, below 
which lies the second tracts the khddir of the Ganges. I he hliv/r 
zone is of a very inferior description^ being thinly populated ^ 
sparsely wooded^ with poor and scanty hamlets^ and practically 
devoid of irrigation. The cultivation is fluctuating and scat- 
tered^ tillage being obstructed by great stretches of coarse thatching 
grass^ by the rapid growth of hans and other noxious weeds^ and 
by the numerous wild animals that infest the country. On the 
eastern edge of the bJmr is a low depression in which runs a slug- 
gish stream called the Aswar, joining the Bhainsaur near Bilsi 
in pargana Kot^ from which point the channel becomes more 
marked as the south-eastern extremity of the pargana is reached. 
On the west below the hhur cliflf is a long string of irregular 
morasses known as the Kaclwara. At first they take a definite 
channel occupied by the Chhoiya^ but this stream soon joins the 
Mahawa and then turns south-west; and from that point onwards 
the drainage is pent up in marshes and jhils^ of which the largest 
is the Dhand outside the town of Sahaswan. Owing to the 
absence of any natural outlet, the tract suffers from saturation, 
though relief is afforded at intervals by small rivulets which cut 
diagonally across to the jMahawa. The soil is either sandy or a 
kind of clay, and the crops grown in this part are inferior; no 
hamlets can be Imilt in the low ground and the higher levels 
l)etwecn the jhlls are generally covered with dh<(;h jungle, the 
cultivation being uiainly in the hands of tenants from the hhur 
uplands. 

Beyond this hollow lies the khadir proper. This varies in 
breadth from five to eight miles, and is bisected I:)y the Mahaw'a, 
a tortuous and destructive stream which invariably overflows its 
banks during the rains, damaging the autumn crops and fre- 
quently retarding the winter sowings. The inundations of the 
Mahawa are in no way beneficial, as the deposit left behind is a 
coarse sand, and in places reh is apt to make its appearance* 
The soil of the khadir is mainly an inferior loam, in which barley 
and hajra are the chief staples. In the immediate neighbourhood 
, of the river the ground is sandy and uneven, and in the extreme 
' Sohti ’ it bcoomes^^' abs0tefel|^''mifortilc. On the higher ’gtound 
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between the Mahawa and Kadwara the soil is har«:ior^ cultivation 
alternating with patches of ‘usar and dhak or palm Jungle. It 
yields, however, good crops of wheat, juar and rice, ^vHio round 
the town of Sahaswan is some of the best suburban cultivation in 
the district. 

Between the Mahaw'a and the Ganges is a tract of some 30 
villages known as the Baiswara. This was originally a strong- 
hold of Bais Rajputs, and is still largely occupies! b}' the clan, 
though many of them have become converts to Islam. Here the 
soil is a rich loam, with ample means of irrigation, while drain- 
age is provided by the Aka, a small tributary of the Mahawa. 
Little damage is done by flooding, and such inundations as occur 
come from the Ganges rather than from the Mahawa; m<tr is 
fairly common, but the tract is perhaps the most stable part of 
the pargana. 

Beyond this again lies the rich alluvial bela that fringes the 
Ganges. It is annually submerged and fertilized by the river’s 
overflow^, and is marked by a number of nalaa and watercourses 
w^hieh change their channels from time to time. The upper portion, 
Icnowm locally as the dmida, is free from d iluvial action, and 
produces without any need of irrigation fine crops of rice, sugar- 
cane and other staples. Great progress has been made here of 
late years, and rents are high. Below the danda lies a stretch 
of purely alluvial loam spread over a bed of sand. The latter is 
of varying thickness, but of great fertility, though there is always 
some danger of overcropping, and consequently this portion of 
the pargana, though very rich, is to some extent precarious. 

Taken as a whole, 38*6 per cent, of the area consists of sandy 
blmr, 3*7 per cent, of clay, and the rest of loam; the last is a 
somewhat wnde term, as the quality varies greatly in different 
places. Under such conditions it is only natural that the stand- 
ard of development should be low. At the settlement of 1835 
no more than 40 per cent, of the area was cultivated, and though 
considerable progress was effected in after years, the last assess- 
ment showed a cultivated area of only 57*7 per cent. Since that 
time matters have markedly improved. In 1906 the area under 
the plough w’-as 135,266 acres or 74 per cent., while 23,500 acres 
bore a double crop. Of the remainder, 32,257 acres, including 
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5,309 acres of current fallow and 994 acres under groves, are 
classed as culturable waste; and 14,605 acres as barren, though 
of this all but 4,126 acres were covered with water or occupied by 
village sites, roads and the like. It should be noted, ho^rever 
that the spread of cultivation is far from permanent, and a series 
of unfavourable seasons would inevitably result in the abandon- 
ment of a large proportion of the hhw' lands. Generally speak- 
ing, the bhur is unirrigable, except for small patches round the 
hamlets. In the hela, on the other hand, the natural moisture of 
the soil usually obviates the need for irrigation, and in the 
hhadir little is required in years of good rainfall. The Baiswara 
is regularly watered by means of wells, which are fairly durable 
and are worked by means of bullocks. In the Mahawa valley, 
which is more or less a dry tract, small temporary wells are 
employed, serving a very limited area and having only a brief 
existence. Of the two harvests the kharif covers a somewhat 
larger area than the rabi. The main staples are bajra and juar, 
the former largely predominating in the Wmr circle ; while other 
crops that deserve notice are rice, maize, sugarcane and cotton. 
In former days both cotton and indigo were extensively produced, 
but of late years the land has been devoted to other products. 
In the rabi most of the area is occupied by wheat and barley, to 
which may be added gram and poppy, the latter being extens- 
ively grown in the better portions of the khadir. 

Among the cultivators of the pargana Ahars very largely 
preponderate, holding nearly one-half of the land. Next, but at a 
long distance, come Pathans, Muraos, Chamars, Sheikhs, Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, Kahars and Lodhs, At the time of the settlement 
66 per cent, of the land was cultivated by ex-proprietary and occu- 
pancy tenants, 14 per cent, by proprietors, and 29 par cent, by 
tenants-at-will ; and since that time the occupancy area has but 
little increased. The rents are generally low, as both in the bhur 
and beta fixed customary rates are to he found. At the last 
i occupancy tenants paid on an average Ks, 2-7-0 per 
b, while a still lower rate was paid by tenants-at-will, owing 
of^eompetitidn. There has been some inoreasq 
- extent * 



Saliaswan Pargana, 


llie precarious nature of the pargana is well illustrated by 
the small enhancemeub of revenue at successive settlements.* In 
early years the tract was over-assessed, and in 1836 a substantial 
reduction was found necessary. At the last assessment an 
increase of 16 per cent, was obtained, the revenue being 464 per 
cent, of the assets and giving an initial incidence of Ee. 1-2-11 
per acre of cultivation. The demand varies from time to time 
owing to the presence of 33 alluvial makals, which come up for 
revision every five years, f 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1872 num- 
liered 103,179 souls, but in 1881 tliis had dropped to 95,974. 
It rose again ten years later to 98,583, and in 1901 the total 
was 114,046, of whom 52,104 were females. Hindus numbered 
86,785, while Musalmans are more numerous than usual, aggregat- 
ing 26,575 persons, the remaining 685 being chiefly Christians 
and Aryas. The pargana contains 319 villages, but the only 
town is Sahaswan, and no other places are of any size except 
Easulpur Kalan and Zarifnagar, which are separately described. 
There are a few small markets, but the trade is quite unimportant, 
the chief exports being raw sugar and ghi. Means of communi- 
cation are some^rhat poor, though they have been improved, as 
regards the southern villages, by the opening of the metre-gauge 
railway from Bareilly to Soron. A metalled road connects 
Sahasw^an with Ujhani, and a branch from this leads to Bilsi, 
taking off at Aliganj, whence an unmetalled road rims south to 
Sahaswan road station. Similar roads connect Sahaswan with 
Gunnaur, Islamnagar, Bisauli, Bilsi, Kachhla and Kasganj, the 
last crossing the Ganges by a ferry. 

The history of the pargana is practically identical ivith that 
of the district generally. It passed into the hands of the Eohillas 
in 1748, and after the death of Ali Muhammad was held by 
Abdullah Khan, In 1774 it was annexed by the Kawab Wazir 
of Oudh, and in 1801 wms ceded to the British, being at first 
included in the Bareilly district. In 1824 a new district was 
formed with headquarters at Sahaswan, -whence a transfer was 
subsequently made to Budaun. Sahaswan is an old Musalman 
town, and for a lotig period Muhammadans have been thn 
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principal proprietors. Many of them were originally Hindus^ 
chiefly Aliars and Bais Rajputs. The 319 villages are now 
divided into 566 malmlsy and of the latter 104 are owned by 
single proprietors, 259 arc joint mmindari^ 138 are perfect, 
and 56 impeviect pattidari, while two arc bhaiyachara and the 
remaining seven are revenue-free. The last arc all small and 
lie in the villages of Loharpura, Shabbazpur, eTahangirabad, 
Kanksi and Abhanpur. The largest property in the pargana 
is that of the Sahaswan Sheikhs, who own eleven mcthals assessed 
at Rs. 3,317. Next comes a Bania of Sahaswan, with 14 mahals 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2,478 ; and then the Saiyids of the same 
place, who have 15 mahals with a net revenue demand of Rs. 
1,803. Altogether Musalmans have land in 415 mahals^ Banias 
in 177, Ahars in 130, Rajputs in 121, Kayasths in 87, and 
Brahmans in 84. The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Gaur and 
Katehria clans. 


SAHASWAN Tahsil. 

This is the west central subdivision of the district, and is 
composed of the two parganas of Sahas\van and Kot, each of which 
forms the subject of a separate article. It is bounded on the 
north by Bisauli, on the west by Gunnaur, on the east and south- 
east by tahsil Budaiin, and on the soutli l)y the Ganges, vrhich 
separates it from the Aligarh and Etah districts. The total 
area in 1905 was 272,908 acres or 42(r9 square miles, though 
this is liable to alteration on account of fluvial action in pargana 
Sahaswan. 

Though of a compact shape, the tahsil presents very diverse 
natural features. The whole of Kot lies in the central uplaml 
tract known as the hatehVy and this passes in Sahaswan into the 
high ridge of unfertile bhur, which runs along the whole bound- 
ary of that pargana. Below the bhwr lies the khadir of the 
Ganges, a tract of very varying quality, fully described in 
the account on Sahaswan pargana. Besides the Ganges, the 
principal rivers are the Mahawa and Chhoiya in the khadir^ the 
Bhainsaur, which separates the southern portion of Kot from 
Sahaswan, ami the Sot, which flou's along the north-eastern 
.boundary.' ■ , ' 
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The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district for criminal and 
revenue purposes, and is in the charge of a full-powered deputy 
collector and magistrate. There is a tahsildar stationed at 
Sahas wan, with criminal and revenue powders of the third and 
second class respectively, while at the present time Sahibzada 
Saadat Ali Khan is an honorary magistrate for the Bilsi police 
circle. Civil jurisdiction is in the hands of the munsif of 
Sahaswan, who is subordinate to the judge of Shahjahanpur. 
Under existing arrangements there are police-stations at Sahaswan, 
Zarifnagar and Bilsi, while parts of the tahsil arc included in 
the circles of Ujhani and Budaun. On the other hand, that 
of Zarifnagar extends into Asadpur, and a few villages of 
Islamnagar are under the supervision of the Bilsi police. 

In 1863 tahsil SahasAvan had a population of 195,655 inhabit- 
ants, and since that time there have been constant fluctuations. 
In 1865 the total had dropped to 190,997, but in 1872 it rose 
again to 203,383. A decline was again observed in 1881, when 
the population was 192,131, while ten years later it was 193,070. 
The last enumeration of 1901 showed that it had remained 
stationary. The number of inhabitants was 193,628, of w’-honi 
88,705 were females. Classified according to religions, there 
\vQxe 167,002 Hindus, 34,924 Musalmans, 1,132 Christians, 412 
Aryas, and 158 Jains. The most numerous Hindu castes are 
Ahars, 34,665; Ghamars, 25,688; Muraos, 21,511; Brahmans, 
10,401; and Rajputs, 7,837. The last are drawn from many 
clans, the best represented being Chauhans, Katehrias, Gaurs, 
and Bais. Other numerous castes are Banias, Kahars, Gaclariyas, 
Pams, and Barhais. Among the Musalmans the foremost place 
is taken by Pathans, of whom there "wei'e 8,883, and next come 
Sheikhs, Julahas and Faqirs. The great bulk of the population 
is purely agricultural, and very few persons are engaged in 
commerce. The census returns show 70 per cent, as directly 
dependent on agriculture, and the only other occupations deserv- 
ing mention are general labour and cotton-weaving. 

The tahsil contains the municipal town of Sahaswan and 
the notified area of Bilsi, but no other place of any size or 
importance. There are several largo villages, such as Behta 
Goshain and Khalld\^'a, to which the Sauitatioii Act has been 
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applied, aud other overgrown agrionltnral communities, such as 
Sirasaul, Easauli, and Easulpur Kalan, which have been separ- 
ately described. The markets, fairs, post-offices and schools of 
the tahsil will be found in the appendix. 

The subdivision lies beyond the railway, though the line 
from Budaun to Soron is withiir easy reach of the southern 
border, roads connecting Sahaswan and Bilsi with the various 
stations. The chief highway is the metalled road from Ujhani 
to Sahaswan, with a branch taking off at Aliganj, aud thence 
leading to Bilsi and Bisauli. Of the unmetalled roads the chief 
are those connecting Bilsi with Budaun aud Islamnagar, and 
Sahaswan with Gunuaur, Islamnagar and Bisauli. Tliere are 
road inspection bungalows at the two towns. 


SAIDPUR, Pargana Satasi, Tahsil Bisauli. 

This largo village stands some distance to the oast of the 
unmetalled road from Budaim to -Bisauli, in 28° 14' W. aud 79° 
2' E., being 16 miles north-west from Budaun and seven miles 
from the tahsil headquai-ters. A branch road leads due north 
from the village to Bagren and the Karengi station on the 
railway. Saidpur is chiefly remarkable for the number of its 
inhabitants, of whom there were at the last census 3,182 including 
2,455 Musalmans aud 26 Christians, The former are Sheikhs 
and Saiyids j they are in poor circumstances, but are turbulent 
folk who give a good deal of trouble in the law courts, The 
place is the home of a family of Kayasths, who in former times 
held a considerable estate in this district and in Bareilly. Of 
recent years, liowever, they have lost ground, and their share in 
the village has been sold to Amaruath Sah of JSTaini Tal, while the 
remainder is held by Pathans. The village lands have an area of 
1,085 acres, of which some 860 are under cultivation, while no 
less than 115 acres are under groves j the revenue is Es. 1,268. 
Saidpur, which is administered under the Sanitation Act, possLses 
a middle vernacular school and a bazar in which markets are 

?^^J^wice a week • a smdlfairtakes place here on the occasion of 

Ae Janmashtami %tival in Bhadon. It is proposed to movQ- 
-the poHce-statiop^,fiAin;^7a^irgan|^ place, when the new 
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SALEMPUR^ Pargancf, Salempttb., Tah.nl DATAaAKj. 

The place which gives its name to the ]>argana is a village 
Ijdng in 28"^ V N. and 79® 26' E., at a distance of two miles 
south-east from the tahsil headquarters and 19 miles from Budaun. 
It has long ceased to be of any importance^ at any rate since 
1833^ when the tahsil was removed from here to Dataganj. The 
place consists of a collection of mud houses with an old mound 
^ to the south-west^ on which arc to be seen the remains of the mud 
fort^ wdiero the Government offices were once located. At the 
last census Salempur contained a population of 1^322 inhabitants, 
of whom 75 w^ere Musalmans. There is a low^er primary school 
here, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The 
proprietors are Janghara Rajputs, who ]3ay a revenue of Rs. 1,108. 
The village lands occupy an area of 768 acres, of which some 
680 are cultivated, while 107 acres are revenue-free. 


SALEMPUR Pargana^ Tahsil Data 0 ANJ. 

This is the easternmost pargana of the district, and comprises 
the northern and larger portion of the Dataganj tahsil. It is 
bounded on the south by Usehat, on the west by pargana Budaun, 
on the north by the Bareilly district, and on the east by the 
river Ramganga, which separates it from Shahjahanpur. The 
j'iver forms the boundary for the greater portion of its length, 
but elsewhere the dividing line is artificial, owing to frequent 
changes in the channel. The same cause accounts for continual 
fliuctuations in the total area of the pargana, wffiich in 1906 
amounted to 142,620 acres or 222^7 square miles. 

In its general appearance Salempur is a flat and fairly 
fertile plain covered in places with dhah jungle and dotted with 
numerous ponds and j Mis. The south-east corner, which forms part 
of the old taluqa of Hazratpur, lies on a high plain of loam soil, 
while the remainder belongs to the alluvial region of the Eam- 
ganga, the level being genei’ally lower than that of other parganas. 
The tract is traversed by a network of rivers, streams, rain 
torrents. The largest and most important is the Ramganga, an 
eccentric and capricious river, which causes immense damage by 
shifting its channels or overflowing its banks in time of fl.ood. 
The priucipal the Nf^rha, which intersects th^ 
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ihe Anl is a perennial stream, but is usually fordable except in 
the rains, and the IsTarha sometimes comes down in heavy floods, 
but is extensively used for irrigation during the cold weather. 

The pargana is divided into three Well-defined tracts. The first 
of these is the khddir of the Eamgaiiga, subject to fluvial action. 
The bank of the river is generally sandy, covered in places with 
tamarisk, but further inland fine rabi harvests are reaped on the 
thin alluvial loam. There are few hamlets in this belt, and the 
cultivators come mostly from the upland plateau ; the mahals 
of the Tchrediv are all treated as alluvial and are subject to quin- 
quennial revisions of settlement. The khadir terminates in a 
well marked bank, above which is an extensive plain stretching 
westwards to the Aril and joining the hatehr on the right bank 
in the south-east. Here close cultivation alternates with dhak 
jungle and grassy wastes, but the country is full of populous and 
prosperous homesteads : the prevailing soil is a firm and product- 
ive loam, sinking in places into a rich clay. The water level 
is everywhere high, so that temporary '^Wls can be sunk 
without difficulty, and two harvests are usually obtained in the 
year, though the kharif is often endangered by floods. The 
third tract is that known as the hankati, extending from the 
Aril to the borders of Budann and Usehat. It was once covered 
with a dense forest, and in numerous places patches of dhah and 
thorn jungle are to be seen. The soil is a dry, hard and heavy 
clay, in many cases yielding a scanty outturn, irrigated chiefly 
from ponds, and producing mainly wheat and rice On the 
whole, 21-3 per cent, of the area has a clay soil, while the remain- 
der is loam, the extent of sandy hhw being extremely small 
In 1^4 the cultivated area amounted to 60 per cent, of the 

- ttoteworthy improvement has, bete 
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cent. During the subsequent years progress has been well 
maintaiuorl, and in 1905 as much as 109,563 acres or 7G'S per 
cent, were under the plough, while 23,750 acres bore a double 
crop. The i-emaining area comprises 21,102 acres returned as 
culturable waste, including current fallow and 1,218 acres under 
groves; and 11,865 acres as barren, although, all of this save 
3,538 acres -were either under water or occupied by villages, 
roads and the like. Irrigation is obtained principally from wells, 
but the tanks and streams supply a larger area than in any other 
pargana. The extent of irrigation depends on the nature of the 
monsoon and the winter rains ; in time of need unprotected 
wells can be constructed almost everywhere, while the rivers ren- 
der the villages on their banks secure. The tract therefore does 
not suffer from drought, but is more liable to injury on account 
of excessive moisture. The rabi is by far the more important 
harvest, the chief crops being wheat, gram and barley, while 
a large area is under poppy, especially on the higher lands. 
In the hharif rice takes the lead, followed by jimr, hajm and 
sugarcane, the last showing a particularly high percentage. 

Of the various cultivating castes in the pargana Eajputs hold 
by far the largest area, their cultivation, which extends to 
over 46,000 acres, being to a considerable extent proprietary. 
Then come Brahmans, the preponderance of the higher castes being 
very marked, and then Chamars, Muraos, Pathans, Ahars, 
Gadariyas and Sheikhs. At the last settlement 62-6 per cent, of 
the land was tilled by ex-proprietary and occupancy tenants, 
20*6 per cent, by owners, 26‘4 per cent, by tenants-at-will, while the 
remainder was rent-free. In subsequent years privileged tenants 
have lost ground slightly, and the proportion held by them is now 
comparatively low; though this is mainly due to the increase of 
cultivation. The average rental is much the same as in the 
adjoining pargana of Budaun, being about Es. 6'66 per acre for 
tenants-at-wiU, and representing an increase of about twelve per 
cent, since the settlement, while for occupancy tenants it is about 
one rupee less. 

The changes in the revenue demand from time to time will 
be found in the appendix.* In 1834 and 1836 when Salempur 
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anfl Hazratpur were settled respectivety, the total for the whole 
pargana was Rs. 1,35,957, but this proved too high aud a revision 
was made in 1842. A very slight enhancement was taken in 
1870, bnt at the last settlement it was found necessary to impose 
an increase of 374 per cent. Even this represented only 45'34 per 
cent, of the assessable assets, and gave an incidence of Re. 1-13-2 
per acre of cultivation, the present figure being considerably 
lower.* The demand is liable to vary from time to time, as the 
56 mahals along the Ramganga are treated as alluvia,! and come 
up for revision every five year's. 

At the census of 1872 the pargana contained 113 858 
inhabitants. The total dropped to 108,904 in 1881, but rose again 
at the next census to 120,032. The last enumeration of 1901 
showed a further increase, as the pargana then had a population 
of 132,221, of whom 60,487 were females. This figure included 
117,885 Hindus, 13,037 Musalmans and 1,299 others, chiefly 
Christians and Aryas. There are 301 villages, Imt the only 
town is Dataganj, and that is of no great size, Sadullahganj 
and Hazratpur have been separately mentioned, as also has 
Chitri, while a few other large villages, such as Bhatauli, Baksena 
and Daharpur possess small local markets. Means of communi- 
cation are defective, as the pargana possesses neither railway 
nor metalled road. The principal highway is that from Budauu 
to Dataganj aud Bela Dandi-ghat on the Ramganga, where a 
bridge of boats gives access to the Shahjahanpur district. This 
road is crossed by one leading from Sadullahganj to Dataganj 
and Usehat, and two other small roads run from Budaun to 
Sadullahganj and Baksena. The north of the pargana is within 
reach of the Ghatpuri station of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun 
Railway, while on the east that of Pitambarpur in Bareilly is 
about eight miles distance from Sadullahganj. In former days 
there was some traffic on the Ramganga, but this has now declini 
to very insignificant proportions. 

In the time of Akbar the pargana was included partly in 
; Budaun and partly in Saneha of the present Bareilly district 
that mate? being a portion of the Sambhal sarhar. When the 
' ^I^llas; obtained possession of the tract, in 1748, Salempur , 
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became a separate pargaiia; and was afterwards held by Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan. On his defeat and death it passed into the hands 
of the Kawab Wazir, and in 1801 was ceded to the British^ being 
at first in the Bareilly district. In 1824 the new district of 
Sahaswan was formed^ the headquarters of which were afterwards 
moved to Budaun. In 1844 the pargana was enlarged by the 
accession of Azimabad from pargana Budaun and of the Hazrat- 
pur taluqa from Usehat. 

The internal history of the pargana is chiefly that of the 
Janghara Rajputs^ who are still found in large numbers at Baksena, 
Chitri; Jamalpur and elsewhere. Those of Baksena claim to be 
descended from a famous chieftain of early clays named Dhappu 
Dham ; and one of them^ Har Lai Singh^ gained notoriety during 
the mutiny by assuming the name of his ancestor. The leading 
families among the Jangharas at the present time are those of 
Bhatauli and Sabalpur. Thakur Dalthaman Singh of Bhatauli 
holds 23 mahals assessed at Rs. 3;,054^ and 16 makals, with a 
revenue of Rs. 3,035^ are owned by Thakur Rum Singh of the 
same place. Thakur Bhaja Singh of Sabalpur owns 36 mahals 
with a Government demand of Rs. 3,200. Among the other 
leading landowners are the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur, who posi^ess 
13 mahals assessed at Rs. 5,167, the Tonkwala Sheikhs of 
Budaun, with three mahals paying Rs. 3,971 ; Maulvl Wahid 
Bakhsh of Budaun, who has 18 mahals paying Rs, 4,117; Maulvi 
Iltifat Husain, who has 11 ma?iaZs;ancl Saliibzada Saadat Ali 
Khan of Bilsi, who holds six mahals. The wealthy Mahajan 
family of Hasanpur have largely increased their property of late 
years, and now possess 20 mahals with a revenue of Rs. 4,280 ; 
and the Kayasths of Dataganj have nine mahals, the Government 
demand being Rs. 2,760. At the present time there are alto- 
gether 706 mahals in the pargana, and excluding five which are 
revenue-free, 118 are held by single proprietors, 338 are joint 
mmindari, 219 perfect pattidari, 18 hhaiyaohara and seven 
imperfect pattidari. In many instances the same mahal is 
divided between members of different castes. Rajputs hold land 
in 441, belonging chiefly to the Janghara, Bargujar, Bolankhi, 
Rathor and Katehria clans ; Banias and Mahajans in 224 ; Brah- 
mans in. 117 ; Kayasths in 62 and Musalmans in 207 mahals. 
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SATASI Pargftna, Tahsil Bisaiti.i. 

This is the smallest pargaiia of the district and occupies the 
eastern portion of the Bisauli tahsil. It is a tract of a somewhat 
irregular shape, bounded on the west and north-west by Bisauli, 
on the east by Aonla tahsil and the Bareilly district, on the 
south and south-east by pargana Budaun, and on the south-west 
by the Sot river, which separates it from Kot. The total area is 
56,138 acres or 87*7 square miles. The pargana lies entirely in 
the broad fertile plain known as the katehr of Eohilkhand. 
Save for the valley of the Sot, it is level throughout and consists 
of a rich expanse of country covered with numerous groves, 
prosperous homesteads and close tillage. The soil is a light grey 
loam, stiffening slightly to the north and west, and in a few rare 
instances rising into sand. Towards the Bisauli and Aonla 
borders, where the ground gets firmer, there are several broad but 
shallow depressions wdiich collect the local drainage, the chief 
pieces of water being the jhils at Singhthara, Paipal, Bagreu 
and Urena. In their neighboui'hood the soil acquires the consist- 
ency of clay, and a fair amount of rice is produced; occasion- 
ally, after a series of wet years, these lakes overflow their banks 
to the detriment of the cultivation in their immediate vicinity. 
The valley of the Sot is of a different character, but is rarely 
mo 3 *e than half a mile in breadth. Along the high bank is a belt 
of broken and sandy ground, from which the level drops sharply 
to a stretch of khadir lying almost flush with the stream. This 
lowlying area is subject to yearly inundation, but is usually of 
great fertility an<I produces excellent crops of wheat and sugar- 
cane ; water is seldom needed, but is to be found within three feet 
of the surface. Taken as a w^hole, 4*2 per cent, of the area consists 
of clay, 7*4 per cent, of and the rest of loam: the bJmr in 

this pargana is of a fair description, and is regularly cultivated. 

As regards its general development Satasi is no whit behind 
the rest of the tahsil. As early as 1835 the area under the 
plough was 66 per cent, of the whole, and at the last settlement 
the cultivated land amounted to 47,434 acres or 84-5 per cent. 
By 1905 this amount had increased considerably, the total being 
60,025 acres ov ovm ,87 per cent, of the entire pargana, while 
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acres were returned as barren, but all save 234 acres were either 
covered with water or occupied by villages and roads j and 2,85S 
acres, including 1,070 acres of grove land and 526 acres of current 
fallow, was classed as culturable w'aste. As in other parts of the 
Bisauli tahsil, the irrigated area varies with the nature of the 
season. Should occasion require, fully 80 per cent, of the 
cultivated land can be watered : not only do the tanks and jhils 
afford an ahundant supply, but wells, which are ordinarily the 
most important source, can he constructed in every part at a 
small expense. In the few places where the subsoil is sandy, 
the walls of the wells are strengthened by wattle cylinders, but 
in most places unprotected wells last for many years, and a 
practically permanent spring is to be found at a depth not exceed- 
ing 30 feet. In point of area the hharif harvest somewhat 
exceeds the rahi^ the chief staples being hajra, juctr and rice, 
followed by sugarcane and cotton; formerly indigo was extens- 
ively cultivated, but of late years has practically disappeared. In 
the rabi wheat covers nearly two-thirds of the area sown, the 
greater part of the remainder being taken up by barley and gram, 
while poppy is a valuable crop and increasing in popularity. 
Quantities of melons are raised in the Jehadir of the Sot, and have 
a considerable local reputation. 

The standard of cultivation would be higher but for the 
presence of high caste cultivators in so large numbers. Eajputs 
hold far more land than any other class, and after them come 
Brahmans, Chamars, Ahars, Pathans, Muraos and Kisans. Eents 
are fairly high, and have been greatly enhanced since the last 
settlement. At that time the average rate was Rs. 3-0-5 per acre 
for occupancy tenants and Rs. 4-9-4 for tenants-at-will. The 
latter class are comparatively scarce, although the occupancy 
area has undergone a marked decline since the last settlement, 
when it amounted to 67*6 per cent, of the whole, IS per cent, being 
then held by tenants-at-will, 14 per cent, cultivated by owners, 
and three per cent, by ex-proprietary tenants. The average rate for 
tenants-at-will had increased by 1906 to Es. 5-12-0 per acre. 

The progress of the pargana is vrell illustrated by the constant 
increase in the revenue realized by Government.'*' The demand 
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fixed ill 1837 was enhanced to a small extent in 1871^ and the result 
of this extremely light assessment was that at the last settlement it 
was found advisable to impose an addition of nearly 40 per cent.j 
though at the same time only 45*86 per cent, of the assets w^as 
taken as the Government share, and the initial incidence was no 
more than Re. 1-8*7 per acre of cultivation. It is now considerably 
lower, as rents have risen and the cultivated area has increased. 

The population of Satasi in 1872 numbered 48,004 souls. 
The total dropped to 47,011 in 1881, but since that time has 
steadily risen. In 1891 it had reached to 49,668, Avhilo at the 
last census the pargana contained 62,095 inhabitants, of whom 
24,164 M^ere females. Classified according to . religions, there 
were 42,301 Hindus, 9,352 Musalmans and 442 others, almost all 
of these being Christians. There are 84 villages but no town ; 
the largest places are Wa^sirganj and Saidpur, which form the 
subject of separate articles, and others include Bankota, Eaharia 
and Bagren. The trade is inconsiderable, and there is no market 
of any importance ; the only exports are agricultural products 
which find their \vay to Aonla and Budaun. The railway traverses 
the extreme north of the pargana, and from the Karengi station 
a road runs to Bagren and Saidpur, there joining the unmetalled 
road from Bisauli to Budaun. The only other road is that from 
Bisauli to Bagren and Aonla, but there is a number of good cart 
tracks connecting the different villages. 

In former days the pargana was included in the large maJial 
known as Mundia Satasi in the government of Budaun. Mundia 
is now in the Bisauli parsrana, while Satasi is not the name of 




whole or part of 127 mahals, all hut ten being held by Ganrs 
and the remainder by Katehrias. Banias and Mahajans are in 
possession of 82; Brahmans are found in 42^ Kayasths in 34^ 
and Musalmans in 102 mahals. There are no largo estates. 
The Agarwal Banias of Bisaijli hold altogether 59 mahals, with 
a revenue of Es, 4,001 ; the Sheikhs of Sheikhupur have five mahals, 
assessed at Rs. 2,150; four maftaZs belong to Sahibzada Saadat 
Ali Khan of Bilsi ; eight to the Sheikhs of Sagrampur, and three 
to Kashi Prasad, a Brahman of Bareilly. 


SHEIKHUPUR, Pargana JJmKBi, Tahsil BuoAUJsr. 

This large village stands near the right bank of the Sot, 
w^hich is here crossed by a ferry at Ghoncha-ghat, leading to the 
city of Budaun, a distance of some three miles to the north-east. 
It stands in 28^ V N. and 79° 7' E., a mile south of the provincial 
road from Budaun to Muttra and half a mile east of the branch 
metalled road leading to Qadir Cliauk, Close to the latter is a 
station on the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Raihvay, which passes 
to the south-east of the main site. 

Sheikhupur is said to have been founded on the lands of 
Phuliya, the ruins of which are still to be seen, by one Sheikh 
Farid during the reign of Jahangir. His descendants are the 
leading family of the pargana and among the largest proprietors 
in the district. Their estates formerly consisted of seven villages, 
but received large additions after the mutiny, owing to the good 
service rendered by Sheikh Sharf-ud-din throughout the rebellion. 
The village itself has an area of 1,842 acres, of which some 
1,310 acres are cultivated; 737 acres are revenue-free, and the 
rest is assessed at Rs. 791. The population of the village at the 
last census numbered 3,838 persons, of whom 1,761 were Hindus, 
2,026 Musalmans, and 51 Christians and Aryas. The place is 
administered urider the Sanitation Act, and possesses an upper 
primary school, an aided school for girls, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. 


SIKEI, Pargana and Tahsil Bisatjli. 

A large village in the extreme no^th of the pargatia, sitiiaterl 
in 28° 26^ N, and 78° 56' E., some eight miles north of Bisauli 
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and two miles from the Asafpm station on the Ondh and Rohil- 
khand Railway, It lies ofi‘ the road, in the narrow tract between 
the Aril and Chhoiya rivers, which unite on the eastern borders 
of the village. The lands of Sikri are very extensive, covering 
2,714 acres, of which about 2,600 are cultivated ; with the excep- 
tion of two small joint zamiridari maJials, they are held in 
pattidari tenure, the total revenue being Rs. 4,150. The main 
site, which is surrounded with groves, and stands in the centre 
of the village, contained in 1901 a population of 2,547 souls, of 
whom 225 were Musalmans and 14 Christians. The proprietors 
are Banias and Ahii-s. Sikri possesses a lower primary school, 
but nothing else of any interest or importance. The provisions of 
the Sanitation Act have been applied to the village, but nothing 
is attempted beyond some supervision of the water-supply. 


SIRA8AUL,.Pftr£fami Kot, Tahsil Sahaswast. 

A large village lying in 28° 5' N. and 78° 56' E., on the 
road from Biidaun to Bilsi, at a distance of four miles south from 
the latter, 12 miles north-west from the district headquarters, 
and a mile to the oast of the Bhainsaur stream, which forms the 
boundary of the village lands and of the pargana. Sirasaul is 
one of the many places which were formerly treated as towns 
under Act XX of 1856, the measure being withdrawn in 1876. 
It contained at the last census a population of 2,794 persons, of 
whom 507 were Musalmans and 117 Christians, the prevailing 
Hindu castes being Jats, Banias and Muraos. It possesses a 
lower primary school, a village bank, and a bazar in which 
markets are held twice a week. The area of the village is very 
large, aggregating 2,768 acres, of which about 2,209 acres arc 
cultivated j it is divided into throe separate niuuscib') known as 
Patti Jasa, Patti Sita Ram, and Patti Kunwar Sahai. The 
revenue is Rs. 3,175, while 173 acres are revenue-free; the pro- 
prietors are Sheikhs, Pathans, Banias and Rajputs. 


UJHANI, Pargana Ujhani, TahsU Btoaukt. 

The capital of the pargana is a town of considerable size lying 
5° 0' X. and 79° 1' E.,.on the west side of the metalled road 
ing from Bareilly and'Budaun to Kachhla ferry and Muttra, 
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abt a distance of eight miles from the district headqnar ters. A branch 
metalled road here takes off and goes direct to Sahaswan^ while 
inmetalled roads lead to Bilsi and Kakora. To the east of the 
provincial road runs the metre-gauge line of the Eohilkhaiid and 
Knmaun Railway, with a station to the north-east of the towm. 
Though bnilt principally of mnd, Ujhani presents a flourishing 
appearance, and is surrounded on three sides by numerous groves, 
while to the west are sandhills. 

The early history of the place is purely traditional. The 
local account states that it was first called Piparia, from the 
many lyi^pa l trees which grew here and still give their name to 
Pipaltola, one of the mvJiallas. It was originally colonised by 
Ghosis from the neighbourhood of Agra some 1,400 years ago, 
and the name w^as changed to Ujhani by a Raja Mahipal, a 
native of Ujjain, who settled here. The etymology is extremely 
doubtful, and in all probability more recent than the name. The 
place sul)sequently became a Musalman settlement, though it does 
not occur in history ; there is an ancient hnamham, as \vell as 
an old cemetery in Bahadurganj known as the Qadam Rasul, or 
footprint of fchc prophet, and an ancient shrine of some Muham- 
madan saint styled the Naugaza Pir. In later days Ujhani 
became the residence of Abdullah Khan, the second son of the 
great Rohilla leader, AH Muhammad, He enriched Ujhani with 
several buildings, and his brother, Paiisullah Khan, built the 
large quarter known as Katra. In the latter is a mosque 
ascribed to Abdullah Khan, who died here from the effects of 
snake-bito and was buried in the large unfinished tomb standing 
on the outskirts of the town opposite a fine grove. Shortly 
after the introduction of British rule, one Bahadur Singh, w^iose 
father had been an official of the Oudh government, raised a 
revolt at Ujhani. The insurrection, which originated in some 
difficulty concerning the collection of revenue, was promptly 
suppressed, and Bahadur Singh fled across the Ganges, He \va8 
afterwards captured, but as he had been instrumental in saving 
the life of a British officer, he was leniently treated and allowed 
to return to Ujhani after signing certain articles. 

The population of the town numbered 7,951 persons in 
1853, and dropped to 7,734 in 1866 and to 7,656 in 1872. The 
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lowest point was reached in 1881, when the total was hut 7,185, 
and from this it rose to 7,427 ten years later. At the lass 
enumeration of 1901 the place contained 7,917 inhabitants, of 
whom 5,090 were Hindus, 2,726 Musalmans, 44 Christians, and 
57 Aryas and Jains. Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu 
caste. The principal thoroughfares are metalled, and the town 
is divided into 13 mvJiallas, of which the chief are Pipaltola 
and Katra, already mentioned, and Bahadurganj, built by 
Bahadur Singh. Ujhani contains a first-class police-station, 
standing on the site of Abdullah Khan’s fort, aposb-office, a cattle- 
pound, and two sarais. The educational institutions comprise 
a middle vernacular school, a municipal school for girls, and two 
schools managed by the American Mission, which has a station 
here and a church. Markets are held twice a ^veek in the bazar, 
and the place is the centre of a growing export trade in ghi^ 
cotton, sugar and grain, the business being chiefly carried on by 
several wealthy families of Banias. Ujhani has always been 
favoured by its position on the main road, and with the intro- 
duction of the railway the place js rapidly growing in importance : 
several foreign agencies for the export of grain have already been 
established, and two ginning mills are under eonstrnction. There 
was once a large business in indigo, but this has practically 
disappeared since the sale of the property of Messrs. Maxwell 
and Debnam. The chief industry is now sugar-refining, and 
several factories are maintained in the town. The first village 
bank in the district was opened here in November 1901. 

Ujhani was formerly administered under Act XX of 1856, 
but since December 1866 it was made a municipality. Its affairs 
are managed by a board of eight members, including the chair- 
man, who is generally the district magistrate ,* six are elected, 
and the rest are nominated by Government. The income is 
chiefly derived from a tax according to circumstances and 
property, while other sources arc pounds, conservancy receipts 
and rents of public property, the last consisting for the most part 
of stalls in the Sabzimandi and other bazars. Details of income 
and expenditure under the , main heads for each year from 
found 'in the appendix.^ - ' The health of the town 
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is fairly goocl^ bub fever is generally prevalent^ owing in part to 
the existence of a large jhil immediately adjoining the town 
and to the defective, system of drainage, a scheme for the improve- 
ment of which is bott under consideration. 


UJHANI Parganap Tahsil Bubauiv. 

This large i)argana occupies the southern and western portion ' 
of the tahsil, and in shape is a triangular block of country, 
bounded on the north by pargana Kot, on the north-west by 
Sahaswan, on the east by Budaun and Usehat, the dividing line 
being the Sot river, and on the south and w^est by the Ganges, 
which separates this district from Etah. Owing to the action of 
the river, the area of the pargana is liable to constant variations, 
considerable areas being swallowed or thrown up hy the stream 
from time to time as the result of the annual floods. In 1905 
Ujhani had a total area of 149,973 acres or 234*3 square miles; 
the area beyond the influence of alluvion or diluvion being 
184,200 acres or 210 square miles. 

The pargana is a tract of very diverse natural characteristics. 
Along the Ganges is a stretch of alluvial Jehadir, about six miles 
in width along the Sahaswan border and gradually narrowing 
towards the east. There is the usual fringe of recent deposit 
knowm as beta, and above this is a belt of rich moist loam, 
requiring little irrigation, with close and prosperous hamlets and 
producing the finest crops in both harvests. In its western and 
wider half the khadir is diversified by isolated blocks of high 
sandy soil, and near the Ganges are small patahes of mar which 
are utilized for the production of Jehari at the large manufac- 
tories near Kachhla. The tract is traversed by the Bhainsaur and 
its afifiuent, the Kamra, and occasionally the latter stream does 
much damage to the fertile country, as was notably the case in 
1894. After the confluence of the Bhainsaur with the Ganges, the 
khadir somewhat deteriorates; the best part ends at Nanakhera, 
where a large backwater leaves the main stream and wdnds through 
all the low ground between the river and the uplands, removing, 
all distinction between the bela and the khadir proper. In 
this part injuries are frequently caused by inundations and subse- 
quent deposits of river sand : the halutations are scattered and 
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temporaryj aucl cultivation is interrupted l)y stretches of tamarisk 
jungle, which gives shelter to numerous wild animals. 

The Jckadir terminates inland in a depression which continues 
for the whole length of the pargana underneath the hhur cliffs, 
as in Sahaswan. To t!ie west this dip is occupioi by the Kamra, 
which joins the Bhainsaur, the latter cutting through the bkur 
and emptying itself into the Gauges. Thereafter the depression 
becomes an unconnected string of jhils, known genorically as 
kadwaras. In ortlinary years this hollow produces good crops 
of rice, hut in wet seasons floods occur and deterioration results. 
The bhur tract in (his pargana is similar in all respects to that of 
‘Sahaswan and Asadpur, though smaller in extent. The outer 
cliff is hero very irregular, and after the passage of the Bhainsaur 
through the tract it describes three great curves, in each of which 
the local drainage is collected in the form of a large jhil. The first 
of these is that which ends at Bahadurgauj, a hamlet of Jalalpur, 
and sends its overflow into the Ganges through Kakora ; it is very 
shallow, and usually dries up in the hot weather, good crops of 
rice and sugarcane being produced on its banks. The second lies 
opposite Qadir Ghauk j this is less efficiently drained, and rarely 
dries up altogether, so that the rice crops are always precarious. 
Lastly, there is the famous Nurpur lake, an extensive and perma- 
nent stretch of water, which has no natural exit and is consc- 
q;uently increasing in area and attracting nearly all the drainage 
of the naiiow belt of khadiir to the southj the low ground in its 
neighbourhood has become saturated, so that cultivation has 
seriously declined. 

Generally speaking, the bhur of Ujhani is superior in q^uality 
to that of the pargauas farther west. The population is scanty, 
considerable stretches of country are covered with coarse grass' 
the crops are generally inferior, and wild animals do much 
damage to cultivation ; but its superiority lies in the more efficient 
drainage system, which enables it to withstand the strain of wet 
years.^ On the north it terminates in a second shallow depression 
; occupied at first by the Bhainsaur, and afterwards by a chain of 
^ shallow jhUs, known as the Gutain. Under normal circumstances 

. after heavy rainfall the flood 

water passes uncontrolled through the pargana into a largo ravine 
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of the Sot near Muhammadganj^ causing considerable water- 
logging in its course. 

Beyond this depression lies the upland hatehr, a fertile plain 
of considerable width in the north, ljut narrowing towards the 
south-east. This tract possesses a loam soil of high quality and 
is covered with large and numerous villages ; unprotected wells, 
which can be dug everywhere and last for many years, afford 
ample means of irrigation, and the general development is as high 
as in any other part of the district. The land becomes lighter 
as the Sot is approached, and the high bank of that river is somc- 
^vhat sandy and broken by ravines. The Sot flows through a 
deep and narrow valley and is fringed by an insignificant strip of 
khadir. Of the whole pargana some 18 per cent, consists of bkur 
soil, about two per cent, of clay, and the rest of loam : the last is 
equal in quality to any that can be found in the district, and 
most of it is of an extraordinarily rich description. 

At the first regular settlement of 1835 the cultivated area of 
the pargana amounted to some 56 per cent, of the whole. In 
subsequent years the proportion rose to a considerable extent, 
but at the time of the last settlement a decided deterioration was 
observed as the result of a series of wet years, and in 1894 the 
area under the plough, excluding the alluvial mahalsy was only 
75,750 acres or 56*4 j)er cent. Subsequent years have shown a 
complete recovery, and in 1905 no less than 106,357 aci’es or 
nearly 73 per cent, was cultivated, while some 14,800 acres bore a 
double crop. Of the remainder, 16,800 acres were classified as 
barren, nearly half of this being under water, while much of the 
rest was occupied by village sites, roads and the like, so that the 
actual unculturable area was 4,785 acres, though this is a high 
proportion for the district ; the culturable waste, including a large 
amount of new fallow and 1,838 acres of grove land, was 27,816 
acres in extent, the greater proportion of w^hich has never been 
cultivated. Much of the available land is doul>tles8 of a very 
poor description and would not repay tillage ; but probably no 
other pai’gana in the district possesses greater facilities for further 
development. The irrigated area varies from year to year accord- 
ing to the nature of the season. In the hJiihr tract irrigation is 
.practically unknown, except whore the Bhainsaur passes through 
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the circle and is ingenioasly dammed to serve the laud in its 
neighbourhood. In the hhadir artificial Avatering is seldom 
re(iuired; but when necessary, Avells can be made without any 
dijfficulty and the Bhainsaur and Kamra are freely utilized. In 
dry years large numbers of w'ells are sunk in all parts of the 
hatehr, and this part of the pargana is generally immune from 
the effects of drought. The Mari/ harvest slightly exceeds the 
rahi in extent, save in the hhadir of the Ganges. The chief sta- 
ples are ba/ra and juar^ followed by rice, sugarcane, and cotton ; 
maize is also produced to some extent, and is growing in popu- 
larity. Of the rahi crops wheat and bai-ley, the former greatly 
preponderating, cover about three-fourths of the area sown ; the 
remainder consists chiefly of gram in the hatehr and poppy in 
all three circles. 

Among the cultivating castes Rajputs hold tho largest area, 
and after them come Ahars, Muraos, Chamars, Brahmans, Kisans, 
Sheikhs and Pathans. With the exception of the high-caste 
Hindus, they are generally good husbandmen, notably the Kisans 
in the western villages. At the time of settlement 49-2 per cent, of 
the pargana was in the hands of occupancy and ex-proprietai'y ten- 
ants, 20-5 per cent, was cultivated by owners, and 28’7 per cent, 
by tenants-at-will, the remainder being rent-free. Those propor- 
tions have undergone a marked change since that time, and an 
immense amount of litigation has resulted in the decrease of tho 
occupancy area, as is the case in every part of the district. 
Rents run fairly high, the recorded rates at the last assessment 
being Es. 3-5-2 per acre for occupancy tenants and Rs. 3-10-9 
for tenants-at-will. Since the settlement there has been little 
change, and in 1905 it appeared that there had been an actual 
decline, a similar phenomenon being observed only in the adjoin- 
ing pargana of Usehat. 

In the early days of British rule Ujhani suffered, in common 
with many parts of the district, from oAmr-assessment, and in 1835 a 
, substantial reduction in the revenue Avas made. This Avas attended 
with beneficial results, for at the two following settlements 
a, large '.increase wag obtained.* At the last assessment the 
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47 per cent, of the assets and giving an initial incidence of 
Rs, 1-11-9 per acre of cultivation. The recent development of 
the pargana now renders the pressure of the revenue very much 
lighter, and at no time has any difficulty been experienced in 
realizing the sum due to Government. The total demand varies 
from time to time, as no fewer than 64 mahals are classed as 
alluvial and come up for revision every five years. 

At the census of 1872 the pai*gana contained a population 
of 89,879 souls. This fell to 86,736 in 1881, and the following 
census showed a further decrease of 1,886 persons. The 
general recovery was amply illustrated at the last enumeration 
in 1901, when Ujhani was found to have a population of 94,651 
persons, of whom 43,087 were females. The total included 79,462 
Hindus, 14,550 Musalmans and 549 others, the great majority 
being Christians. There are 190 separate villages, but the only 
town is Ujhani, which is administered as a municipality. 
Several other places have large populations, such as Kakora, 
Sheikhupur, Kachhla and Eamzanpur, each of which has been 
separately mentioned, but they are merely overgrown agricul- 
tural communities. The trade of the pargana is centred at 
Ujhani, which is a busy j)lace of growing importance. Means 
of communication are good, and have been greatly improved 
by the introduction of the railway from Bareilly to Soron. 
There are stations at Sheikhupur, Ujhani, Sahaswan road, and 
Kachhla. Alongside of the railway runs the provincial road from 
Bareilly and Budaun to Muttra,, passing through Ujhani, whence 
a metalled branch runs to Sahaswan. A similar road takes off 
near Sheikhupur, leading to Qadir Chauk and the Ganges. Other 
roads connect Ujhani with Bilsi and Kakora, while through the 
north-east of the pargana runs that from Budaun to Bilsi, and in 
the extreme west are those connecting Kachhla with Bilsi and 
Sahaswan. 

The pargana had no separate existence till the rise of 
Rohilla rule in 1748. Hitherto it was known as tcbppa Jalalpur 
and for Ted a portion of Budaun. On the death of Ali Muham- 
mad, the country passed into the hands of his son, Abdullah 
Khan, who made Ujhani his capital. In 1774 it fell into the 
possession of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, and in 1801 was ceded 
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to the East India Company, being at first in duded iuhroradabad. 
Four years later the pargana was transferred to Bareilly; but in 
LS24 a new district was formed with headquarters at Sahaswau 
and subsequently at Budaun. The internal history presenfa no 
features of note. In former days the country near Budaun was 
•held by Musalmans and more remote villages I y Tomar Eajputs 
and Ahars. At the present time there are 710 mahals, and of 
these 173 are owned by single proprietors, 341 are joint zamin- 
clari, eight are bhaiyrtekar a, 89 are held in perfi'ct <pattid(f,Ti, and 
62 in the imperfect form of the same tenure. The remaining 47 
ai'e revenue-free, the majority belonging to tlie Sheikhs of Sheikhu- 
pur, while others form part of the endowment of the shrine of 
Sultan-ul-Arfin on the Sot, and others, including Eamzanpur, 
are assigned to a family of Bareilly Kayasths. Altogether the 
Sheikhupur family owns 68 mahals, the revenue demand being 
Es. 13,863. The Tonkwala Sheikhs of Budaun own 13 mahals 
assessed at Es. 3,143 ; nine belong to Lala Earn Lai and eight 
to Pahladi Lai, both Banias of Budaun. In many instances 
different castes own land in the same mahal. Thus Musalmans 
have property in 301 ; Eajputs, chiefly of the Tomar, Chauhau 
and Bachhil clans, in 208; Banias and Mahajans in 171 ; 
Brahmans in 114 ; Ahars in 68 ; and Kayasths in 62 mahals. 


USAWAlSr, Pargana Usbhat, Tahsil Datagakj. 

A large and thriving village near the eastern border of the 
. pargana and district, lying in 27° 49' N. and 79° 21' E., at a 
distance of six miles south-east from Miaon, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road, 20 miles from Budaun, and 
some li miles from the tahsil headquarters. It contained in 
1901 a, population of 3,212 inhabitants, of whom 111 were 
Musalmans and 37 Christians. The owners are a large and 
flourishing community of Janghara Eajputs, though small por- 
tions of the village have passed into the hands of Sheikhs and 
Banias. The village is divided into a large number of mahals, 
and has a total area of 3,386 acres ; of this some 3,080 acres are 
cultivated, but much of the land is inferior in quality, being 
broken by several small watercourses and ravines leading down 

which forms the eastern boundary. The 
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revenue is Es, 3^965. TJsawaii has been brought under the opera« 
lions o£ the Sanitation Act, It contains a large upper primary 
school^ a school for girls^ and a bazai* in which markets are held 
twice a week. 


US EH AT, Pargana Usehat, Tahsil Dataganj. 

The capital of the pargana is a large village lying in 27® 
47' N. and 79® 14' E., on the road from Budaun and Kakrala 
to Farrukhabad, at a distance of 18 miles from the district 
1 lead quarters and 20 miles south-west from Dataganj. It is 
connected with the latter place by a road running through Miaon 
and continuing south-west from the village to Bichaura-ghat on 
the Ganges. Usehat is built on low ground, between a row of 
sandhills to the north and the river Sot to the south. It is a 
poor place, consisting mainly of mud houses, though there is one 
handsome masonry house built by a Kayasth named Tota Ram. 
In the centre of this site are the remains of an old fort. The 
village is of some antiquity, but attained no importance till 
1748, when the Rohillas defeated the Bangash Pathans near 
Budaun. As the result of this battle they gained possession of 
the Usehat pargana, which was placed in charge of Fateh Khan 
Khansaman, who built the fort and a mosque which is still in 
existence. The place now contains a police-station, located on 
the site of the old fort, a branch dispensary, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a sarai* There is a large upper pinmary school for 
boys, and two girls’ schools, one maintained by the district board, 
and the other an aided institution. Markets are held twice a week in 
the bazar, but the trade is insignificant, the place having been sup- 
planted by Kakrala. Close to the village, on the west of the Budaun 
road is an encamping-ground and an inspection bungalow. At 
one time Usehat was administered under the provisions of Act XX 
of 1856, but these were withdrawn in 1876 ; the Sanitation Act 
is now” in force here. The population in 1881 numbered 2,877 
persons, hut fell at the following census to 2,203. In 1901 it 
had risen again to 2,699, of whom 1,048 were Musalmans and 28 
Christians. Among the former are numerous Pathans, but they 
are in poor circumstances and their property has passed into the 
hands of Banias, The village lands cover 1,340 acres, of \yhich 
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only 870 acres are cultivated, and the revenue is Rs, 1,420 ; there 
is a mimfi plot of 43 acres, noraiiially assessed at Rs. 120. At 
one time Usehat was the home of the Rathor Rajas of Rampur iii 
Etah, whose ancestors migrated across the Ganges two or three 
centuries ago. 


USEHAT Pargana^ Tahsil Dataganj. 

This pargana occupies the southern portion of the tahsil and 
the south-eastern corner of the district. To the west lies Ujhani, 
to the north Budaun and Salempur, to the east is the Jalalabad 
tahsil of Shahjahanpur, and to the south the Ganges, beyond which 
are the districts of Etah and Farrukhabad. Like all the Gangetic 
tract, it is liable to considerable variations in ai'ea from year to 
year, and within a comparatively recent period the loss has been 
remarkable, owing to the northward tendency of the stream. In 
1905 the total for the pargana was 127,529 acres or nearly 200 
square miles. 

In its topography Usehat somewhat closely resembles the 
neighbouring pargana of Ujhani. The interior is a continuation 
of the upland loam tract of Budaun, here known as the hatil^ 
being lighter, less cohesive, and not so fertile as the true loam of 
the katehr. Here unprotected, wells do not hold, and in many 
places are impracticable : wheat and bajra are the chief staples, 
and take the place of rice and sugarcane ; but the tract is pros- 
perous, with a dense population residing in numerous small 
hamlets, and the cultivation is extremely close. In dry years the 
Icatil is apt to suffer considerably, but little damage is done by 
excessive rainfall This tract extends ‘south-eastwards from 
the northern border in the form of a high promontory, narrowing 
as it approaches the confines of the district and ending on the 
Shahjahanpur border. It forms the watershed bet’ween the Ganges 
on the south and the Eamganga on the east, and below it on 
either side is a stretch of low alluvium. 

That on the north is the banhati, already described in the 
article on Salempur. There are not more than half a dozen pure 
banlcati villages in this pargana, though almost all those on the 
northern and eastern edge of title hatU have portions of their area 
in the low ground or else are scarred hy ravines. This banlcati 
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strip has a stiif clay soil, studded with patches of dhak jungle, in 
which rice is the chief crop. It was formerly drained by an old 
channel of the Aril that flowed under the cliffs; but this has 
silted up, and now the flood water finds its way in an irregular 
course through the lowlands, filling the depressions and at times 
doing serious damage by its unregulated overflow; south of the 
katil lies the bhur tract, but in this pargana the change in the 
soil occurs imperceptibly, without any intermediate depression. 
On the Ujhani border the cliffs are close to the Ganges, 
but after clinging to the river for a couple of miles they again 
retreat and leave a broad khadiv to the south. From that point 
the high sandy belt narrows as it bends eastwards, and finally 
tapers away towards the junction of the Ramganga valley with 
that of the Ganges. The tract is broader than in Ujhani, but the 
drainage is quick and efficient, so that waterlogging seldom 
occurs and there are not the same individual instances of extreme 
deterioration as is the case above the marshes of Sahaswan or the 
Nurpur lake. At the same time the bhur is of a very poor 
description, being inevitably precarious, covered with stretches 
of coarse grass, and liable to the inroads of wild animals. A 
marked feature of the bhur is the Sot river, which cuts through 
the tract at the point where the cliffs begin to retreat from the 
Ganges. It then flows underneath the uplands towards the 
Shahjahanpur border, efficiently draining the bhur, but being a 
source of constant danger and damage in the low ground. In 
this portion of its course it has no high banks to restrain its 
floods, so that the overflow is poured over the khadir, resulting in 
much usar and poverty of the soil. 

Where undamaged by floods, the hhadir is a tract of great 
fertility, possessing a level soft soil on which fine crops of sugar- 
cane, rice, and wheat are produced. Irrigation is everywhere 
obtainable, and in some of the TchadAr villages, especially near 
Katra Saadatganj, the cultivation reaches a standard nowhere 
surpassed in the district. All that the tract requires is pro- 
tection from the Sot, which of late years has caused much satura- 
tion and has thrown large areas out of cultivation. The stream 
is not, however, an unmixed evil, for in its eastern reaches it 
provides water for an interesting system of irr^ation. Between 

18 
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the village of XJsehat and the district boundary is a tract known 
as the chaunr, with a stiff clay soil, covered with a network of 
irrigation channels originally introduced by the Rajputs of Khera 
Jalalpur. The country lies low, and the water is distributed 
almost wholly by flow, rice being the main product. The climate 
is most unhealthy, but the value of the crops attracts cultivators 
from distant villages. On the other hand, constant saturation of 
the soil has caused considerable deterioration, especially on the 
right bank of the river, while another result of the system is to be 
seen in the formation of deep marshes under the bhur cliffs. The 
area damaged is small, but the injm’y is severe, notably at Dalel- 
nagar; it is not only confined to the low lands, but has had a detri- 
mental effect on the bhur villages lying immediately above them. 

The southern edge of the terminates in a small fringe 

of alluvial bela. Here the soil is fertile, as is everywhere the case 
along the river in this district; but the zone is of very small 
extent, the Ganges having a constant tendency to work north- 
wards, while at the same time cultivation is precarious by reason 
of the pig and other animals which infest the grass and tamarisk 
jungles on the sandy shores of the river. 

Taken as a whole, some 10-7 per cent, of the pargana has a 
hhur soil, six per cent, is clay, and the rest loam of varying 
quality. The cultivated area amounted to some 60 per cent, of 
the whole at the settlement of 1835, and by the last assessment 
this had increased to nearly 62 per cent. Subsequent years have 
witnessed a rapid extension of the area under tillage, and in 
1906 it amounted to 89,920 acres or 70-5 per cent, while 11,600 
bore a double crop. Of the remaining area, 24,659 acres were 
returned as culturable, including 1,234 acres of grove land and a 
large amount .of current fallow, and 12,950 acres as barren, 
though more than half of this was either under water or occupied 
by sites and roads, the actually unculturable land being 6,342 
acres— -a figure which is only exceeded in Asadpur. Means of 
irrigation are somewhat more deficient than elsewhere, except in 
the hhadw, which possesses a number of wells in addition to the 
■ ‘ canMs and has nothing to fear from dry seasons. The bhur tract 
; in the katU the wells are short-liyed. 
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of land irrigated varies from year to year^ but it is ordinarily not 
more than ten per cent, of the cultivation^ though a good deal 
more could be effected under the pressure of drought. The rahi 
harvest exceeds the hharif in point of area and only in the 
khadiT is double-cropping very prevalent. Wheat and barley 
predominate everywhere^ followed by gram and poppy. In the 
hharif the chief crop is hajra^ grown chiefly in the Tcatil and hhur ; 
and next come and rice, the former being produced in all 
parts and the latter mainly in the Jchadir lands. Sugarcane, 
cotton and mam are raised in fair proportions throughout the 
pargana. 

The cultivation is largely in the hands of proprietary com- 
munities. Rajputs hold a far greater area than any other caste, 
and next to them come Brahmans, Pathans, Ahars, Sheikhs, Gadar- 
iyas, Chamars and Muraos. As a rule, the standard of husbandry 
is not high, and rents run low. At the last settlement the 
average cash rate was Es, 3-4-0 in the khadir and katil and 
Rs. 2-10-3 per acre in the bhw% and since that time there has 
been little change, the rates having, if anything, declined. Occu- 
pancy and ex-proprietary tenants then held 47*6 per cent, of tho 
area, 23 per cent, was in the hands of owners, and 28*3 per 
cent, was cultivated by tenants-at-wilL The last class has more 
than doubled its holdings since the settlement, partly to the 
detriment of the privileged tenants though more often by new 
cultivation. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements will be found 
in the appendix."^ Since 1835 it has steadily increased, owing in 
large measure to. very lenient treatment. At the last settlement 
an enhancement of nearly 20 per cent, was taken; but even so 
the demand was equivalent to no more than 46*8 per cent, of the 
assets and gave an initial incidence of Re. 1-8-7 per acre of 
cultivation. The subsequent improvement of the pargana has 
rendered the pressure of the revenue extremely light, and the 
incidence is now lower than in any other part of the district 
except Sahaswan. The total varies from time to time by reason 
of the alluvial mahalSf which are 48 in number and come up for 
revision of assessment every five years. 


* Appendix, Table IX. 
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In 1872 pargana Usehat had a population of 80,172 persons. 
The following census of 1881 showed a marked decline, the total 
being 76,972, and ten years later there was a further drop to 
75,446. The last enumeration was that of 1901, and by that time 
the pargana had generally recovered. The number of inhabitants 
was 82,965, of whom 37,993 were females, the total including 
69,596 Hindus, 12,996 Musalmans, and 373 others, chiefly 
Christians. There are 198 villages, several of large size, the chief 
being Kakrala and Alapur, which are administered under Act 
XX of 1856. Others worthy of note are Usehat, Khera Jalalpur, 
Eajaula, Usawan, Gauntra and Miaon, each of which has been 
separately described. They are all overgrown agricultural 
communities, possessing small markets and no features of import- 
ance. Means of communication are very defective, as the pargana 
possesses neither railway nor metalled road. Two unmetalled 
roads lead from Budaun, one passing through Alapur and Miaon 
to Jalalabad in Shahjahanpur, with branches to Usawan and 
Hazratpur, and the other passing through Kakrala and Usehat 
to Farrukhabad. The latter is of a most inferior description, 
as for a considerable portion of its course it runs through heavy 
sand, and elsewhere is liable to be submerged during the rains. 
A third road is that from Dataganj to Miaon, Usehat, and 
Bichaura on the Ganges, though this is of an almost equally poor 
description. 

The pargana was originally included in Budaun, and became 
a separate subdivision in 1719, when it was seized by the Bangash 
Pathans of Farrukhabad. The latter appear to have had a firm 
hold on the country, which they held with the assistance of the 
Eathor and other Rajputs till 1748, when they were overthrown 
by the Rohillas. The tract then passed into the hands of Fateh 
Khan Khansaman, who fortified the town of Usehat. The Rohilla 
dominion lasted till 1774, when the pargana was seized by the 
Nawab Wazir, and in 1801 it was ceded to the British, being 
at first included in the Bareilly district. The old proprietors of 
the pargana are Rajputs of different clans, the chief being 
;:. Jangharas, |olankhj8, Ba^^^ and Rathors, while several others 
■ fl«e i^ihd,^u^ ste ']|^hriMj Chauhans, Gaurs, Gautams, ' wad 

of their ancestral land, tiiough 
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they have lost groiiad aad half the pargana is in the hands of 
others. At the present time the 198 villages of the pargana are 
divided into 5B8 mahals^ of which 86 are owned by single proprie- 
tors^ 324 are joint za/mindari^ 107 are held in perfect^ and six in 
imperfect pattidari tenure^ 13 are hhaiyaehara^ and the remain- 
ing two^ Barara and Rupamai^ are revenne-free. Altogether, 
Rajputs have in their possession the whole or part of 226 mahals; 
Musalmans of 163; Brahmans of 168; Banias and Mahajans of 
113; Kayasths of 48; and Ahars of 20 mahals* The largest 
landowner is the Bania lady who owns Rajaiila and pays a revenue 
of Rs. 7,950, the profits being devoted to a temple in Brindaban. 
Nest come the Bais of Khera Jalalpur, of whom Thakur Bijai 
Singh holds eight mahals assessed at Rs. 4,006 ; the Sheikhs of 
Sheikhupur with 19 mahals paying Rs. 8,329; Kashi Prasad, a 
Brahman of Bareilly, with 19 mahals; and Maulvi litifat 
Husain of Budaun with eleven mahals, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 2,617. 


WAZIRGANJ, Pargana Satasi, Tahsil Bisauli. 

Wazirganj is the chief place in the pargana, but is nothiiig 
else than a large village. It stands in 28® 13' N. and 79® 4' E., 
by the side of the road from Budaun to Bisauli, at a distance of 
two miles south-west from Saidpur, 13 miles from Budaun, and 
nine miles from the tahsil headquarters. The pla3e contains a 
police-station, which will shortly be removed to Saidpur, a post- 
ofiiGe, a cattle-pound, a sarai, and a large upper primary school. 
Markets are held hero twice a week, but the tirade is inoonsidor- 
able. The population at the last census numbered 3,283 persons, 
of whom 529 were Musalmans and 30 Christians. The place 
was for several years administered under Act XX of 1856, but 
the operations of the Act were mthdrawn in 1876 ; the provisions 
of the Sanitation Act are now in force. The village covers a 
considerable area, 2,628 acres in all, and of this some 2,240 acres 
are cultivated while 130 acres are under groves. The proprietors 
are Banias and Pathans, the former predominating, and the revenue 
is Rs, 3,763, A fair, known as the Purankhera, takes place in 
the month of Chait at an old mound surmounted by a temple one 
mile north-east of the village. 
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ZAEIFNAGAE, Pargana and Tahsil Sahaswast. 

Zarifnagar, or properly Drigpur Zarifnagar, the official 
name of the revenue mama, is an inconsiderable village lying 
in 28° 9' 57. and 78“ 37' E,, on the north side of the road from 
Budaun to Gunnaur, at a distance of ten miles north-west from 
Sahaswan and 84 miles from the district headquarters. Two 
miles to the south is the large village of Dehgaon, and a mile to 
the north is the Mahawa, which inundates the country in its 
vicinity during the rains and renders the place very unhealthy. 
The village is chiefly of note as possessing a police-station, which 
was established here shortly after the mutiny on account of the 
turbulence then displayed by the inhabitants. There is also a 
post-office, a cattle-pound, a lower primary school, and to the 
west of the village an encamping-ground. At the last census the 
population numbered 1,454 persons, including 102 Musalmans, 
23 Christians, and a large community of Ahars, who hold the 
village lands in conjunction with Sheikhs. The total area is 
1,348 acres, of which 1,130 acres are cultivated and 72 acres are 
under groves, and the revenue is Es. 1,252. The soil is poor, 
and broken by sandhills in the centre of the village. 
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Table III. — Vital Statistics. 


Births. j Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

yiales. 

Fe- 

males, 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

29,105 

15,369 

13,736 

31-44 

20,086 

10,932 

9,154 

21-71 

1892 

34,719 

18,069 

16,650 

37-51 

26,256 

14,189 

12,067 

28-87 

1893 

44,388 

23,107 

21,281 

47-96 

21,930 

11,832 

10,098 

23-69 

1894 

43,701 

22,777 

20,924 

47-24 

33,836 

18,436 

15,401 

36-67 

1895 

40,142 

20,756 

19,386 

43*39 

24,630 

13,081 

11,549 

26-62 

1896 

40.730 

21,266 

19,464 

44-02 

30,330 

15,969 

14,361 

32-78 

1897 

36,412 

18,993 

17,419 

39-36 

36,518 

19,070 

17,448 

39-47 

1898 

45,571 

23,433 

22,138 

49-26 

29,703 

15,658 

14,046 

33*10 

1899 

54,807 

28,216 

26,591 

59-24 

34,883 

18,300 

16,683 

37-70 

1900 

46,092 

23,730 

22,362 

49-82 

34,082 

17,884 

16,648 

36-78* 

1901 ... ... 1 

51,213 

26,276 

24,937 

49-93 

37,726 

19,530 

18,196 

36*78 

1902 

56,224 

29,078' 

27,146 

54-81 

33,016 

16,754 

16,261 

32*19 

1903 

56,668 

28,871 

27 , 797 ' 

55-24 

43,401 

22,350 

21,051 

42*31 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

56,268 

1 

1 - 

! 

28,874 

27,394 

54-85 

39,295 

19,636 

1 

19,659 

!■■ ■ 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

38*31 

i ' 

i 

j 


^ The rates from 1891 to I9p0 aro calculated from the returns of the 
J891 Census, 
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1 ' abi.e TY -^Deaths according to cauf^.c. 


Total deaths from 


Year. 

All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

j . “■ ’ 

; Small- 
! pox. 

t 

1 

i 

Fever. 

Bow(‘I 

com- 

idaints. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1891 

... 


20,086 


324 

73 

18,001 

573 

1892 


... 

26,256 

... 

2,051 

53 

22,205 

761 

1893 


... 

21,930 

... 

19 

39 

20,382 

323 

1894 


... 

33,836 

... 

624 

69 

31,431 

618 

1896 

... 

... 

24,630 

... 

275 

12 

22,960 

331 

1896 

. 

... 

30,330 

' 

13 

1,508 

27,081 

285 

1897 

... 

... 

36,518 

... 

92 

4,441 

29,471 

248 

1898 

... 

... 

29,703 

... 

4 

85 

27,807 

226 

1899 

... 

... 

34,883 

... 

60 

29 

32,756 

499 

1900 

... 

... 

34,032 

... 

3,691 

19 

28,659 

577 

1901 

... 

... 

37,726 

... 

556 

11 

36,300 

282 

1902 

... 

... 

33,016 

... 

17 

16 

30,994 

213 

1903 

... 

... 

43,401 

... 

2X7 

865 

37,839 

369 

1904 

... 

... 

39,296 

67 


146 

36,531 

322 

1905 


... 







1906 









1907 

... 

' ... 







1908 


... 







1909 

... 

' «#« ’ . 







1910 

... 








1911 

... 








1912 








'•* 

1913 ^ 








llllii 

1914 





iiiii 



ilB 




■ ■> '7-?. 




: 




Tabijs V . — Statistics of cultivation and irrigation^ 1312 fasli* 
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Ho retiirDs, owing to Census operations. 




Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Budaun. 
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show cases instituted during the year, 


Table VIII. — Cognizable Crime. 

Ntimber of cases investi- 
gated by police — 

Number of persons — 

1 By i 

Acquit* 

i Suo orders of 1 Sent up 
[ motu. Magis- jfor trial. 

Tried. Convicted, 
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Table IX . — Revenue demand at Hwcessive ^^ettlements. 


Year of scttleniont. 


SahasT^^an 

Kot 


Tahsil Sahas-! 
wan. 


Fargana 

and 

Tahsil. 

1803. 

1806. 

1809* 

. 1812. 

1834—1 

38. 

J 

1867. , 

1897. 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

i . ! 

.] 

. 1 

7 

8. ' 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Es. 

Asad pur 

62,890] 

61,107 

68,737 

80,728^ 

75,986 

83,926 

1 

1 ' 

1,17,876! 

Hajpura 

1 48,141 

47,142 

62,035 

73,546 

1 . 1 

• 74,340 

1 

f 

80,760] 

88,560] 

Talisil Guu- 
naur. 

1 

1,11,031 

1,08,339 



1 i 

1,30,7721,54,274:1,50,326 

1 1 

1,64,686 

2,06,435 

BisauU 

I ' 

1 45^383 

43,787 

43,889 

j 45,908 

1 56,993 

62,755 

1,19,500 

Islamnagar ... 

.1 55,644 

57,185 

59,770 

( 

i 71,353 

1 78,822 

1,00,278 

1,33,335 

Satasi 

25,606 

24,779 

28,919 

30,807 

! 43,397 

!. _ J 

50,405; 72,690 

Tahsil Bisauli 

ul,26,633 

— 

1,25,751 

.it 1 

l,32,578|l,4S,128|l,79,212 
— : 

2,13,43$: 3,23,525 

j 


Budaun 

Ujhani 


81,023 

78,5691 

1,59,5921 


87,0191 

1,08,939 


Yahsil X>udauii 1,96,9581 


Salem pur ...j 50,9661 
Uschafc 96,281] 


Tahsii Data-'l,47,247 
ganj 


Total District 7,40,461 


80,838 

6S,728| 

1,49,566' 


97,1531 

1,06,8301 

2,03,983' 

52,001 

70,273! 


1,22,274 


94,965;1, 12,544! 98,108 

I i 

71,362! 7l,386l 96,746^ 


1,60,327 


78,565 

1,10,289 


1,83,930 


1,94,854' 2,12,925 2,27,415: 


95,426 


1,02,598, l,08,035j 
1,10,327| 1,19,380] 


83,373 


1,04,940' 1,59,765' 


1,16,546| 99,573! 1,05,198^ 1,23,825 


1,88,854 2, 11,972| 


82,284' 


1,82,9461: 2,10.138 2,83,590, 

*■ ' ' T ^ " ‘ 


04,616' 


77,835,1,20,275! 


1,35,957 

84,933] 


7,09,9I3| 


1,60,119.2,14,891 


7, 78,G50!9, 13,195 


2,20,890 


9,28,228 


1,37,990; 1,71,825 
90,241, 1,05,880' 


2,28,23li 2,77,705 


10,29,418,^13,20,670] 


• JjJet final demand, excluding Ks. 59,450, assessed nominally on rovcnuc-f roe lands 



Totalj District; 
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Table XII. — 8ta,'m2}i 


Keccipts fro in- 


Court fee 
including 


Non- 

Judicial. 


sources, 


1903-04 


1910.11 
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iBudaun District. 


Table XIV* — Income-tax by tahsila (Part IV only), 


Talisil G-unnaur 


Tall si 1 Bisauli 


Tahsil Saiiaswan, 


Under Over Under Over 
Ks. 2,000. Es. 2,000. Rs. 2,000. Es. 2,000, 


Under 
;s. 2,000, 


Over 

Rs. 2,000. 


Es. Es. Rs. Es. 

2,479 14 1,229 255 3,588 36 3,616 

2,533 14 1,211 273 13,921 29 3,069 

2,633 7 770 264 3,801 29 3,074 
2,282 6 670 266 3,670 30 2,846 


4,506 


3,685 


4,692 


3,655 


4,160 

2,254 5 549 258 1 3,780 29 2,943 240 3,929 

2,783 6 618 282 4,079 27 2,780 191 3,390 

3,040 7 656 282 4,077 27 2,709 359 5,156 

2,889 6 559 297 4,228 28 2,842 313 4,993 

2,980 7 695 297 4,638 32 3,261 257 4,327 

3,154 6 449 306 4,805 29 2,958 224 3,735 

3,287 15 1,067 298 4,685 25 2,433 225 3,575 

3,827 10 853 309 4,825 24 2,368 220 3,472 

4,029 10 676 321 4,908 22 2,286 229 3,646 

2,008 9 I 585 79 2,104 22 1.996 59 7 rM 


1894-95 


3,505 


3,437 


4,182 


4,002 


3,860 


3,842 


1902-03 


3,449 


3,450 


1904-05 


1906-07 


1907-08 
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xxt- 


Table XVII. — Bistrihution of Police, 1906. 


Tliana. 

Siib- 

IB- 

spectovs. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Miini- 
ci pal 
Police, 

Town 

Police. 

Bnral 

Police, 

Road 

Police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Budaum 

2 

1 

30 

65 

.... " 

140 

12 

Biaawar 

2 

3 

12 



88 

4 

Ujbani 

2 

2 

19 

11 

... 

131 

8 

l^adir Chaiik ,,, 

2 

1 

6 

... 

... 

57 

■ 

txuimaur 

2 

1 

12 

... 

9 

155 

... 

Eajpiira 

2 

1 

e 



136 

... 

Bisauli 

2 

1 

12 

... 

13 

167 

4 

Idamaagar 

2 

1 

9 


0 

131 

... 

Mirzapiir Belita ... 

1 

1 

6 

' ■ ■ 



74 

4 

Wash'ganj 

2 

1 

6 



94 

4 


2 

1 

20 

27 


140 

:» 4 

^tarifiiagar 

1 

1 

6 

... 


99 

«•» . 

BM 

2 

1 

12 

13 

... 

165 


l>ataganj 

2 

1 

12 

... 

6 

147 

6 

SadulltihganJ 

1 

1 

6 



56 

t ■ 

Ha z rat pur 

1 

2 

9 

... 

... 

G6 

■ ».«t' , 

Hseiiat 

2 

1 

9 



113 

S 

Kakrala 

1 

1 

6 


16 

49 

2 

€ivil Beserve 

9 

17 

70 


«*<> 

... 


Armed Police 

1 

17 

92 





Total 

41 

m 

360 

116 

53 

1,098 

66 

. ■ - 

.. 

; 









Budavin D'istrict. 


Tabl'E XVIII. — Education. 


Secondary education. Primary education, 


Scholars. 


Scholars, 


Schools Scholars, 
and - 

leges. Males, 


Schools. 


I Schools. 


raZs. 


[Males, 


males. 












Budaun. 



List of Schools, 1906 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


School 


Budaun ... High School 

Ditto ... Yernacular Final 

Ditto, branch ... Lower Primary Muni- 

■.cipaL 

Ditto, Carmichael- Ditto 

ganj. 

} Ditto, Sarai Faqir... Ditto 

I Ditto, Qazitola ... Ditto 

I Ditto, Patiali Sarai Upper Primary Muni* 
* cipal, Girls, 

i I Ditto, Qazitola ... Ditto 

!! Ditto, Shahbazpur Ditto 

;| Ditto, Sidhpura ... Lower Primary Muni- 

j I cipal. Girls. 

I Ditto, Saiyidwara ... Ditto 

, Ditto, Habar Khan Ditto 

Ditto, Nagran ... Ditto 

Jagat ... Upper Primary 

i Gularia ... ... Ditto ... 

i Kumargawan ... Ditto 

Sakbanu... ... Ditto 

j Puthi ... Ditto 

Arif pur Kewada ... Ditto 

Babat ... ... Ditto 

Nagla Sharqi ... Lower Primary 

Amgaon ... ... Ditto 

Talgaon ... ... Ditto 

Rnsulpur Bilahri ... Ditto 

Bari Shamspur Ditto 

Dngraiya ... Ditto 

Giibahi •«»» Ditto 

Khunak ... ... Ditto 

Ikri ... ... Ditto ». 

Kumargawan ... Lower Primary, Girls 

Jagat ... ... Ditto 

Anaula ... ... Upper Primary, Aided 

BaraTeghdar ... Lower Primary, Aided 

Gurgaon... ... Ditto 

Narkhera ... Ditto 

Ahora Mai ... Ditto 

^ Yusuf nagar ... Ditto 

f Ujhani ... ... Vernacular Final 

j Ditto ... **. Lower Primary Girls, 

Municipal. 

Upper Primary 

■:'DittO''' 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Budaun 


Sheikhupur 

Butla 

Abdullahganj 

Ramzanpur 

Gaura Mai 

Bondrx 

Bharkuian 

Nanakhera 

Sanjarpur 


UJhani 




Budaun District. 



List of Schools, 1906 — (oontinued) 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Scliool. 


Taiisil 


Lower Pi’imary 
Ditto 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Ditto, Girls 


Bamaaxisi 
I Kaclihia ... ^ 

j Muhainmtidgaiij Belita 
! Cliandanpiir 
1 Kakora ... 

Sikri Qasinipur 

HazratganJ 

Sheikliupur 


I ITjliani— J 
IfconcludedJ. ^ 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Low’er Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

U p pe r Pri ma i y . Aided 

Loiver Primary, Aided 

Vornucnlnr Pi nil ... 

Xmwor Primary, Girls 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper l^dmary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Di tto 
Ditto 

Vernacular Pinal 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
, Ditt'o 


Eajpura ... 
Gawan 

Pasulpur Ball 
Dupta Kalaii 
Neora Beora 
Bhakraiili 
Bhiraoti ... 
Dhanari ... 
Harpliari 
Basantpur 
. SingUauli 

. Gunnaur... 
Ditto ... 
ASfidpur ... 
Dabthara.., 
Madltaoli 
Ditto ... 


Rajpura 


Babrala ... 
Kiriamai... 

Mai pur Tatera 
Qadirabad 
Senjna ... 
Gbonsli ... 
Nadrauli 
Dlnaura ... 
Pujjaoli ... 
Lalira Nagla 
Isampur ... 

N Klialilpur 


Bisauli ... 

Mundia ... 
Kizamu'ddinpur Sab 
Asafpur PhakaoH 
Musia Hagla 
Sagtampnr 
Parsiya ... 

Sbarab Baraulia 
Dwnli ... 
Fatebpbi*... 

Bbanpur 
Sikri ' 


g ( i Bisauli 




appbsdis:. sxii 


List of Schools, 1906 — (continued). 


Tiihsil 

Pargana. 

■ ■■ 

School. 

■ ■ ■ j 

. Class. .. 

■ . ■ • ■ ■) 

■ ■■ d 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



Lachhmipiir ... | 



Lower Primary ... ' 

29 

[ 

1 ^ 

Kot 

Ditto ■■ ■ ■ j 

m 



Eisauli ... ... j 

Lower .Primary, Girls | 

31 


S:'Bisaiili — .■ ■ j 

Ditto Ishmia ... j 

Lower Primary, Aided ‘ 

2a 


feonolndedj* 

Gularia ... ... i 

Ditto ... j 

24 



Mundia ... ... j 

Ditto ■ ..... { 

21 



Ditto ... ... ' 

Lower Primary, Girls ' 

20 



Asafpur Phalcaoli ... ! 

Ditto ... 1 

18 



Islamnagar 

Vernacular Final ; 

9$ 


■ / 

Eudaln ... ... 

Upper Primary ... 

34 



.FiiizganJ ... , ■ ... j 

Ditto ... 

33 

■ ■!> 


Kiriamui... ... ; 

Lower Primary 

22 

ha 


Sisarka ... ... | 

Ditto 

12 

ha t 
^ ' 


Allah pur Sham spur ... ' 

Pitto 

21 



Chani ... ... ! 

Ditto 

21 

1 1 

Islamnagar 

Sorha ... ... | 

Ditto ■ , ■■ ... 

30 



Ditto ... 1 

Lower Primary Aided, 

14 

1 


■ i 

■ ■ Girls-.' ■ " 


■ (Id. 


Mitrauli ... ... j 

Upper Primary, Aided 

21 

' m 


Chhabaii Kniati ... ! 

Ditto 

18 



Ladluuili... ... i 

Lower Primary, Aided 

23 


i 

Muhibalipur Chacheta j 

Ditto 

21 



NaglaJit ... 

Ditto 

12 


i' 

1 / 

Saidpiu* ... ... j 

Vernacular Final 

74 



Wazirgahj ... j 

Upper Primary 

72 


i 

Binkota ... ... 1 

Ditto 

48 


1 

Khurrainpuy Bhamori | 

Ditto ... . 

28 


I Satasi i 

Kota ... ... ! 

Lower Primary 

28 


j ^ 

Bigron ... ... 1 

Ditto 

21 


j 

Raharia ... 

Ditto 

8 


j 

Karengi 

: Upper Primary, Aided 

25 

'\ 

1 

Itwa 

1 Lower Primary, Aided 

20 

/ 

f 

' Sahaswnu ... , 

Vernacuiar Final 

151 



Ditto, Shahbazpur 

Lower Primary, Muni- 

23 




cipiL 




Ditto, Saifullah" | 

Ditto 

24 



• i 

Ditto, Mohiuddiu- ■ 

Ditto 

10 



pur, j 

Ditto, Q?zitola ... j 

Ditto 

34 

§ 


Ditto, Akbarabad i 

Ditto, Aided 

29 

1 ^ 

Si 1 

Sahaswan , . . v 

Ditto, ditto ... j 

Upper Primary Muni- 

30 

os 



ci|)il. Girls. 


. ^ 


Ditto, Saif till ah-, 

Lower Primary Muni- 

23 



ganj. i 

cipal, Gilds, 




Usmau-pui? . 

Upper Primary 

80 



Naithua. ... 

Lower Primary 

20 



Rasul pur Bela 

Ditto 

15 



Drigpur ^larifnagar ... 

Ditto 

15 



Bhoes 

Ditto 

22 

\ 

\ 

V Dehgaop.., 

Ditto 

27 


XXX 


Bihdann DistricL 



List of Schools, 190G— (continued) 


Average 

atteiid- 

ance. 


School 


Tahsil 


Lower Primary' 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Lower Primary Mum- 
cipal, G-irls. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 

Vermacnlar Final 

U pper Primary, Crirls 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
. Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ’ ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, Girls 

Upper Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 
Girls. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 


Nadha .. 

Kanlhai 

Sabdalpur 

Bilsi 

Do. 


Sahaswan— 

(concluded). 


Behta Gosliain 
Eeonai ... 
Sateti ... 
Nagar Jhuna 
Sirasaul ... 

} Pindaui ... 

'j Bain 
Ugheti 
Khandwa.., 
Rasauli ... 
Shalizadnagar 
Gudhni ... 

\ Gadhauli . , . 


Dataganj 
Ditto ,,, 
Baksona 
Bhatanli 
Bela Dandi 
Pa par 
CMtri 
Labhari ... 
Sadnllahganj 
Sukbaura 
Pipla 
Mujbiana 
Serha 
Salempur 
Parsidhpnr 
Azampur Bisauria 
Mob sham 
Nagaria Khanu 
Hashampur 
Chitri 
Sabalpur... 
Rukampur 
Changasi... 

Khurdi ... 

Khan pur Doha 

Birampur 

Daharpur 

Majhara 

Rtsdeii 

Bhao iTagla 


Salempur 


Bataganj — ( concluded). 


A.PFENI)I3S:, 


xxxt 


Tabsil 



List of Sclioolsy 190& — (concluded). 





Average 

Pargana. 

Seh'ool. 

Ciasa.. . 

attend- 




ance. 

■ f 

Alapur 

Veraacuiar Final 

80 


Usehat 

Upper Primary 

m 


Ditto ... ... 

Lower Primary, Girls 

20 


Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided, 

33 



Girls. 



Usawan ... 

Ui>per Primary 

m 


Lilwan ... 

Ditto 

31 


Kakrala ... 

Ditto 

89 


Gauntra ... ... 

Ditto 

67 


Khera Jalalpur 

Ditto 

40 


Gura Barela 

Ditto 

47 


Katra Saadatganj ... 

Ditto 

68 

UseliaS: 

1 

Katiyan ... 

Miaou 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 

38 

24 

Rajaula ,,, 

Ditto 

24 


Usawan ... 

Upper Primary, Girls 

21 


Gaantra ... 

Lower Primary, Girls 

19 


Alapur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 


Lower Primary Aided, 

18 



Girls. 



Geonti Dharampur ... 

Lower Primary, Aided 

17 


Nabiganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

18 


Lower Primary Aided, 

17 



Girls. 



Gura Barela 

Ditto „t 

20 


Sareli 

Ditto ... ' 

24 


Asdharmai 

Ditto 

16 

0 





sxxii 


Budaun Bidrict. 



EOiDS, 1906. 


A.— Peovikctai/. 

Bareilly, Kasgaiij and Muttra trunk road 


B.— 'LoCATi, 

L^Firsi class roads^ metalled^ bridged and drained 
throiighouL 


(i) Budaun to Aonla 

(ii) Budaun to Mora dab id *.* 

(iii) Budaun to Shahjabaupur 

(iv) Budaun to Parrukbabad 

(v) Budaun to Qadir Chauk 

(vi) Budaun station roads 

(vii) Bilsi to BisiuU 

(viii) Bilsi to Kaclibla ,,, 

(ix) Ujhani to Saba swan ... 

(x) Bisauli to Asafpur 

(xi) Gunuaiir to Babi'ula 


Second class roads, unmeialUd, bridged and drained 
tItrougJbout, 

(i) Budaun to Slrdijahanpur ... ,,, 

(ii) Budaun to Moradabad [ 


Second class roads, unmeialled, pariiallg bridged 
and drained, 

(i) Biulaini to Parnikhabad 

(ii) Bilsi to Bisauli ,,, 

(iii) Bilsi to Kacbbla 


IJJ,— Third class roads, lanTced and surfaced, Ini not drained, 

(i) Budaun to Bilsi and Islanmagar 

(ii) Buduin to Baksena ... 

(iii) Budaun to Usawan 

(iv) Ujbani to Kakora 

(v) Bilsi to Ujbani 

(vi) Bilsi to Sabaswan 

(vii) Sabaswan to Guimaur 

(viii) Sabaswan to Kacbbla 

(ix) Sabaswan to Bisauli 

(x) Bisauli to Gawan „„ ]]] 

(xi) Bisauli to Dabtura 

(xii) Bisauli to Bilari 

(xiii) Anupsbabr to Moradabad 

(xiv). Anupsbabr to Cbandausi *.« 

(,xv> Islamnagar to Babjox *7, 

t,.. Babrala to Cbaopur 

. (xYiii Saidpur to Karengi 

Mlaop 

(xix) Sadullahganj to Blobaiira-gbat 


33 

0 

11 

0 

7 

6-16 

5 

2*G4 

3 

4 56 

9 

44 

11 

5-91 

4 

1-84 

5 

6 84 

17 

7-12 

6 

704 

3 

2 

86 

7*61 

■ 14 

4 

26 

0 

40 

4 

23 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

^ 33 

4 

16 

0 

18 

0 

m 

0 

11 

0 

10 

0 

21 

6 

32 

0 

16 

6 

20 

0 

5 

o-G 

4 

0 

8 

e 

12 

0 

2 

4 

8 

4*8 

7 

4 

11 

0 

38 

0 



ROADS, \%0^^(cQndlu3,e,d). 


XVt — X'ouTth class roads, hanJkcd htii not sur faced , art tally Miles, fw*. 

hridyecl mid drained, 

(i) Budaim to Billiat and S-iduli -hganj *» ^ 

(ii) Risauli to Aonli *' «r. ... ^ 0 

(iii) Bisauli to Islamnagar and Gnnnaur ... 10 0 

(iv) Gruiiuaur to Raj pura and Gawan ... *.> l'^ 0 

(v) Gunuaur to Asadpur ... ... *•. 0 

(vi) Islimnagar to S3liasw;3ii ... ... 1^ 0 

(.vii) Islimn:tg.!r to Cirindiusi ... ... 0 0 

(viii) Islamnagar to Rajgliat *„ ... ... 21 0 

(ix) Datf‘g.mj to Hazmtpur ... ... ... 1 0 

(x) Kailotlia to Haaratpur ... ... c*. 3 4 


GBA2?I> TOTAIi 



Eiikampnr „ 
Bela Dandi 

^Sherpur"' 


FERRIES, 1906. 


xxxiv 


B^fdaun District 


Name of Ferry. 


Dippur 


Anupshahr ... 
Biharia 


Karanbas 
Raj ghat 
Narora 
Bam ghat 
Sham spur 
Shakurganj- 
Kartauli. 
Dhapar 
Dinapur 
Karsari 
Husainpur . 
Kachhla 
Nana Khera, 


Kurha Shah- 
pur. 

QadirChauk 
Nauli 
Bichaura 
Sura j pur 


Gawan 


Village. 


Dandra 

Terhaghat ... 

MitrauU 

Nijra 

Musepur-Su- 

raipur, 

ShahEadnagar, 
Ghonchaghat, 
Kakarghata ...j 
Sathra 


Bippur 

Sisauna 

Sajauuda 


Jamalpur 

Faridpur 

Bichpuri 

Dilipur 

Shamspur 

Takaori 

Dhapar 

Kairai 

Karsari 

Husainpur 

Kachhla 

Bhadraul 


Kurha Shah-j 
pur» 

Qadir Chauk.. 
Tikai 
Bichaura 
Khera Kishni 


Gawan 


Pargana. 


Nainaul Bagh- 
wala. 

Chamarpura... 

Mitrauli 
Nijra 
Musepur 

Shahzadnagar, 
Sheikhupnr ... 
Budaun 
Sathra 

Baksena 

Rukampur 
Piraapar ... 

Sherpnr 


Rajpura 


Do. 

Asadpur 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sahaswan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ujhani 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Usehat 

Do, 

Do, 


Rajpura ... 

Sahaswan ... 

Do. ... 

Islamnagar, 

BisauU 

Kot 

Do. 

Ujhani 

Budaun 

Usehat 

Salem pur 

Do. 

Do. 


Tahsil. 


Gunnaur 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sahaswan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Budaun 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 

Do. 

Dataganj . 
Do. 

Do. 


Gunnaur 


Sahaswan . 

Do. . 

Bisauli 

Do. 

Sahaswan . 

Do. . 
Budaun , 
Do. 

Dataganj . 
Do. 


Manage- 

ment. 


District 
Board, Mo-| 
radabad. 
Ditto 
District 
Board, Bu- 
daun. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
P. W. D. 

|D i s t r i c t 
Board, Bu- 
daun. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ...| 

. Ditto ...| 
District 
Board Far- 
rukhabad. 

District 
Board, Bu- 
daun. I 
Ditto 


In- 

come. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


725 

1,910 

360 

4,000 

1,400 

1,300 

710 

660 

650 

710 

2,976 

735 


230 

1,400 

800 

800 


295 

60 

180 

260 

110 

28 

133 

63 

100 

16 

300 

1,600 

1,026 


XXXV 



POST-OFFICES, 1906, 


Manage- 

ment.® 


Pargana, 


Tahsil 


Imperial 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Head ofTice 
Sub-oSice 
Branch office 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Biidaun 
Budann city 
Binawar 
Jagat 

Kumargawan 

Kbera 


Budaua 


Budann 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Sub- office 
Branch oiSce 
Ditto 


Ujhani 
Kachhia 
Qadir Ghauk 


Ujhami 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District, 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Rajpura 

Dhanari 

Gawan 

Bhiraoti 


Rajpura 


Gunnaur, 


Imperial 


Gunnaur 


Asadpur 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

Branch office 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bisatili 

Mundia 

Bhanpur 

Dabtura .•# 

Asafpur Phakaoli 


Bisauli 


Bisauli 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District. 


Sub-office 
Branch office 
Ditto 


Islamnagar 

Kiriamai 

Faizganj 

Wazirganj 

Sahaswan 

Zarifnagar 

Bilsi 


Islam nagar 


Imperial 


Satasi 


Ditto. 

District. 


Ditto 

Branch office 


Sahaswan 


Sahaswan 


Imperial, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

Branch office 
Ditto 


Dataganj 

Sadullahganj 

Ha 25 ratpur 


Salempur 


Dataganj, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Usehat 

Kakrala 

Rajaula 


Usehat 


® All are now under Imperial control 



Budaun District' 


MARKETS, 1900, 


Pargana, 


Tahsil, 


Rajpura 
Gawan 
Bagdaliar 
Rasul pur ... 
Shalijalianabad 
Dhanuri 
Siugliauli ... 
Singhanla ... 
Bhakrauli ... 
Somri 
Bhiraoti 
Jajaunda ... 
Neora 


Holiday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 


Raj pura 


Wednesday. 

i^ridav. 

Do." 

Do. 

Saturday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 
Tuesday. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sunday, 


Guimaur 
Babrala 
Asad pur 
Madkaoli ... 
Pataria 
Dabthara 
Chabutra ... 
Kewara 

Budrthti Fuzilpur 
Kashi pur ... 


Ounnanr...s 


Asad pur 


Monday. 

Thursday. 

Do. 

Wednesday. 

Do. 

Friday. 

Do. ^ 
Saturday, 


J unawai 
Qadirabad 
Ghonsli 
Baghan 


Kiriamai ... 
Dinaura 
Jagannathpur 
KhuHlpur ... 

Bisauli 
Papgaon ... 
Mundia 
Dimdpur ... 
Muliaminadpur Maj 
Bhanpur ... 


Wednesday and Saturday. 
Bitbo. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday. 


.Bisauli 


Tuesday, 

Monday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Bisauli 


Monday and Friday, 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday, 
W^nesday and Saturday, 


Ifiknaiiagar 


APPENBIX.; 


XXXVIl 


MARKETS, l^<m~CeontinuedJ. 


'■ 'Tahsil.. 

'■'.'...■.■'Pargana'/'"' 

Village. 

■■■■ ■ ' 

Market da^^^* 

/ 

{ 

Sisarka ... 

Sunday. 


f 

Kiriamax ... ... 

Wednesday. 


Isiamnagar ^ 
— f conclud- 
ed), 1 

Nurpnr Pinaixni 

Thursday. 


Gandhrauli ... 

Friday. 


Mirzapur Behta 

Saturday. 

Bisaiili — J 


Wazirgauj ... ... 

Tuesday and Saturday* 

(conclud- ^ 


Bngren 

Monday and Friday. 

edj. 


S:'.idpur 

Monday and Thursday. 

Satasi 

Cxotlia ... 

Ditto. 


Tibri ^ ... 

Sunday and WcdiioBday* 



Birampui* ... 

Ditto. 



Raharia 

Wednesday. 

\ 

\ 

Beoli 

Friday. 

* / 

/ 

Sahaswan, Sbabbazpnr . . . 

Tuesday and Saturday* 

Ditto, Saif iiilabganj 

Thursday.’^ 



Ditto, Cbamarpum... 

Sunday,^ 



Debgaoii 




Af zal pur Clibngan pux*. . , 

Do. 



Z irifpiir Oarbia 

Do. 



Bhawanipur Sarai 

Do. 



Ditto I<haii»u ... 

Thursday. 



Ditto Kbalb 

Friday. 



Kiriainai ... 

Do.* 


! Sahas wan... <■ 

Sirsa Kburd 

; Monday. ■ ■ 



Madarput 

Tuesday.'*^ 



Dmpur 

Do.^ 



Nadha . ... 

Wednesday. 



Relax Madbopux* 

Do. 



Nadfiil 

Do. 



Sarai urf Bi j a i garb i ... 

Do.^ 

Sabas wan, ( 


Mai pur Tatera 

ThurscDy, 



Kairai ' 

Saturday. 


\ 

Antar 

Do. 


^ Rasul pur K>>.Ian 

Do. 



Bilsi , 

Monday and Friday. 



Sirasaiil ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 



Bisauii ,,, 

Ditto. 



Nagar Jliuna 

Tuesday and Saturday,^ 



Ugbeti 

Ditto. 



Sateti i.. 

Wednesday and Saturday, 


Kolj ...< 

Kbitaura ... 

Sunday.**^ 


Shall zadna gar 

Fabarpur ... 

Do. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. ' 




Behta Gosbaia 



Reonai ... 

Wednesday. 



Khauiisara... 

Do. 



Meoli 

Thursday. 



' Kbandwa 

Friday. 

Budann" ... | 

Budaun | 

; 

Binawar ... 

Gularia 

Sunday and WednesdaY. 
Ditto. 


* Cattle maAet. 



Ujbani 


ITseTiat 

Alapur 

Kakrala 


Tuesday and Saturday.. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 


Useka,t 


xxxYin 


Budaun Biatriet. 


MAEKETS, me-feottcludedj. 


Tahsil. 


Budaun — ■ 
(co?ielud- 
edj. 


Budaun — j 
fconcludedjA 


BataganJ, 


Pargana. 


Salem pttr 


Vilkge, 


Asars Bar khan 
Beorijit ... 

Jagat 

Bilhat 

Muhammadnagar Suliira 
K uadanda Qas im pur ... 
Machlai 
G-idhaul 

Basulpur Puthi 
Gabhwai ... 

Patsa 

Bewar 

Kumargawan ... 

Malgawan ... 

Uprera 
Chandaura ... 

Sikrauri ... ... 


Ujhani 

Jeora Nagla 

Muhammadganj 

Labhari 

Bitroi 

Sheikhupur 

Kachlila 

Kakora 

Nanha Khera 


Dataganj 
Sundarpur ... 
Hazratpur ... 
Sukhaura ... 
Kburdi 

B ichhilia Serha 
Salem pur ... 
Baharpur Kalan 
Nagaria Khanu 
Pipla 
Baksena 
Beori 

Sadullahganj, 
Baharpur ... 
Bhatauli ... 
Chitri 
Btashampur 
Jaipalpur ... 
Abhaipur ... 
Nawada Madhkar 


Market days. 


Sunday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday.* 
Bitto. 

Monday and S'riday. 
Bitto* 

Tuesday and Friday.^ 
Bitto. 

Bitto* 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Bitto. 

Bitto* 

Bitto, 

Bitto* 

Ditto.* 

Wednesday and Saturday; 
Saturday. 


Tuesday aud Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Bitto, 

Bitto. 

Sunday and Wiednesday. 
Bitto, 

Bitto. 

Ditto.* 


Sunday and Wednesday^. 
Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Sunday and Thursday,. 
Sunday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Bitto, 

Bitto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday,. 
Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Bitto. 

Ditto . 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

Friday, 



FAIRS, 1906, 


Muharram 7 tli-IOfcli ' 1,500 
Ditto ! 900 


Muliarram 

Ditto 


Bekta Rasul 
pur. 

Chao pur 
Raj pur a 
Gawan 


Ganga Ashnau, 
Dasehra 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Muharrara, 7th~10tii 
Ditto 

Karfik Siidi 10th 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Muharram 

Ditto 

Ganga Ashnj 


Asadpur 

Markaoli 

Gunnaur 

Qadirabad 

Sukhela 


Bhadon Badi 8th 
Muharram lOth 


Janamashtami 

Muharram 


Bisauli 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kuar Sudi 10 th . 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Phagun Badi 13th 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ramlila 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sheoratri 


Lachhmipur, 
Sagrampur, 
MuHzzampur, 
Bisauli 
Mundia 
Sahawar 
Sharah Bu- 
raulia. 


Bisaulij 


Kuar Sudi lOfch 
Chait Sudi 9th 

Ditto 

Muharram 10th 

Chait 

Do. 


Ramlila 

Ramuaumi 

Ditto 

Muharram 

Mela Debi 
Ditto 


Islamnagar 

Budaiu 


I Islamua« 
1 gar. 


Faizganj 


Khera Das 
Orchhi 


Chait Sudi 16th .. 
Bhadon Badi 8 th .. 
Bhadon Badi 9th ... 

Kuar Sudi 10 th .. 
Chait Sudi 8th ... 

Ditto 

1st Thursday in 
Baisakh. 
Muharram 10 th 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Puraukhera . 
Janamashtami 
Ditto 

Ramlila 

Ashtmi 

Kal Sen 
Kabia Pir , 


Wazirganj ... 
Saidpur 
Lahra Lad pur 

Tikrl ... f 


Raharia 
Sahawar Khe- 


Satasi 


Muharram 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Hatra 

Droua 

Dogaon 


Bhadon Badi 10th 


Dadh Kadaun 


Saha swan 


Sahaswan 


Bhadon Badi 6th . 1 20,000 


Deochhat 


Khaunsara 


Rajah 10th .. 2,000 

Kuar Sudi 10th .. 10,000 


Chhariyan 
Madar Shah. 
Ramlila 


Budaun 


Budaun 


Ditto 


Ditto 



Usebat 


Budaun District, 


FAIKB, m6-~^fconcludadJ. 


Pur^aDa. 


Biidaun 
— f oon- 
eluded). 


Ujbani 


Salem pur 







' O 1 

Village. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

‘ ^ 
cj a 

■ {- -4^ d 

; ^ 

/ Kuniargawan 

Banilila 

Knar Sudi lOtli ... 

2,000 

Kliuiiiik 

Sheoiatri 

riingnn Badi I3th, 

5,000 

j Lakh an pur... 

Ram nan mi ... 

Chait Jiadi Oth 

500 

Majhia .. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,500 

1 KharkhauU, 

Kanslila 

Kartik Badi 13th ... 

2,000 

1 Lakhanpur*.. 

Pir Bahom ... 

1st Sunday of Jeth, 

5,000 

^ Gabhwai 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5,000 

, TJjhani 

Bamlila 

Knar Sudi 10th ... 

4,000 

f Qudir Chauk, 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

500 

' Chandanpur, 

Ditto 

Jiitto 

. 500 

j Sarauta 

Ditto 

Ditto 

500 

i Abdullahganj 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,000 

Kakora 

Ganga Ash nan 

Kartik Sudi 15th.. 

500,000 

Kachliia 

Ditto 

Jeth Sudi lOtli ... 

2,000 

Ahai'wara ... | 

Baldeo Chhat... 
Sheoratri 

Bhadon Badi 6th ... 
Phagun Badi 13th, 

800 

2,000 

Puraini 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

4,000 

Dataganj ... 

Bamlila 

Knar Sndi 10th ... 

12,000 

Hazratpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7,000 

, Sadullahgan] 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

Majlmra 

Phul-dol 

Chait ... 

2,000 

Bascia 

Ditto 

Do. 

3,000 

Simaria 

Ditto 

Do. 

1,000 

1 / 

' PaliaGujar, j 

Ditto 

Dadh Kaduun... 

Do. 1 

Bhadon Badi 10th, ! 

10,000 

6,000 

Sainjni 

Ditto 

Ditto ... ■ 

1,200 

Kundra Khar* 

dakhia 

1st Simday in Jeth, j 

900 

sai, 

Jhuksa 

Darshan Neta 

End of Jeth ... ; 

; 20,000 


Debi. 


N a u H Ti- ( 

Dasehra 

Jeth Sndi 10th ... 

10,000 

kanna. \ 

Ganga Ashnan, 

, Kartik Sndi 15th ... 

3,000 

XJsehat ... | 

Kal Son 

Bamlila 

' Magh 

Knar Sudi 10th ... 

1 1,000 
6,000 

Bajaula ... 

Ditto 

DittO' ■■■■ ■■ 

20,000 

Ahmadnagar 

Sheoratri 

Phagun Badi 13th, 

25,000 

Bukhara. 
Khera Jalal- 

Jakhia 

1,600 

1st Sunday in Jeth, 

pur. 



Katra Saadat- 

Bamnaumi ... 

Chait Sndi 9th ... 

15,000 

ganj. 

X Asdharmai ... 

Janamashtami 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

5,000 

Alapur Gane* 
shi Hagla. . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,600 

Khera Kish- ( 

Ganga Ashnan, 

Kartik Sndi 16th ... 

4,000 

. i 

Phul-dol 

Jeth Sudi 10th ... 

1,500 

Nauli Patuh* < 

Ditto 

Ditto 

10,000 

1 . abadt. . . 

Ga.nga Ashnan, 

Kartik Sudi 16th ... 

With 
, Kakora. 


GAZETTEER OF BUDAUN. 


A ». i < , ,i . .r ' 


I X D E X . 


A. 


Abkanpur, p. 24-6. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 114, 124, 164, 176, 
200, 206, 210, 219, 228. 

Agai, p. 15. 

Agesi, pp. 113, 129, 201. 

Agol, p. 21 

AgfiouUiire, pp. 31 — 45. 

Aliars, pp. 18, 71, 79, 84, 85, 88, 115, 116, 
153, 157, 162. 

Aliarwara, pp. 13, 21. 

Alih’s, pp. 70, 71. 

Ajitpur, p J3. 

Aka river, pp. 10, 243. 

Alapur, pp. 68, 99, 102, 113, 124, 129, 
139, 163. 

Aliganj, pp. 245, 248. 

Alinagar, pp. Ill, 256. 

Alluvial makals, p. 110. 

Aixdkeria river, pp. 10, 14, 232, 250, 

Area of the district, p, 1. 

Arela, p. 199 ; vzde Batagau j . 

Ai'hiir, p, 38. 

Aril river, pp. 5, 13, 43, 62, 64, 177, 192, 
250. 

Aroliii, p. 21. 

Arthal, pp. 10, 232. 

Arya Samaj, pp. 69, 70. 

Asadx:)ur, pp. 99, 129, 149, 164. 

Asadpur Pargaiia, pp. 33, 72, 91, 100, 
143, 165. 

Asafx)«r, pp. 61, 62, 170. 

As war river, pp. 11, 15, 172, 221, 242. 
Azimabad, pp. 99, 102, 263. 

B, 


Babrala, pp. 8, 58, 61, 62, 169, 170. 
Backbils, pp. 74, 83, 85, 202; vide also 
Eajputs. 

Badkiks, pp. 77, 115. 

Bagren, pp. 15, 248, 264, 266. 

Babelias, p. 77. 

Bais, pp.44, 73, 83, 84, 180, 202, 221; 

vide also Kaj puts. 

Baiswara tract, pp. 10, 73, 243. 

Bajlia liver, pp, 13, 43, 193, 260. 


Bajra, p. 37. 

B ikseua, pp. 64, 252, 253. 

Balia, p 1. 

Baug.irh, pp. 145, 146. 

Bauias, pj). 70, 75, 84, 86, 88. 

Biukati tract, pp. 5, 13, 15, 18, 43, 192, 

250.268. 

Bankota, p. 256. 

B inks, p. 55 
Barara, pp 111,273. 

B iraulia, p. 56. 

Bareuia, p. 44. 

Birgiijars, pp, 74,79, 83, 87, 143, 203, 
235 ; vide tiho itajputs. 

Barkais, p. 89. 

Baris, pp. 19, 80. .. 

Barley, p. 36. 

Barren area, p 18. 

Baurias, p. 77. 

Bekn IS, p. 79, 

Bekta Goskain, pp. 124, 151, 171. 

B^*la Dandi, j)p. 14, 63, 161, 252. 

Bela tract, pp. 4, 8 39, 40, 91, 92, 166, 
232,243. 

Beoli, pp. 137, 145, 175. 

Bewar, p. 195. 

Bhainsaur river, pi>. 11, 43, 172, 221, 261. 
Bhainsrauli, pp. 10, 15. 

Bhangis, pp. 76, 89. 

Bhanpur, pp. 56, 84, 179, 221, 

Bharat pur, pi. 13 

Bhataiili, pp. 55, 85, 201, 262, 263. 
Bhatiaras, pp, 79, 80, 

Bhattis, p. 79. 

Bhiraot?. pp. 10, 15, 68, 72, 85, 92, 123, 
164,157,171. 

Bhishtis, p. 79. 

Bhoes, pp. 10, 153. 

Bhogaiit Nagaria, p. 10. 

Bhur tract, i)p. 2, 34^ 38, 02, 110, 166, 

242.268. 

Bichaula, p. 21. 

Blchaura, pp. 138, 202, 272. 

Bikrampur Charsaura, p. 15. 

Bilsi, pp. 11, 66, 57, 86, 113, 124, 154, 
172, 

Biuawar, pp. 61, 62, 63, 113, 152, 174. 
Birds," p. 22. 

Birth-rate, p. 27. 



INDEX. 


Bisauli, pp. 2, 55, 56, 68, 86, 124, 136, 
148, loO, 154, 160, 174. 

Biwauli PJi’g ri% pp. 33, 100, 176, 
Bisaiih Talisil, pp. 72, 180. 

Blindness, p. 29. 

Bound tries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 70, 75, 84, 88. 

Bricks, p. 21. 

Bridges, pp. 8, 61, 62, 63. 

Bndaun, pp. 2, 55, 68, 61, 63, 70, 99, 124, 
130,131,183. 

Budiun Pargini, pp* 33, 111, 143,192. 

B daun Tahsil, pp 72. 196 
Building materials, p. 21, 

Bungalows, p. 63 

Bui'dmar river, pp. 10, 165, 231. 

Eutla. p 11. 


Dabtura, pp. 61, 198, 

Da bar pur, p. 262. 

Dalelganj, pp. IC, 44. 

Dalelnagar, p. 270. 

Danaura, p, 112. 

Dandia, p. 64, 

Darzis, p. 79. r 

Dataganj, pp. 2, 25, 58, 154, 199. 
D.ttaganj Tahsil, pp. 72, 155, 160, 200, 
Dauri, p. 146. 

Deaf-miitism, p. 29. 

Death-rate, p. 27. 

Dehgaon, p. 274. 

Dhanari, pp 61, 112, 153, 203. 

Dhand jMl, pp. 15, 23, 239. 

Dharhis, p. 80, 

Dili mars, p. 23. 

Dhobis, pj). 76, 79, 89. 

Dispensaries, p, 128. 

Distilleries, pp. 117, 118. 

District Board, p. 125. 
Double-cropping, pp. 32, 33. 

Drainage, pp. 16, 17. 

Drigpur, vide Zirifnagar. 

Dudhauni, p. 56. 

Dundpur, p. 170. 


Camels, p 25. 

Canals, pp. 16, 42. 43, 220, 270. 
Castes, pp. 71 80. 

Cattle, pp. 23, 24. 

Cattle disease, p. 25 
Cattle- pounds, p. 129. 

Census, pp. 65—68. 

Cesses, p. 112, 

Chakolar, p. 21. 

Chamars, pp. 72, 88. 

Cbandaura, p. 110. 

Chandels, p. 74 ; vide also Ilajpnts, 
Chandoi, pp. 58, 214. 

Changer tract, pp. 166, 232. 
Chaopur, pp. 1,69, 209. 

Charsaura, pp. 181, 211. 

Chauhans, pp. 73, 79, 197, 202; 

also Rajputs. 

Chaundera, p. 110. 

Chaiinr tract, pp. 12,44, 270, 
Chliacliao, p. 14 

Clihoiya river, pp. 3, 10, 12, 13* 
181, 242. 

Chitri, pp. 198, 252, 253. 

Cholera, p. 28. 

Christianity, p. 69. 

Civil courts, pp. 97, 98. 

Climate, p. 25. 

Commerce, pp. 25, 57. 
Communications, pp. 25, 69—64, 
197,202,209,248. 

Condition of the people, p, 95, 
Cotton, p. 39. 

Crime, p. 114 
Criminal courts, p. 97. 

Crops, pp. 35 — 41. 

Cultivated area, pp, 31, 32. 
Cultivating castes, p. 88. 
Cultivation, pp, 31-33. 

Culturable waste, p. 33. 


Education, pp. 125 — 128. 
Epidemics, pp, 27, 28. 
Exci.se, pp. 117—121, 


Fairs, pp. 158, 217. 

Faizganj, pp. 122, 228. 

Famines, pp. 45 — 51. 

Faqirs, pp. 79, 89. 

Fauna, p. 22. 

Ferries, p. 63. 

Fever, p. 27. 

Fiscal History, pp. 100—112, 143, 
Fish, p,23. 

Floods, pp. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16. 


Q-abhwai, p. 195, 

(ladariyis, pp. 76, 88. 

Ciraddis, p. 79. 

Canges river, pp. 1, 4, 8, 61, 64. 
Carha, pp. 10, 231. 

(bmntra, p. 203. 

Qaurs, pp. 73, 74, 83, 143, 180 ; vide 
Raj j>uts. 

Gautams, pp. 74, 83, 214; vide 






Qawan, pp. 2, 10, 55, 58, 63, 74, 86, 

Jati, pp.l57, 160. 

124, 204, 

Jats, pp. 42, 89, 213. 

G-cology, p. 20, 

Jhilg, pp. 14, 15,23, 43. 

Ghagel p. 10. 

Juar, p. 37. 

Gliatpuri, pp. 61, 124, 

Julahas, p. 79. 

Gidliaul, pp. 74, 161, 

Junawai, p. 169. 

dlass-iBaldng, pp. 21, 57. 

Jungles, pp. 3, 6, 15, 18, 166, 232, 250, 

Goats, p. 24. 

Goshains, pp. 84, 89, 

K. i 

Gram, p. 36. 

Groves, p. 19. 

Guiaria, pp. 58, 204. 

Kaclihis, pp. 37, 72, 88. 

Gunnaur, pp. 25, 55, 62, 67, 78, 87, 118, 

Kachlila, pp. 1, 8, 18, 21, 22, 44, 57. 61, 

124, 162, 205. 

63,113,129.157,215. 

Kadieras, p. 77. 

Ganaaur Tahsil, pp. 37, 71, 155, 207. 
Gurgaon, pp. 74, 102, 195. 

Kadwtiras, pp. 3, 6, 10, 11, 15, 43, 242. 

Gatain river, pp. 12, 15, 262, 

Kahars, pp. 23, 75, 70, 88. 

H. 

Kaili, p. 25. i 

Kakora, pp. 19, 44, 55, 58, 59, 216. 

Kakrala, pp. 58, 113, 124, 159, 217. 

.Habitations, p. 68. 

Ealakunda, p. 111. 

Kaman, p. 116. 

Haibatpnr, pp. 124, 224. 

I Kamra river, pp. 11, 16, 43, 261. 

Harvests, p. .34. 

j Kanawa, p. 116, i 

Hasanpnr, pp. 86, 210, 238, 253. 

Kan jars, p. 77. 1 

Hazratpnr, pp. 2, 44, 100, 113, 209. 

Kankar, pp.20, 21, 

Healtli, p. 27, 

Kanksi, p, 246. 

Heights, pp. 1, 2, 

Karan pur, p. 19. 

Hemp, p. 40, 

Karcngi, pp. 61, 219. 

Hemp drugs, p. 119. 

Katohr tract, pp.2,4, 33, 181, 192, 211, i 

Hindus, pp. 69, 71— «77. 

222, 254, 263. ! 

Hirauni, pp. 10, 232. 

Katehrias, pp. 18, 74, 83, 114 , 144, 180; 

Horses, p. 25. 

vide also Eajputs, 

Hospitals, p. 128. 

Katil tract, pp, 5, 38, 192, 268, 

I. 

Katra Saadatganj, p. 129. ! 

Kaulhai, pp. 15, 23. 

Kayasths, pp. 70, 76, 84, 88, 128. 

Income-tax, p. 122. 

Khadir tract, pp, 2, 8, 38, 242, 250, 261, 

268. 

Indigo, pp, 40, 56, 172. 

Kbagis, pp. 76, 89, 233, 

Infanticide, pp. 69, 116. 

Khandwa, p. 219, 

Infirmities, p. 29. 

Khari, pp. 21, 57, 216. 

Insanity, p. 29. 

Eharkhauli, p. 155, i 

Interest, p, 54. 

Khattris, pp. 84, 85. i 

Irrigation, pp, 41—45. 

Khera, x:)p. 87, 196. 

Isanpur, p. 162, 

Khera lias, p. 12. i 

Iskmnagar, pp, 2, 58, 113, 124, 134, 

Khera Jalalpur, pp. 12,16, 43, 68, 67, 

157, 160, 210. 

85,112,220. 1 

Islamnagar Pargana, pp, 32, 42, 74, 85, 

Khunak, p. 154. ! 

100, 143, 211. 

Eisans, pp. 76, 88. 

j. 

Eishni Mahera, p. 99. | 

Koris, p, 76. 

Kot, pp. 100, 132, 162, 221. 

Jagnnnatlipur, pp. 58, 169. 

Kot Pargana, pp. 33, 91, 100, 142, 221. 

Kuniargawan, pp. 58, 113, 129, 195, 226, | 

Jagat, pp, 75, 196, 215. 

Kuinhars, pp. 76, 89. | 

Jahangirabad, p, 246; vtde also Sabas- 

Kunda mala^f p, 10. 

wan. 

Kurmis, pp. 70, 76, 84, 88, 

Jail, p. 116, 

Jains, pp. 69, 71. 

Jalalpur, pp. 15, 20, 196, 217, 262. 

Ji* j 

Jamal pur, p. 253. 

Jangiiaras, pp. 38, 75, 83,84, 144, 155, 

Labhari, p. 230. 1 

202, 253; vide also llajputs. 

Xachhmipur, pp. 179, 180,226* 


1 ? 


INDEX, 



Qadirabad, pp. 92, 168, 

QadirCbauk, pp. 1, 16, 62, 113, 148, 

229 , " 


Lakes, p. 14. 
Laklianpur, p. 187, 
Laklinupur, p. 23, 
Language, p. 81. 
Lashkarpur, p, 85. 
Lathe ta nala^ p. 10. 
I^eprosy, p. 20. 
Levels, pp. 1, 2. 
Lime, p. 21. 
literacy, p. 127. 
Literature, p.81. 
Lodlis, pp. 76, 89. 
Loharpura, p, 246. 
Lohars, pp. 79, 89. 


Madaoli, p. 232. 

Magistrates, p. 97. 

Malianagar, p, 99, 

Mahawa river, pp. 3, 8,16, 63, 165,231, 
242. 

Maize, p. 38, 

Malgawan, p, 61. 

Mallahs, p. 23. 

Manihars, pp. 67, 79, 233. 

Mannunagar, pp.86. 111, ISO.- 
Manufactui'es, pp. 66-57. 

Markaoli, p. 26. 

Markets, p, 58. 

Masaudpura, p. 21. 

Masur, p.37. 

Melons, p. 40. 

Miaon, pp. 76, 156, 161, 227. 

Migration, p. 68. 

Minerals, p. 20. 

Mirzapur Behta, pp. 113, 227. 

Missrons, p. 70. 

Moth, pp. 38, 40. 

Mughals, pp. 80, 84. 

Muhammadganj, pp. 13, 263. 
Muhainmadpur, p, 179. 

Mukatpur, p, 10. 

Mundari, p. 86. 

Mundia, pp. 124, 129, 228. 

Mung, pp. 38, 40. 

Municipalities, pp. 124,173, 241, 260. 
Munsifs, p. 98. 

Miiraos, pp. 37, 72, 84. 

Musalmans, pp,69, 77—80,86. 
Mustafabad, p. 26. 

Mutiny, Tho — inBudaun,pp 161—162. 


Nakatia river, Me Tikta. 
Nanakheva, pp. 11, 261. 
Narao, p. 21. 

Naroni, p, 225, 

Narha river, pp. 1 Ji, 2‘14>. 
Nats, p. 77. 

Naugawan, p, 250. 
Nau-Muslims, p. 79. 
Naushera, p. 25. 

Navigation, p, 64, 

Nazul land, p. 130. 

Ncoll, p, 159, 

Newspapers, p. 82. 

Nijra, pp. 12, 17, 63, 179. 
Nizamabad, p. 162. 
Nizamuddinpur Sib, p. 179, 
Notified areas, pp 124, 173, 
Nurpur, pp. 15, 23, 196, 262. 


Occupations, p. 80. 
Oilseeds, pp. 37, 38. 

KK OK 


V/UOOUU&, oi, 

Oiya, pp. 66, 85. 

Opium, pp. 37, 120, 216. 
Orena, p, 250. 


Pahalwara, p. 110. 

Paipal, pp. 16, 254. 

Panwars, pp. 74, 79, 2u8j Me also 
Baiputs. 

Parauli, pp. 171, 229. 

Parg.inas, pp. 99, 100, 142. 

Pasis, pp. 76, 89. 

Pataria, pp. 152, 168, 169, 

Pathans, pp. 78, 84, 88. 

Pathariya, p. 55. 

Peas, p. 37. 

Pipraul, p. 162. 

Plague, p. 29. 

Police, pp. 112—114, 181, 198, 201, 208, 
247, 

Doppy, pp. 37, 40, 73. 

Population, pp. 05—68. 

Post-office, pp, 122, 123, 

Pottery, pp. 56, 80. 

Precarious tracts, p. 17. 

Prices, p, 51. 

Proprietors, pp* 82—87. 

Purainia Jhil^ pp, 16, 232. 

Pusauli, pp. 10, 129, 
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R, ' I 

Mrdiahad, p. 154. 

R. ilnvia, pp. 155, 256. 

Kaikwars, ])p. 75, 83; vide also 

Raj puts. 

Railways, pp. 57, 60, 6i. 

Eaiufall, p. 26. 

Kajaula, pp. 65, 58, 86, 100, 230. 

Rajgliat, pp, 8, 59, 61. 

Rajkumars, p. 74; vide also Rajputs. 

Raj pura, pp. 9, 58, 124,230. 

Rijpnra Rargani, pp. 18, 32, 143, 
231. 

Rajputs, pp. 69, 73 — 75, 79,83, 84, 88, 
95, 154, 208. 

Ramganga river, pp. 1, 6, 14, 63, 64, 
249. 

Ramghat, px>. 8. 60, 135, 146, 149, 164. 
Ramzan pur, p. 236. 

Rasauli, pp. 58, 85, 225, 236. 

Rasul a, pp. 11, 15, 21. 

Rasulpur, p. 146. 
lias 111 pur Bela, p. 237. 

Rasulpur Dudhi, p. 237. 

Rasulpur Kalau, pp. 10, 92, 237. 

Ratliors, pp. 74, 83, 182, 197 ; vide also 
Rajputs. 

liegistration, p. 121. 

Religions, pp. 69, 71, 77. 

Rents, pp. 91 — 95. 

Rconai, pp. 58, 112, 

Revenue, vide Fiscal History. 
Revenue-free lands, p. 111. 

Rice. p. 39. 

Rivers, pp. 8—14, 43. 

Roads, pp. 59, 60, 62. 

Rohillas, pp. 145—150. 

Rudain, pp. 58, 237, 

Rukampur, p, 14. 

Kupnmai, pp. Ill, 273. 

s. 

SuRalpur, pp. 38, 85, 253, 

SaduliahganJ, pp. 2, 58, 113, 238. 
Bagrauipur, pp, 129,180. 

Sahaswan, pp. 22, 55, 57, 68, 61, 87, 
99, 138, 124, 238. 

Sakaswan Pargana, pp. 32, 83, 111, 142, 
241. 

8ahaswan Talisil, pp. 71, 246. 

Sahespur estate, pp. 85, 92. 

Sahibganj, p, 172; vide Bilsi. 

Saidpur, pp. 113, 126, 248. 
SaifullakganJ, p. 23. 

8aiyids, pp. 79, 80, 84, 87. 

Saklianu, p. 195. 

Salcmpur, pp. 99, 111, I6l, 201, 249. 
Salem pur parg.uia, pp. 33, 75, 110, 143, 
249. 

Salt, pp. 21, 216. 


Sanitation Act, pp. 124, 182, 197, 202, 
208, 247. 

Sara] Piparia, pp, 55, 63. 

Satasi j argana, pp, 33, 143, 254 
Sateti, pp. 12, 58, 222. 

Schools, pp. 125 — 127. 

Sendhi, p. 119. 

Settlements, pp. 100—112. 

Sex, p. 68. 

Shahbazpur, pp. 79, 246; vide S\h‘\B\yd,n, 
Shahzadnagar, p. 12. 

Sheep, p. 24 

Sheikhs, pp. 77, 78, 83, 87, 88, 196. 
Sheikhupur, pp. 61, 87, 112, 153, 257. 
Sikhs, pp. 69,71. 

Sikri, pp. 1, 2, 58, 74, 257. 

Sikri Qasimpur, p. 21. 

Siik, p. 56. 

Si maria, p. 14. 

Simri, p* 23. 

Singh river, p. 10 ; vide Burdmar. 
Singhauia, pp. 10, 92, 231. 

Singhthara, pp. 15, 254 
Sir is'iul, pp. 55, 92, 124, 258. 

Sirliii, p, 1. 

Sirsa, pp. 14, 250. 

Small. pox, p. 28, 

Soils, pp. 6 8, 

Solankhis, pp. 74, 83, 253; vide also 
Rajputs. 

Sot river, pp. 2, 4, 11, 16, 43, 63, 177, 
212, 269. 

Stamps, p. 121. 

Sugarcane, p. 39. 

Sugar manufacture, p. 55. 

Sukhaiira, p. 111. 

Sukheda, p. 59. 

Surajpur, p. 63. 

T. 

Tahgils, pp. 98, 99. 

Talgaon, p. 87. 

Tanks, pp. 42, 43. 

Tari, p. 119. 

Telegraph, p. 123. 

Tolls, pp. 76, 79, 89. 

Tenants, pp 89 — 91. 

Tenures, pp* 82, 89. 

Tikta river, pp. 9, 171, 231. 

Timber, pp. 19, 22. 

Tobacco, i), 37. 

Tomars, pp. 74, 75, 83, 142, 197 ; vide 
also Rajputs, 

Topography of the district, pp. 1—16. 
Towns, p. 68. 

Trade, p. 57. 

Trees, p. 19. 

u. 

UJhani, pp. 2, 20, 55, 57, 61, 63, 113, 124, 
; 130,147,258. 

I UJlmni Pargana, pp, 32, 142, 261. 



mmx. 


Wazirganj, pp. 2, 58, 113, 124, 165, 273, 
Weaving, pp. 66, 80, 

Weights and inoasuvos, p. 64. 

Wells, pp, 41, 42. 

Whtait, p. 3(>. 

Wild animals, p, 22. 


Urd, pp. 38, 40. 

Urcna, pp. 14, 15, 254. 

Usar, pp. 3, 7, 18, 44, 166. 

Usawan, pp. 16, 23, 46, 161,' 266. 

TJsehat, pp. 2, 63, 75, 113, 124, 149, 159, 
267. 

TJsehat Pargana, pp. 32, 34, 43, 142, 


Yar-i-Wa£adir river, vide Sot 
Yusxifn-igjr, p. 346. 


Vaccination, j). 28. 

Veterinary arrangements, p. 25. 
Village banks, p, 56. 

Village munsifs, p. 98, 

Villages, pp. 68, 82. 

Vital statistics, p. 27. 


Znid harvest, pp. 35, 40. 
Zamindirs, vide Proprietors. 
Zirifnrg.ir, pp. 133, 123, 2/4. 
Ziarat Shah Nnsrat, p. 111. 


Wages, p. 63. 

Waste lands, pp. 17, 33 




